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So insistent has been the demand that it appear every week—a 
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of this kind that are written, and nothing else. Thus, a publication 
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welcome, could not meet with anything but a wonderful and unprec- 
edented success. 


Avoid Disappointment 
While we know that every one of you will want the next issue, out 
October 14th, and will try to buy it, we wish to impress upon you that 
many will receive the unwelcome “sold out” from their dealer, if they 
do not order their copy in advance. 
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next issue be reserved for you, and if you will do this whenever prac- 
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tion of Western Story Macazine, and at the same time insure yourself 
against disappointment. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THROUGH THE PORTIERES. 


HE bedroom door opened and 

closed on its oiled hinges with- 

out a sound, and a man walked 

over to the closet. With 
methodical care he hung his coat on its 
accustomed peg before moving deliber- 
ately over to his bureau. On its highly 
polished top he laid down a soiled scrap 
of paper. His quiet, orderly actions 
gave no indication of the rage consum- 
ing him. As he raised his head his eyes 
traveled upward and he started back in- 
voluntarily at the face contemplating 
him in the mirror. His face—but was 
that distorted countenance his face? 
With a shudder he glanced over his 
shoulder and about the room; then 
slowly, fearfully he turned to face his 
other self mirrored in the glass before 
him. 


Judith Richards poked the fire into 


a brighter blaze, then leaned back in her 
tufted chair with a little sigh of content 
and idly turned over the pages of the 
book she had been reading. The happy 
ending recorded in the romance reflected 
her own mood. Two months a bride! 
Her lips parted in a tender smile as 
events of her happy married life re- 
curred to her, and dropping the book 
in her lap, she rested her head against 
the tufted chair and watched the burn- 
ing logs in dreamy contemplation. She 
was not conscious of the lateness of the 
hour or of the fact that she was no 
longer alone in the large library. 

The newcomer, whose entrance had 
been noiseless through the  portiéres 
hangiig before the doorway leading 
from the library into the drawing-room, 
moved cautiously forward to obtain a 
better view of Judith. Satisfied that he 
had not disturbed her reverie, he sidled 
stealthily over to a large safe, which 
stood near a mahogany desk, and 
dropped on his knees before it. 
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Without rising from his crouching po- 
sition, he pushed forward a chair until 
its broad proportions completely shel- 
tered his movements should Judith turn 
around and giance in his direction; then 
losing no further time, he twirled the 
dial of the safe around with practiced 
fingers, and as the massive door finally 
swung open he went methodically 
through each compartment of the safe. 
Fully.twenty minutes passed and the 
man moistened his dry lips. Was his 
search to go unrewarded ? 

As he felt about in the last compart- 
ment to be examined his fingers en- 
countered a piece of paper caught ap- 
parently in a crevice. With infinite care 
he pulled it loose and, rising, walked 
over to the electric-light bracket on the 
wall by the door through which he had 
entered the library. One of the bulbs 
was burning, and as he bent his head to 
examine the piece of paper, his eyes 
caught the flash of steel as it darted 
through the portiéres, and he instinc- 
tively recoiled—but too late to avoid the 
thrust. With a whimpering cry he fell 
face downward on the handsome rugs. 

Judith stirred and sat up, then after 
a comfortable stretch of her stiffened 
muscles, she replaced her book on the 
table, and with a glance at the mantel 
clock, paused to warm her hands at the 
smoldering embers. 

It was much later than she had sup- 
posed—one o’clock. With a faint shiver 
she pulled her dainty warm wrapper 
more closely about her slender figure 
before leaning over to switch off the 
reading lamp. Picking up her large 
sewing bag she walked across the li- 
brary, intending to press the wall button 
which controlled the elictric side lights. 
But her intention was forgotten as her 
drowsy eyes caught sight of the crum- 
pled figure lying in front of the entrance 
to the dining room. 

A cry broke from her, and slowly her 
shocked wits took in the significance of 
the ever-widening red stain creeping 
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across the rugs and floor. For long 
seconds she stood staring, too terrified 
to move. Gradually gathering courage, 
she advanced and, placing one trem- 
bling hand on the man’s shoulder, rolled 
him over until his face was exposed to 
view. With a bound she regained her 
feet, her hands raised to her throbbing 
temples, while the sewing bag tumbled 
unheeded to the floor. 

She was unaware of the passing time 
as she gazed at the face before her, a 
face scarcely less gray in death than her 
own, from which every ray of color 
had been stricken. Slowly, slowly she 
took in every detail of the man’s ap- 
pearance, then with numb, clumsy fin- 
gers she jerked a long pair of steel 
shears from her sewing bag and, kneel- 
ing down once more by the dead man, 
she hacked and tore at his watch chain 
until she had loosened a small locket. 

Slipping the locket inside her belt and 
clutching the sewing bag, she staggered 
to her feet and made her way into the 
large central hall as a key turned in the 
front door and a man stepped inside the 
house. 

“Joe! Thank God!” Judith’s low 
ery ended abruptly, and her husband 
was just in time to catch her as she fell 
unconscious to the floor. 


CHAPTER IL. 
IDENTIFIED. 

ETECTIVE FERGUSON laid an 
impatient finger on the bell of the 

front door of the Hale residence and, 
removing his hat, fanned himself vig- 
orously. Coroner Penfield’s message had 
been imperative, and the headquarters 
cars having been out, he had comman- 
deered a “bike” which a patrolman had 
left in the outer hallway, and had ped- 
aled uptown as rapidly as possible. The 
unwonted exertion as well as his intense 
curiosity had both served to excite him. 
What untoward circumstances had re- 
quired his immediate presence at three 
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in the morning at the home of Robert 
Hale, eminent scientist and respected 
citizen of the national capital? 

The detective’s wonderment grew as 
the front door flew back and he stepped 
over its threshold into the semidark- 
ness of the large central hall of the 
house. The stillness was broken by a 
low-voiced direction, and Ferguson, 
peering around, saw a man, his presence 
partly concealed behind the open front 
door, watching him. The man shut the 
door with such care that it made no 
sound, 

“Come this way,” he repeated, and 
Ferguson, with an instinctive bow, real- 
ized he was addressed by a member of 
the household and not a servant. Check- 
ing his impulse to ask questions, the de- 
tective followed his guide across the 
hall and into a brilliantly lighted room. 
The sudden transition from semidark- 
ness caused Ferguson to blink owlishly, 
and he paused abruptly on hearing the 
faint click of the folding doors, through 
which they had entered, being closed be- 
hind them. 

“Coroner Penfield is over there,” 
stated his guide, and Ferguson, grown 
more accustomed to the light, looked in 
the direction indicated just as Penfield 
rose from his stooping position and 
turned toward him. The coroner’s ex- 
pression changed at sight of the de- 
tective, and he beckoned him to ap- 
proach. An instant later and Fergu- 
son was staring down at the figure of 
a man lying partly turned upon its back. 
Penfield pointed to the small wound 
over the heart and to the ashen cheeks 
and staring eyes. 

“Dead,” he said tersely. “Stabbed.” 

Ferguson whistled low, shot one ques- 
tioning look at the coroner, and then 
turned his attention to the dead man 
and the room. With minute care he 
examined the body and then scanned 
the library. There was no indication 
. of a struggle having taken place; no 
chairs or tables were overturned. Fer- 


guson paused in perplexity—the or- 
derly appearance of the room surprised 
him; his eyes ran up and down the 
book-lined walls, over the handsome 
curtains drawn across the deep window 
alcoves, and the drawn portiéres—the 
furnishing of the library was a key to 
the wealth and good taste of its owner, 
but as the background for the scene of 
a tragedy it failed lamentably to give 
any clew to it or answer his yet un- 
asked questions. 

“Well, doctor’—he turned to the 
coroner—‘“who’s the dead man and who 
stabbed him?” 

Instead of replying, Penfield ad- 
dressed the third man in the library who, 
since admitting the detective, had re- 
mained a silent witness of their inves- 
tigations. 

“Major Richards,” he began, “kindly 
repeat just what you told me on my 
arrival,” and, seating himself at a con- 
venient table, he drew out a fountain 
pen and memorandum pad. “Major Jo- 
seph Richards,” he added by way of ex- 
planation, “is Mr. Hale’s son-in-law, 
Ferguson.” 

Richardson acknowledged the detec- 
tive’s jerky bow at mention of his name 
with a grave inclination of his heagl. 

“The information I can give you is 
meager,” he stated; and Ferguson, sen- 
sitive to first impressions, grew conscious 
of an undercurrent of agitation admira- 
bly controlled by Richards’ deliberation 
of speech; only a longer acquaintance 
would tell whether such was character- 
istic of him. “I returned from the club 
about twenty minutes past one, found 
my wife”’—his hesitation was almost 
imperceptible—“indisposed, and, on 
coming in here later to look for @ bot- 
tle of bromide which she had left on the 
library table, I discovered——” He 
stopped and an eloquent gesture com- 
pleted his sentence. 

“You found the room occupied,” sup- 
plemented the coroner practically. 
“Was the man dead or alive?” and the 











look he shot at Richards under his 
shaggy brows was penetrating. 

“The man was dead.” Richard’s eye- 
lids flickered somewhat. “At least I 
judged so from my superficial knowl- 
edge of medical matters. J certainly did 
not kill him.” 

Penfield let pass a certain flippant 
hardness which had crept into Richards’ 
manner, and Ferguson, who had worked 
with the coroner in many criminal cases, 
followed his cue. 

“What was your next action, Major 
Richards?” Penfield inquired. 

“TI returned to my wife, gave her the 
medicine, then slipped downstairs and 
called you up,” was the concise reply. 
“You came and instructed me to send 
for Detective Ferguson, and after doing 
so, I awaited his arrival and brought 
him here.” 

“Did you inform your wife of your 
gruesome discovery in the library?” in- 
quired Penfield. 

“T did not.” 

“Why not?” 

“My wife was already in a highly 
nervous state, and I feared she would 
become ill if further excited,” Richards 
explained. 

Penfield frowned at his note pad. 
“What had made her nervous ?” 

“A motor accident in the early after- 
noon,” quietly. ‘Her electric was run 
into by a taxicab, and while no one was 





hurt, she suffered from fright and 
shock.” 

“Too bad,” commented Penfield, his 
manner somewhat sympathetic, and 


would have added more, but Detective 
Ferguson, tired of the role of listener, 
broke in brusquely. 

“Who is the dead man, Major Rich- 
ards?’ he demanded. 

“I do not know.” The low-spoken 
answer was firm, and Richards’ gaze did 
not waver before their stares. The de- 


tective was the first to look away. 
“T see; a case of ordinary burglary,” 
he said, moving closer to the dead man. 
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“He’s wearing a dark suit, good quality 
cloth, however, and _ rubber-heeled 
shoes.” He transferred his gaze to the 
safe, only partly visible from where he 
stood, owing to the position of a large 
tufted lounging chair. “Ah!”  Strid- 
ing over to it, he laid his hand on the 
levers and the door swung open with- 
out resistance. “It’s unlocked; evi- 
dently the burglar got it open before 

” He checked his hasty speech and 
faced Richards, who had watched his 


, 


rapid movements with interest. “Who 
owns this safe?” 

“Mr. Robert Hale.” 

“Ts it usually left unlocked ?” 

“T believe not.” 

“You believe not,” the detective 


caught him up quickly. “Are you not 
familiar with Mr. Hale’s habits?” 

“No,” regarding him steadily. “My 
wife and I returned from our wedding 
journey only two weeks ago. We are at 
present the guests of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hale. During our visit 
I have not,” with quiet emphasis, “fa- 
miliarized myself, as you put it, with 
Mr. Hale’s habits, but I once overheard 
him tell his wife that he never left the 
safe unlocked.” 

Ferguson stooped down and examined 
the safe with careful attention. 

“The lock’s not been forced,” he mut- 
tered. “It looks like the job of an ex- 
pert, or,” with an upward glance at 
Richards, ‘some one familiar with the 
combination.” 

“The rogues’ gallery will aid in iden- 
tifying the dead man if he is a ‘regu- 
lar,’ ” broke in Coroner Penfield. ‘But 
who killed the burglar?” He looked 
across at Richards. ‘Who is in this 
house besides you and your wife?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hale have residing 
with them, besides my wife and I, Mr. 
Hale’s younger brother, John Hale,” 
Richards answered. “There are a num- 
ber of servants who also sleep in the 
house.” 

Penfield consulted his note pad. “Did 
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you go for Mr. Hale or his brother on 
finding the dead man ?” he questioned. 

“Mrs. Hale and her brother-in-law, 
John Hale, are at a reception given by 
the French ambassador and his wife,” 
responded Richards. ‘They have not 
yet returned.” 

“And Mr. Robert Hale 

“He is ill in bed.” Richards perched 
himself on the arm of a chair. “When 
I rushed upstairs with the medicine for 
my wife I went first to Mr. Hale’s bed- 
room and, on finding him asleep, with- 
drew as quietly as possible.” 

“Didn’t you summon the servants?’ 
asked Penfield. 

“T did not.” Observing the look of 
surprise on their faces, he added: “The 
servants are women. I did not wish 
to terrify them with this sight,” and 
he waved his hand in the direction of 
the dead man. 

Penfield reflected a moment, and in 
the brief interval Ferguson took mental 
note of Major Richards’ fine physique 
and strongly modeled features. He did 
not look the man to lose his head in an 
emergency; on the contrary, his self- 
possession and poise made a favorable 
impression on both the men watching 
him so intently. Richards was about to 
speak again when Penfield held up. his 
hand. 

“Just a moment,” he cautioned. “Let 
me get this straight. You reached this 
house about twenty minutes after one 
this morning; Mrs. Hale and_ her 
brother-in-law are still at the French 
embassy reception, leaving at home Mr. 
Hale, ill in bed, your wife, and the fe- 
male servants. An unidentified man en- 
ters the house in your absence and you 
find him dead in the library. Did you 
hear voices or retreating footsteps when 
you entered by way of the front 
door ?” 

“NO.” 

“Did you meet any one when on your 
way to your wife’s room?” 

“No,” and Richards’ eyes did not fal- 


” 
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ter in their direct gaze at the coroner. 
He confined his replies to monosylla- 
bles. 

“Strange!” Penfield walked back and 
stood looking down at the dead man. 
“Very strange. I have made only a 
superficial examination, Major Rich- 
ards, but I'll stake my reputation that 
that wound was not self-inflicted. The 
man was stabbed”—he paused and his 
voice deepened—“‘murdered !” 

The lines in Richards’ face showed 
more plainly as he set his square jaw 
at a determined angle. “The killing 
of a burglar is generally considered jus- 
tifiable homicide,” he said sternly. “It 
is one’s right to protect one’s property 
from midnight marauders.” 

“Who protected Mr. Hale’s home in 
this instance ?”” demanded Ferguson. 

“T cannot tell you that,” responded 
Richards. “But, Mr. Coroner, until you 
know further details of how this man 
came to his death, you cannot proclaim 
it a murder committed by an inmate of 
this household.” 

“T proclaim nothing,” Penfield denied. 
“On the contrary, I am first most anx- 
ious to question the servants, Mr. Hale, 
and your wife—the only people, accord- 
ing to your statement, at home when this 
man was killed—and find out if possible 
what happened here in your absence.” 

“You cannot do that now,” interposed 
Richards hastily. “Mr. Hale and my 
wife are not in condition to be inter- 
viewed at this hour; later in the day, 
perhaps.” 

Ferguson gave a gesture of dissent. 
“And in the meantime,” he interposed 
harshly, “the murderer will slip through 
our fingers, and every clew grow cold.” 

“Not necessarily,” replied Richards 
warmly. “You are at liberty to exam- 
ine this floor and the basement now, only 
I must insist that you do not disturb 
either my wife or Mr. Hale.” 

“Very well, sir.” Ferguson turned 
toward the folding doors leading to the 








central hall. “Where are the servants’ 
bedrooms ?” 

“On the third floor,” and at the words 
the detective vanished. 

Richards rose from his perch on the 
chair arm—it had become a stool of pen- 
ance in its hard unyielding surface—and 
paced slowly up and down the library. 
Penfield, paying no attention to his 
movements, knelt down by the dead man 
and carefully went through his pockets. 
His search produced some loose change, 
a bill-folder containing nearly a hun- 
dred dollars, and a bunch of keys. 

“Not much help for identification pur- 
poses,” he remarked dryly, as Richards 
halted by his side. “He was a hand- 
some fellow ; women rave over that type 
of beauty in a man. He looks a gen- 
tleman—high bred, and all that.” 

“He could not have been in desti- 
tute circumstances,’ commented Rich- 
ards, pointing to the bills. 

“Hm! Yes.” Penfield looked 
thoughtful. “It might be that he rifled 
this money from Mr. Hale’s safe.” He 
wheeled suddenly on Richards. “What 
did Mr. Hale keep in his safe?” 

“You will have to ask Mr. Hale,” an- 
swered Richards composedly. “I am 
ignorant of his affairs.” 

Penfield stroked his chin slowly; 
Richards as a source of information was 
a disappointment. Should he not insist 
upon seeing Mr. Hale, illness or no ill- 
ness, unconventional hour or not? 
Valuable time was slipping away, and 
he was no nearer vital information than 
the first moment of his arrival, and over 
an hour had elapsed since receiving his 
hasty summons. Penfield stood up. 

“By the way, major,” he began, “as 
you are a stranger in Washington and 
did not ask the advice of others,” with 


a quick sidelong scrutiny of which Rich- 
ards appeared unaware, “how did it hap- 
pen that you called me on the telephone 
first and not the police 7’ 

For answer Richards strode over to 
the table near the fireplace and, picking 
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up the evening newspaper which lay 
spread across it, pointed to a column of 
news-bearing display type. 

“T had been reading earlier in the eve- 
ning this account of the Fuller inquest,” 
he explained. “Your name is given, 
Coroner Penfield, and it also stated that 
the body of the dead woman could not 
be moved until you had arrived on the 
scene ; therefore,” calmly, “I judged that 
you would be of more immediate aid 
than the police. It was a simple matter 
to find your number in the telephone 
directory.” 

“True.” Penfield considered a mo- 
ment, then moved restlessly over to the 
safe. Without removing the contents 
of its compartments he took careful note 
of such papers and objects as came 
within his view. He was still gazing 
steadily at them when the portiéres be- 
fore the dining room parted and Fergu- 
son stepped again into the room. 

—‘Ivery window on this floor and the 
basement is locked on the inside,” he 
announced. “I also examined those on 
the landings of the stairs and the hall 
of the second floor.” 

“You went upstairs?’ Richards 
moved toward him, his jaw set at an 
angry angle. “After what I have told 
you P. 

“Yes.” There was open defiance in 
the detective’s manner. “I only looked 
in the rooms where the doors were 
open.” He turned and addressed Pen- 
field. “So far as I could discover there 
is no trace of the burglar having gained 
entrance through forcing a window or 
door.” 

“No trace of any one lurking down- 
stairs ?’’ demanded Penfield. 

“None.” 

“Found any weapon?” 

“No.”  Ferguson’s tone was glum. 
His gaze, shifting about the room, hap- 
pened to light on Richards, and he saw 
him start and stiffen in a listening atti- 
tude. 

Ferguson’s eyes brightened, and he 
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checked further speech. Suddenly he 
caught the sound of a soft footfall and, 
as Richards started forward, he inter- 
posed his bulky form between him and 
the folding doors, as they were pushed 
apart and Judith Richards stepped into 
the library. With a shove which sent 
the detective sprawling, Richards gained 
his wife’s side. 

“Why have you come down, dearest ?” 
he asked tenderly, bending his head un- 
til his mouth almost touched her deli- 
cate shell-tinted ear. 

She shook her head, as her hand crept 
into his and she leaned her weight on 
his protecting arm. ; 

“T came down to find,” she com- 
menced, and her soft voice, though low- 
pitched, reached the two listening men, 
then she stopped in fright as, moving 
slightly forward, she caught a glimpse 
over Richards’ shoulder of Penfield re- 
garding her. ‘“‘Joe—who is that?” 

“Ah, eh ” Richards stammered, 
then caught himself up. “It is Mr. 
Penfield, dearest.” She raised her eyes 
and regarded him closely, and more 
slowly he repeated, “Doctor Penfield.” 

She shook her head in bewilderment, 
and drew her heavy silk wrapper more 
closely about her; the movement 
brought into view the large sewing bag 
suspended by its cord from her wrist. 

“T came down to find,” she com- 
menced again. 

“IT know,” broke in Ferguson from 
his seat on the floor where his encoun- 
ter with Richards’ muscular figure had 
landed him. His tumble had disarranged 
the rug, and under its lifted folds he 
had caught the gleam of light on metal. 
With impetuous fingers he drew out a 
long pair of steel shears and held them 
aloft. ‘You left a dead man here and 
came back to find your bloodstained 
shears.” 

An oath ripped from Richards and 
he made a step forward, but Judith’s 
clinging hand detained him. She reeled 
against him as she caught sight of the 





shears, and he held her closely; his 
voice, though low, vibrated with pas- 
sion. 

“You—Ferguson!’’ he gasped. 

“Stop!” commanded the detective. “TI 
am not interested in your statements, 
Major Richards; let your wife answer 
my last remark.” 

“Answer!” Richards choked; then 
spoke more clearly. “You—fool! My 
wife has not heard a word you said—she 
is stone deaf.” 

Ferguson and Coroner Penfield stared 
dumfounded at husband and wife. The 
latter was the first to break the strained 
silence. 

“I am sorry, gentlemen,” she said, 
and her deprecating look as well as 
charming voice conveyed an apology ; 
“T cannot understand what you are say- 
ing.” She raised her eyes and gazed 
perplexedly at her husband. “Joe, I 
came down to get my ear trumpet.” 

Penfield recovered from his surprise. 
“Tt is here, madam,” he exclaimed, and 
hurrying to the safe picked up the in- 
strument from one of the compartments 
and handed it to Judith. With quick, 
deft fingers she adjusted it to her ear 
and then Ferguson addressed her. 

“Now, madam, perhaps you will ex- 
plain—don’t interfere, Major Richards 
—I must have an explanation.” 

“And so must I.” The interruption 
came in an unexpected quarter, and both 
Penfield and the detective wheeled to- 
ward the hall door. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of this scene in my house, gentle- 
men?” Mrs. Hale, tossing her ermine 
cape on the nearest chair, advanced to 
the little group, followed by her brother- 
in-law, John Hale. 

Penfield spoke before the others. 

“A crime has been committed here to- 
night, madam, in your absence,” he be- 
gan. 

“A crime?” She interrupted in her 
turn, her eyes leaving her daughter’s 
blanched face for the first time. “A 
crime ?” 











“Yes; a burglar forced an entrance 
and was murdered.” 

“A burglar!” John Hale pushed past 
his sister-in-law to the center of the 
room. His manner was rough and dom- 
ineering. ‘What the devil are you talk- 
ing about?” 

Without answering Ferguson wheeled 
about and walking over to the motion- 
less figure on the floor, motioned to Hale 
to approach. 

“Here’s the burglar—and he’s dead,” 
he announced concisely; then held up 
the shears. “And here’s the weapon 
—from a work hag,” casting a signifi- 
cant glance at the bag still suspended 
from Judith’s icy fingers. Richards’ 
furious retort was checked by a cry 
of horror from John Hale. 

With staring eyes and ghastly face 
he gazed down at the dead man. 

“A burglar!” he cried. ‘“Austin—my 
son!” and pitched headlong to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 
THEORIES. 


RS. HALE rattled her coffee cups 
and looked over the top of her 
silver urn at Major Richards; he had 
asked for a third cup of coffee and 
—he drank it clear. Mrs. Hale was 
shocked. But the remonstrance on the 
tip of her tongue died unspoken as she 
studied his clear-cut profile and observed 
the dogged set to his determined jaw. 
She took silent note of his unusual pal- 
lor, the dark circles under his eyes, and 
his continued silence. Mrs. Hale felt 
resentful; she was of a talkative dispo- 
sition, and had welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the mystery surround- 
ing Austin Hale’s death with her hand- 
some son-in-law, but instead of follow- 
ing her lead he had answered in mono- 
syllables. A less persistent woman 
would have given over the attempt. 
“Did you ask Judith if she saw a light 
in Austin’s bedroom?” she inquired for 
at least the sixth time. “Your suite of 
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rooms is directly under his, poor boy,” 
and she sought refuge behind her damp 
hankerchief. She emerged a moment 
later to add: “Austin must have gone to 
his room, for his overcoat and suit case 
were there when I went upstairs after 
that distressing scene in the library— 
dear me, was it only this morning?” 

“Tt was.” Richards’ tone was grim 
and did not invite further remarks. For 
a moment there was silence. 

“You haven’t answered my question, 
my dear boy,” prompted Mrs. Hale 
plaintively, then added, “nor have you 
touched your breakfast!’ in shocked 
surprise,-as Anna, the waitress, re- 
moved his plate. 

“I—I cannot eat.” With an effort 
Richards suppressed a grimace at sight 
of the untasted eggs and bacon. “I 
have no appetite. Dear Mrs. Hale, do 
not distress yourself on my account.” 

Mrs. Hale regarded him in suspicious 
silence; she was not quite certain what 
prompted his sudden change of manner. 

“What questions did you ask Judith?” 
she demanded. 

“IT have not questioned Judith.” 
Richards drew out his cigarette case. 
“May I smoke?” And hardly waiting 
for her permission, he added: “Judith, 
as you know, does not feel well and is 
breakfasting in her boudoir. I do not 
believe”’—Richards paused and_ his 
speech gained added deliberation—“I do 
not believe Judith can supply any in- 
formation as to the events of last night, 
nor any clew to the unfortunate murder 
of her cousin. Her deafness——” 

“T know,” broke in Mrs. Hale hastily; 
any allusion to Judith’s infirmity cut her 
mother love. “I cannot think why, when 
Austin reached home, he did not at once 
tell Judith that he was in the house— 
he knew she could not hear him enter. 
It is most surprising,” and Mrs. Hale 
shook a puzzled head. 

Richards considered her thoughtfully. 
“Have you found out how and when 
Austin returned last night ?” he asked. 
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“Of course.” Mrs. Hale brightened. 
Major Richards was at last expanding to 
the extent of asking questions. What 
had made him so morose? “I inter- 
viewed the servants immediately after 
leaving the library.” She did not 
add that she had scurried upstairs in 
dire haste so as to be the first person 
to go to their rooms and _ personally 
question each and every one—thereby 
upsetting Detective Ferguson’s well-laid 
plans, and depriving the servants of 
any sleep during the remainder of the 
night. “Not one of them”—impres- 
sively—“knew of his return.” 

“Then how did he get in?” persisted 
Richards. 

“With his latchkey, of course,” some- 
what surprised by Richards’ manner. 
“Oh, I forgot, you did not know Aus- 
tin, and perhaps we have not mentioned 
that he has always made his home with 
us since his adoption.” 

“His what?’ Richards’ voice rose in 
astonishment, and Mrs. Hale’s com- 
plaisant smile reflected her gratifica- 
tion; she had at last aroused Richards’ 
interest. “Do you mean Was he 
not John Hale’s son?” 

“No, only his stepson,” she explained. 
“John married a widow, Cora Price, 
much older than himself, when he was 
but twenty-four—in fact, just out of 
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college. John is only forty-seven now, 
ten years my husband’s junior. Dear 
me, where was I?” and Mrs. Hale 


pulled up short, conscious that she had 
wandered from the point. 

“You were speaking of Austin’s adop- 
tion,’ Richards reminded her gently. 

“Oh, yes. Cora had a boy by her 
first husband, and when she died, within 
the year of their marriage, she left him, 
then about five years of age, to John 
to bring up and he legally adopted him, 
giving him our name. John,” she added, 
“is very kind-hearted, if somewhat hasty 
in his actions.” 

Reminded of his cigarette stub by his 
burned fingers, Richards dropped it in 


his coffee cup and started to light an- 
other just as Maud, the parlor maid, 
appeared in the dining room. 

“Detective Ferguson has called to see 
Mr. John,” she announced, addressing 
Mrs. Hale. “Do you. know when he 
will return, ma’am ?” 

“T do not.” Mrs. Hale pushed back 
her chair and rose with alacrity. “Where 
is the detective?” 

“In the library, ma’am.” 

“Show him into the drawing-room,” 
Mrs. Hale directed, and not giving 
Richards an opportunity to pull back the 
portiéres before the entrance to the large 
room which adjoined the dining room 
on the west, she swept majestically 
away. 

“Maud.” 
Richards’ low voice reached her. 
my wife eat her breakfast ?” 

“Yes, sir, a little,” and Maud’s sym- 
pathetic smile blossomed forth as she 
caught Richards’ pleased expression. 
She lingered before speeding on her er- 
rand to the waiting detective. “Miss 
Judith has brightened considerable since 
I gave her Miss Polly’s answer.” 

Richards’ strong hand caressed his 
clean-shaven chin, ‘And what was the 
answer?” he questioned. “Verbal?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; James brought back 
word that Miss Polly would be right 
over, and so I told Miss Judith.” 

“Thank you, Maud,” and the parlor 
maid felt rewarded by Richards’ charm- 
ing smile. He had become a favorite 
with the servants who, one and all, idol- 
ized “Miss Judith,” as they persisted in 
calling her, in spite of the dignity of 
her marriage state. They had awaited 
with interest the arrival of the bride 
and groom two weeks before, an inter- 
est intensified by the storm which had 
arisen on receipt of Judith’s cablegram 
to her father telling of her marriage 
in far-away Japan to Joseph Richards. 

Robert Hale had made no attempt to 
conceal or modify his fury, while Mrs. 
Hale, deeply hurt by what she termed 
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her “unfilial conduct,” had promptly 
made the best of the situation and en- 
deavored to persuade her husband to 
accept the inevitable and cable Judith 
their forgiveness. Hale, anxious to re- 
turn to his belpved scientific experi- 
ments, finally succumbed to her argu- 
ments, backed up by those of his brother 
John, and, going a step farther than his 
wife had expected, added an invitation 
to return to the paternal roof. 

Richards had borne himself well un- 
der the inspection of his wife’s fam- 
ily, and Hale had grudgingly admitted 
to his wife that perhaps he wasn’t such 
a bad lot after all, to which Mrs. Hale, 
who had been won by Richards’ charm 
of manner and handsome presence, had 
indignantly responded that Judith had 
been most fortunate in the selection of 
a husband. Hale’s only response had 
been a sardonic grin. 

As the parlor maid hurried down the 
hall, Richards paused in thought; Mrs. 
Hale had not invited him to go with 
her to the drawing-room, but With 
bent head he meditatively paced up and 
down, his steps involuntarily carrying 
him nearer and nearer the portiéres; 
as he paused irresolutely before them, 
Mrs. Hale’s voice came to .him clearly: 

“Detective Ferguson, I must insist on 
an answer to my question.” 

Richards jerked the portiéres aside 
and without ceremony entered the draw- 
ing-room. Ferguson turned at sound of 
his footsteps and bowed to him before 
answering Mrs. Hale. 

“T can’t tell you anything, Mrs. 
Hale,” he protested. “I came here to 
get information.” 

“What information?” Mrs. Hale had 
frowned at sight of Richards; then, 
her momentary displeasure gone, ad- 
dressed herself to the detective. She 
enjoyed the role of inquisitor. 

“IT wanted to talk with Mr. John 
Hale.” 

“He is out.” 

“So your maid said.” Ferguson fin- 
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gered the table ornaments with rest- 
less fingers; he was getting nowhere, 
and time was slipping away. ‘“Where’s 
he gone?” 

Richards answered the question. “To 
the cemetery, [ understood him to say.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Mr. Hale 
should be back in a very short time.” 

“Then I'll wait, major,” and Fergu- 
son, who had secretly resented Mrs. 
Hale’s discourtesy in not asking him to 
be seated, jerked forward a chair and 
threw himself into it. “Can I see your 
husband, madam ?” 

“You cannot.” Mrs. Hale rapped 
out the reply, and Richards shot a quick 
look of inquiry in her direction. “My 
husband is under Doctor McLane’s care, 
and until he gives permission cannot be 
interviewed.” 

“Doctor McLane,” repeated Fergu- 
son, and his face brightened. “The doc- 
tor came in just before I did. Will you 
please send him word that I would like 
to see him before he leaves ?” 

Mrs. Hale considered for a brief sec- 
ond, then turned to Richards, who was 
standing near the mantel. “Please touch 
the bell for Maud,” and, as he did so, 
she again spoke to Ferguson. 

“Why de you desire to see my hus- 
band ?” she asked, and her manner had 
regained its usual suavity. 

“To question him regarding the oc- 
currences of last night,” answered Fer- 
guson. “Have you already done so?” 
He eyed her keenly. 

Mrs. Hale shook her head, but be- 
fore she could otherwise reply Maud 
came into the room. 

“Ask Doctor McLane to come here 
before he leaves,” she directed. “Tell 
him that Detective Ferguson and I both 
wish to see him,” and Maud vanished. 
Mrs. Hale settled herself back in her 
chair and regarded Ferguson attentively. 
There was a bulldog air about the de- 
tective that warned her he was not to 
be trifled with. In spite of her hap- 
hazard characteristics and total lack of 
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tact, she knew and recognized determi- 
nation when encountered in the mascu- 
line gender. She never gave in to her 
own sex, 

“What did you ask me, Mr. Fergu- 
son?” she inquired sweetly. 

“Have you told your husband of the 
death of Austin Hale?’ Ferguson put 
the direct question with quiet emphasis, 
and she answered it in kind. 

“| have not,’ adding before he could 
speak, “my husband was asleep when 
I went to our rooms after my interview 
with you this morning, and when he 
awoke two hours ago he complained of 
feeling feverish, so I forbore breaking 
the news to him until after Doctor Mc- 
Lane’s visit.” 

Ferguson scrutinized her narrowly; 
he was not prepossessed in her favor, 
and from the little he had seen of her 
wondered that she should have refrained 
from telling her husband of the trag- 
edy of the early morning! He judged 
her the type of woman who must talk at 
all costs. That she had not told her 
husband implied The detective’s 
cogitations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of John Hale and a companion 
whom Ferguson instantly recognized 
from the frequent publication of his pho- 
tograph in the papers. 

Francis Latimer, senior member of 
the firm of Latimer & House, stock 
brokers, was one of the popular bache- 
lors of Washington. Inclined to embon- 
point, of medium height, a little bald, 
and wearing round-horn spectacles, he 
resembled in dress and deportment a 
Pickwick in modern attire. At the mo- 
ment his face, generally round and rosy 
with a never-present smile, wore an un- 
usual seriousness of expression as he 
greeted Mrs. Hale and Richards. He 





glanced inquiringly at Ferguson and re- 
turned that official’s bow with a courte- 
ous inclination of his head. 

“Detective Ferguson has been wait- 


ng to see you, John,” explained Mrs. 





Hale, as the men stood for a second in 
silence. 

Ferguson stepped forward. 
told me to call at ten o’clock, Mr. Hale, 
he reminded him, and John nodded. 

“So I did,” he acknowledged. “Sorry 
to have kept you waiting, but I had to 
see the superintendent of the cemetery.” 
He stopped and cleared his voice. “Lati- 
mer and I have just returned from mak- 
ing arrangements for the funeral serv- 
ices. Have you”—again a slight huski- 
ness in his usually clear voice slurred his 
words—“have you heard, Ferguson, the 
result of the autopsy ?” 

“No, Mr. Hale, but it was held 
Ferguson looked over his shoulder on 
hearing footsteps behind him and saw 
Leonard McLane walk between the por- 
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tires of the hall door held back by the - 


attentive waitress, Anna. 

“Doctor McLane.” The detective 
gave no one an opportunity to greet the 
busy surgeon. “You were present with 
Coroner Penfield at the post-mortem ex- 
amination of young Hale, were you 
not?” 

“Yes.” McLane took the hand Mrs. 
Hale extended to him and gave it a re- 
assuring squeeze; he judged from the 
pallor visible under her rouge that she 
was much upset. “Yes, well?’ he looked 
inquiringly at the detective. 

“Tell us the result, doctor,” urged 
Ferguson, and added, as McLane hesi- 
tated: “You will be breaking no con- 
fidences, because the coroner telephoned 
me to stop and see him about it when 
I leave here.” 

“Go ahead, McLane,” broke in John 
McHale. “I am entitled to know what 
caused Austin’s death—don’t keep me in 
suspense any longer,’ and McLane, 
looking at him closely, saw tiny beads of 
sweat had gathered on Hale’s forehead. 

John Hale, who measured six feet two 
in his stocking feet, presented a strik- 
ing contrast to Frank Latimer as they 
stood side by side, a contrast Washing- 
ton society had laughed at and grown 





accustomed to. Their Damon and 
Pythias friendship had commenced 
when students at Harvard University 
and, continued through the years of their 
separation when John Hale was in Mex- 
ico, was cemented again upon the lat- 
ter’s return to make his home perma- 
nently in the nation’s capital. Hale was 
the elder by two years. His healthy out- 
of-door life showed in the breadth of his 
shoulders and deep chest, and he was 
seldom credited with being forty-seven 
years of age. For the first time Mc- 
Lane became aware of the crow’s-feet 
discernible under his eyes as John Hale 
moved nearer him. 

“Coroner Penfield’s examination,” 
McLane stated, “proved that Austin died 
as the result of a wound in the chest. 
The weapon penetrated the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and death was due 
to internal hemorrhage.” 

A heavy sob broke from Mrs. Hale. 
“Oh, poor Austin!” she lamented. “Oh, 
why did he do so mad an act?” 

“Explain your meaning, madam,” in- 
sisted Ferguson quickly. He held up a 
cautioning hand as John Hale was about 
to interrupt her. 

“Why, kill himself,” asserted Mrs. 
Hale. ‘To commit suicide is a mad act,” 
she added a trifle defiantly and gazed at 
her silent companions. 

“Was the wound self-inflicted, doc- 
tor?” questioned Ferguson, and Mrs. 
Hale grew conscious of the strained at- 
tention of her companions as_ they 
waited in silence for McLane’s answer. 

The surgeon answered with a ques- 
tion. 

“Was 
body ?” 

Ferguson took from his pocket a pack- 
age wrapped in oilskin; removing the 
wrapping he exhibited a pair of long, 
slender shears, one blade covered with 
stains. 

“These shears were lying near the 
body,” he announced. 

“And under a rug, 


any weapon found by the 
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his long silence. “I distinctly recall 
seeing you pick them up, Ferguson, and 
remember the position they were in 
when you found them.” 

“They were not under a rug,” retorted 
Ferguson. “The edge of the rug was 
turned back and coverea them. Don’t 
touch the steel, sir,” as Richards stepped 
to his side and studied the shears. “I’ve 
had impressions made for possible fin- 
ger marks. You haven't ans®ered my 
question, doctor ; was it suicide?” 

“Possibly.” 

“But not probably,” quickly. 

“Have a care, Ferguson,” Richards 
spoke with sternness. “Don’t impute a 
meaning to Doctor McLane’s words ; let 
him put his own construction on them.” 
Abruptly he turned to the surgeon. 
“Could the wound have been accidentally 
inflicted ?” 

McLane stared at him. “I don’t quite 
catch your meaning.” 

“Could Austin have tripped or stum- 
bled and fallen on the shears ?” 

“He could have tripped or stumbled, 
certainly; but if he had fallen on the 
shears both blades would have pene- 
trated his chest.” McLane pointed to 
them. “Only one blade is stained.” 

“Quite sure they are blood-stains and 
not rust?” As he put the question Rich- 
ards again scrutinized the shears. 

Ferguson smiled skeptically. “The 
stains have already been subjected to 
chemical tests,” he said. “Another thing, 
major, if Austin Hale fell on these 
shears and, improbable as it may seem, 
was only stabbed by one blade, that 
blade would have remained in the 
wound; would it not, doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we can dismiss the theory of 
accidental death,” argued Ferguson, 
“and there remains homicide or suicide. 
Come, doctor, could Austin have pulled 
out the shears’ blade after stabbing him- 
self?” 

McLane shook his head dubiously. 
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“Death resulted almost instantaneously,” 
he answered. 

Richards, who had thrust his hands 
into his trousers’ pockets, clenched them 
until the nails dug into the flesh, while 
Detective Ferguson, with a covert smile, 
rolled up the shears once again in the 
piece of oilskin and replaced them in his 
pocket. 

“Suicide is then out of the question,” 
he commented gravely. “It leaves us 
face to face with homicide. What mo- 
tive inspired Austin Hale’s murder, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

A low moan escaped Mrs. Hale. 
“There could be no motive,” she stam- 
mered. “Austin had no enemies, and 
this was his home; he was surrounded 
only with relatives——” 

“And was murdered.” Ferguson’s 
lips parted in a dangerous smile, as he 
swung on John Hale. “Come, sir, have 
you no facts to disclose, no aid to offer 
in tracking down your son’s murderer ?” 

John Hale regarded him for a mo- 
ment in grim silence. 

“T give you a free hand to follow 
every clew,” he affirmed, “and offer a 
reward of five thousand dollars for the 
apprehension and conviction of his mur- 
derer.” 

Detective Ferguson buttoned his coat 
and picked up his hat, which he had 
brought with him into the drawing- 
room; then he turned to McLane. 

“Can I see your patient, Mr. Robert 
Hale?” he asked. 

“Not now,” McLane addressed Mrs. 


Hale. “I have given your husband a 
sedative,” he said. ‘Keep all excite- 
ment from him when he awakens. I 


will call later.” 


“But see here, doctor,” objected Fer- 
guson. “I must interview Mr. Hale,” 
and in his earnestness he laid a persua- 
sive hand on the surgeon’s coat sleeve. 

“So you can, shortly,” answered Mc- 
Lane. “Come with me, Ferguson; I'll 
take you to the coroner’s.” There was 
that about McLane which deterred the 
detective from pressing the point. 

With a bow to the others McLane 
hurried away, Ferguson in his wake. 
Mrs. Hale gazed in dead silence at her 
three companions, then found relief in 
tears. 

“Hush, Agatha!” exclaimed — her 
brother-in-law, as her sobs grew in vol- 
ume. ‘Calm yourself.” 

John Hale’s strong voice carried some 
comfort, and she looked up a few min- 
utes later as the gong over the front 
door rang loudly. Through her tear- 
dimmed eyes she had a fleeting glimpse 
of a familiar slender figure hurrying 
past the portiéres and through the cen- 
tral hall to the circular staircase. Mrs. 
Hale’s tears burst out afresh. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “I just can’t break 
the news of Austin’s death to Polly 
Davis—they were engaged.” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about!’ John Hale spoke with rough 
vehemence. ‘Polly and Austin were not 
engaged.” Turning on his heel, he 
stamped his way out of the drawing- 
room, 

Mrs. Hale gazed in bewilderment at 
Richards and Latimer; the former an- 
swered her unspoken question. 

“Weren’t you aware of the situation?” 
he asked, and there was mockery in his 
tone. “John Hale and Austin, his step- 
son, were both madly in love with Polly 
—your husband’s secretary.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out next 
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AFETY FIRST,” is an excel- 

S lent motto for wise men and 

cowards. Wherefore it was 

very natural that Artie Parr 
should have adopted it, for Artie was— 
emphatically—both. 

Often Artie regretted the fact that 
he was a coward. It would have suited 
him very much better to be as brave.as 
he looked, because his appearance in- 
vited confidence and even liking on the 
part of persons who possessed the one 
thing which Artie needed, wanted, and 
lacked—money. If he had possessed 
anything at all in the way of courage 
it would have been easy for him to col- 
lect handsome dividends on it. As it 
was, he could never manage to whip 
himself into seizing his opportunities, 
although his wits were shrewd enough 
to point out many occasions on which 
courage was not conspicuously required. 

Artie had the kind of cowardice 
which is not contented with fearing im- 
mediate and visible dangers, but goes 
out of its way to imagine perils in the 
remote distance. Even when he saw a 
chance to put his hands on a profit 
which would have looked entirely safe 
to most men, Artie’s facile brain looked 
ahead and saw himself overtaken by 
the avenger, felt the cold stone of the 
cell floor under his feet, the harsh rasp 
of prison clothing on his skin. And 
after struggling against these dismal 
forevisions, Artie would abandon his 
chance and wait for something safer. 

His fear of the law was not alto- 
gether a matter of imagination. Artie 
had made one experiment in illegality, 
and the consequences had made him 


vividly acquainted with the unpleasant- 
ness of unsuccessful crime. Before he 
had spent a dollar of the two thousand 
which had come into his keeping as the 
result of that affair, the police had him 
under arrest. His loot was confiscated 
and his guilt so firmly established that 
not even his likable exterior, his big, 
straight body, his frank, boyish face, 
had been able to influence the jury in 
his favor. 

The fact that the foreman, a gloomy 
and grizzled carpenter, had voiced the 
jury’s recommendation of leniency at 
the same time he announced its verdict, 
the fact that the judge had tempered 
justice with mercy on account, he said, 
of the prisoner’s youth and unsophisti- 
cation, the even more important fact 
that the warden, the guards, and the 
trusties had made Artie’s eighteen 
months of prison existence considerably 
less trying than it might have been, did 
not lesson Artie’s fear of the law. He 
had never forgotten the stale, sour air 
of the cell block, the unclean, repellent 
food, the degradation of stripes, and 
the hard unpaid work in the prison 
shops. These memories alone would 
have served to restrain his timid spirit 
from any bold venture in the way of a 
second offense. But he had learned a 
deeper horror, there behind his barred 
door, which could send a tingling thrill 
of terror along his spine whenever it 
came back to him. 

There had been moments when a 
hush descended on the cell block, when 
the whole prison seemed to hold its 
breath and wait for something, when 
Artie, huddled on his board bed, could 

















hear his heart thumping. Then the 
lights would wink and flutter; twice or 
thrice there would be a jarring, grind- 
ing tremor along the stone floors from 
the dynamo room in the basement, and 
the whole cell block would lift a wolf- 
like how! which the guards made no at- 
tempt to suppress. In those ugly mo- 
ments Artie’s nimble imagination al- 
ways unlocked his cell door and led him 
out across the flagged exercise yard to 
the separate building which housed the 
death cells. He always saw himself in 
the place of the tottering figure which 
walked between the two guards toward 
the little green door. 

There is a proverb to the effect that 
the coward dies a thousand deaths and 
the brave man only one. Artie had 
never heard it, but he would have sub- 
scribed to it cordially. Artie Parr had 
died every time the prison lamps dulled 
and faded in that sinister fashion. He 
had died whenever the memory came 
back to him, long after the law had let 
him go free again. 

He knew that there was no death 
penalty for stealing, of course. It was 
not because he foresaw the chair and 
the dangling wires as the consequence of 
another failure in that endeavor, that 
he held back. It was merely the reflex- 
ive terror of the law—of the enemy 
which could, when it chose, kill a man 
in sober, calm deliberation, without hav- 
ing to conceal the deed or fear its re- 
sults. Artie Parr was horribly afraid 
of such a power. And his fear kept 
him honest in spite of an undiminished 
desire to enjoy the easy rewards of suc- 
cessful theft. 

During his sojourn behind the barred 
windows Artie had made friends. He 
always made them easily and without 
much effort on his own part. Nature, 


having provided him with the soul of a 
rat, had made partial amends by equip- 
ping him with a body, face, and voice 
which effectively concealed his spiritual 
defects. 
2C—ps 


Looking at Artie, hearing his 
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round, frank, pleasing tones, feeling the 
cordial grip of his big hand, even a good 
judge of human beings felt a friendly 
impulse. Artie got along rather well in 
prison. He left it with the good will 
of a number of people, including the 
warden, who had a long, earnest talk 
with him in the office, and ended by 
slipping him a ten-dollar bill in addition 
to the five-spot authorized by the law. 
He carried away with him the cordial 
regard of the keepers who had dealt 
with him, and of a dozen prisoners with 
whom prison discipline permitted him 
to come in contact. And he found a 
job waiting for him—a good job, where 
he had no need to fear police persecu- 
tion. The work was light, the wages 
liberal, and he was treated as though no 
prison stain lay on his record. 

His personality was also regponsible 
for this. One of the kind-hearted ladies 
who visited the prison had interested 
herself in the big, likable, boyish con- 
vict, so appealingly young, so unspoiled, 
so honestly penitent for his fault. 
Through her Artie had received a visit 
from John Hobson, whose heart was 
even bigger than his bank roll, and who 
agreed with the visitor that Artie was 
worth the trouble of saving. When 
Artie was released on parole, after a 
year and a half of his sentence, John 
Hobson met him in his car, driving it 
himself so that no chauffeur might 
know of Artie’s past. He had a com- 
plete outfit ready for Parr—plain, 
decent clothes, with no taint of prison 
origin about them. Artie’s hair had 
been allowed to grow a little in anticipa- 
tion of his release, and his pallor— 
rather becoming than otherwise—was 
accounted for on the story that he had 
just come out of the hospital. 

This benevolent fiction had preceded 
him at the boarding house where a 
room had been engaged by John Hob- 
son, and where an overworked landlady 
promptly succumbed to the appeal of 
Artie’s boyish good Jooks. 
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His job was also ready for him; it 
was a pleasant one. Arrayed in a gray 
uniform, he had a desk and chair in the 
lobby of the Hobson Building, where he 
combined the functions of sergeant-at- 
arms with those of an information bu- 
reau. His bigness admirably fitted him 
for the one task. It would have been 
a daring rascal indeed who would have 
ventured on crime within the awe-in- 
spiring presence of Artie Parr. And 
his smile, his voice, and his manner 
made it a pleasure to ask information 
of him. 

Here, if Artie had been what his ex- 
terior proclaimed him to be, he would 
have been wholly happy. People 
treated him well; young clerks joked 
with him, pretty stenographers returned 
his smiles with liberal interest, dignified 
tenants nodded gravely as they passed. 
He earned a good living, and when a 
plain-clothes man passed him, he had 
no reason to fear betrayal or persecu- 
tion. It was an ideal job for Artie, and 
he had the wits to know it. But he had 
his own interpretation of the word ideal. 

He liked the job because it gave him 
an official status which entitled him to 
go where he pleased about the big build- 
ing, which housed the offices of a hun- 
dred businesses—brokers and bankers, 
mainly, dealing with the thing Artie 
Parr worshiped—money. The Hobson 
3uilding was crammed with it, from 
the big bank on the ground floor to the 
steps leadmg up to the tower. Artie 
watched messengers come and go with 
fat wallets chained to their wrists—wal- 
lets in which, he knew, there was money 
enough to keep a man for the rest of his 
days. He heard men chattering of 
deals involving thousands; he saw ex- 
press wagons, guarded by armed men, 
deliver and take away heavy shipments 
of specie at the bank’s rear doors. All 
about him, wherever he looked, flowed 
a wide, ceaseless stream of the thing he 
loved and coveted. And he felt sure 
that some time or other his chance to 


dip deeply into that current must come 
to him. 

As time passed, however, the knowl- 
edge that he was a coward came to af- 
flict him more and more. He saw 
chance after chance slip away from him 
for want of a bare trifle of nerve. 
There was one occasion when a mes- 
senger—a sixteen-year old boy, with a 
silly, chinless face, left his wallet in 
Artie’s keeping while he slipped off for 
a game of craps with other young emis- 
saries in the alley. Artie found it 
stuffed with Liberty bonds—as negoti- 
able as so much currency. His fingers 
itched; but his soul inside him curled 
up and trembled. He need only go to 
his locker in the basement, remove his 
uniform, and disappear. It was as easy 
as that. But the thought of the prison 
froze him. He kept the wallet safe and 
returned it to the messenger with a 
merry word of admonition. 

Gradually his thoughts centered on 
one thing, John Hobson. His benefac- 
tor took a lively interest in Artie Parr, 
and the big man frequently stopped in 
at the office on the second floor, where 
Hobson managed his properties with 
the help of an old clerk and a flippant 
young stenographer. These two 
quickly accepted the friendship between 
their employer and the likable young 
fellow in uniform, and paid no attention 
to Artie’s visits. Hobson himself, con- 
scious of benevolence, liked to have 
Artie come in. He made the youngster 
welcome, talked affably with him, gave 
him cigars from his private stock, and 
a great deal of excellent advice. Artie 
smoked the cigars and expressed him- 
self as grateful for the counsels. 

But always his mind was on the safe 
in the inner room—the big, formidable 
steel box in which Hobson kept more 
money than Artie Parr could spend in 
a lifetime. More than once Artie had 





seen the inside of this strong box, had 
seen with his own eyes that it held 
something better than stocks and bonds 
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and checks. Hobson’s business in- 
volved cash—the pay roll of the build- 
ing, the receipts of cash rentals, the 
sums he kept on hand for quick invest- 
ment. Once, when Artie sat with him, 
he had jerked his hand toward the safe 
and announced that it held over a hun- 
dred thousand. Artie had grinned 
pleasantly ard suggested that the bank’s 
vaults would be safer; but behind his 
cheerful smile his brain was busy with 
the problem of stealing that money— 
stealing it so that no possible danger 
of punishment would be faced. 

Ever since then Artie had thought of 
little else. He could go and come al- 
most as he pleased. He could let him- 
self into the office after hours, using the 
pass-key which he had managed to 
duplicate through the old clerk’s care- 
lessness. It would be quite easy to stay 
in the office overnight, if he chose to 
try it, and ‘break into that safe at his 
leisure. Artie hated his cowardice 
more than ever as he realized that he 
would never dare to do it. If only he 
had been born with a little spunk! 

He was thinking about it when he 
found himself looking into Dan Hor- 
gan’s face and read recognition in the 
recessed, hard eyes. His mind leaped 
back to the workshop where Horgan 
had faced him across the bench, stitch- 
ing away at the endless job which en- 
gaged them both. His first impulse 
was one of flight. Horgan would trade 
on their common secret, he was sure; 
Horgan would shake him down for 
petty blackmail. Artie towered above 
the small, slight figure. He could have 
broken Horgan between his bare hands; 
but he was horribly afraid, nevertheless, 
behind his cheerful smile, and his hand 
tried to tremble as he offered it. 

“Well, Artie!’ Horgan spoke in the 
old covert fashion of the prison, the 
words sliding invisibly between motion- 
less lips, but the tone was cordial. And 
his hand gripped Artie’s with a friendly 
pressure. His terror lessened a little. 
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“How'd you get a job here?” Hor- 
gan’s eye twinkled. “Pretty soft!’ He 
glanced around him enviously. Artie 
had a stab of panic. Horgan looked 
like a jailbird. And there were always 
plain-clothes men strolling about—sup- 
pose somebody saw them together! He 
whispered quickly. 

“Sh! Better not be seen together.” 

Horgan laughed. “Not ashamed of 
your old pals, are you, Artie?” 

There was almost a threat in the tone, 
Artie thought. He must pacify this 
man, somehow. Horgan might be dan- 
gerous if he was angered. He grinned 
in the frank, appealing way which had 
always disarmed trouble. 

“You know better. Where can I see 
you—alone? You might spoil things 
if we got spotted chinning here.” 

Hlorgan’s face instantly smoothed 
into understanding. “Right. I’m hang- 
ing out at Kilray’s place. Dannet 
Street, near Ranken. Find me there 
any night after nine. Come around to- 
night. If you're on something 
good——” 

“Sh! To-night.” Artie spoke with 
sudden loudness as the elevator starter 
glanced toward him. “McLeish & 
Hardy, sir? They’ve moved over to 
the Pollux Trust Building, two squares 
south.” 

Horgan took the hint and slipped 
away. Artie felt better, but his heart 
was still beating fast. Horgan’s recog- 
nition had frightened him through and 
through. But gradually, as he turned 
it over in his mind, he saw light. Per- 
haps, if Horgan was ready to help, 
they might pull off something between 
them. He felt instinctively that Hor- 
gan had the quality he lacked. The 
small, slight crook conveyed a reassur- 
ing impression of courage which Artie 
Parr recognized more clearly than most 
men. Being a coward himself helped 
him to detect bravery in others. He 
was very sure that Horgan wouldn’t be 
afraid, in his place. And by working 











together—he began to look ahead. If 
Horgan did the actual work, merely 
splitting the proceeds with Artie, the 
police could never bring the crime home 
to Artie except through Horgan. And 
Horgan wouldn’t squeal. Somehow 
Artie was very sure of that. It went 
with the courage he felt in the other. 
Brave men didn’t tell on their pals. 

Slowly, as he thought it over, he 
could see how it would work. He'd 
tell Horgan all about the safe. He'd 
explain how he could hide in the mop- 
cupboard until the building was empty ; 
he could turn over that pass-key. Hor- 
gan—he remembered that Horgan was 
known in the prison as a box-worker, a 
skilled safe-robber—Horgan could get 
into the big vault which defied Artie 
Parr’s ignorance. And if anybody 
were caught and punished it would be 
Horgan. Artie’s finger prints wouldn't 
be left behind to give him away. Hor- 
gan’s might. Anyway, Artie would 
have a first-class alibi ready. He could 
be sick, for instance, and jolly Mrs, 
McCurdy into making him some broth, 
and fussing over him as she did the 
time he had the flu. 

Yes. That would do. He thought of 
himself staying on after the robbery, 
unsuspected and safe, and, after a year 
or two, he could quit on some good 
excuse and go West, even though it 
wouldn’t be very pleasant waiting while 
the police looked for Horgan. Then 
another idea crept into Artie’s mind. 
Suppose the police didn’t have to look 
very long for Horgan? Suppose Artie 
went to John Hobson and confessed— 
in strict confidence, of course—that he 
had seen Horgan in the building. He 
foresaw that Hobson would never give 
Artie away. Hobson understood things 
too well; he’d realize that Artie had 
been true to his duty at the price of 
sacrificing the honor which is supposed 
to exist between thieves, and he’d shield 
him against the chance of Horgan’s dis- 
covering his double-dealing. 
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Even if Horgan did turn and squeal, 
after that, Artie’s position would be 
sound. He could say that Horgan was 
only trying to revenge himself for 
Artie’s part in his failure to escape. 
That would be plausible. And Horgan 
would draw a pretty stiff sentence as 
third offender, too. It would be years 
before he got out of prison and could 
look for Artie with an eye to vengeance. 

The more Artie thought about it the 
better it looked. And by the time he 
joined Dan Horgan, that evening, his 
mind was fully made up. He would 
enlist Horgan’s skilled services in open- 
ing the safe, exact a good split in the 
plunder, and then discreetly squeal 
through Hobson. There would be no 
risk, all the way through, not one situ- 
ation in which Artie Parr would need 
the courage he never could attain. He 
would be out of sight, a safe, silent 
partner in the crime and in its punish- 
ment. He might even get a reward out 
of Hobson. Hobson was just liberal 
enough to hand him a handsome sum 
for his fidelity. He chuckled inwardly 
at the thought. 

Very cautiously he broached his 
scheme to Horgan, who lay on the 
frowsy cot in his room where they re- 
paired from Kilray’s—smoking and 
staring at the ceiling through half shut 
eyes. As he warmed to the task Artie 
grew enthusiastic, diagramming the cor- 
ridors, showing just where a man could 
hide between closing hour and _ late 
evening. He described the safe; he ex- 
hibited his pass-key. He was almost 
eloquent on the topic of the cash in the 
safe. And Horgan listened and smoked 
without speech until Artie finished. 
Then, sitting up on his cot, he declared 
himself bluntly. 

“You’re a simp, Artie. Don’t you 
see that it’d be a sur pinch, for you, if 
any trick got pulled off in that place? 
The bulls know your record, and they 
know you're there. The first thing 
they’d do would be to run you in and 














sweat the gizzard out of you. And 
even if you come clear, in the end, you'd 
lose your soft snap and have to beat it. 
No, son—it wouldn’t pay you. You've 
fat graft right where you 
are. Stay with it. You'll wear dia- 
monds quicker that way. You'll never 
be a good gun if you live to be a hun- 
dred. You're too big, too good looking, 
too friendly. A crook needs to be little 
and sort of invisible, and he can’t afford 


got a nice, 


to have friends. Cut it out ‘and stay 
level.” 
Artie was thunderstruck. A moral 


lecture was the last thing in the world 
to be expected from Dan Horgan. He 
saw his bright dreams of a moneyed 
future receding out of reach. With all 
his eloquence he sought to convince the 
other of the soundness of the plan. 

“Oh, we could make the riffle easy,’ 
conceded Horgan. “It’s a pipe. But 
I’m thinkin’ about your end of it. Even 
if we got clear with the stuff, you’d be 
a crook for life. I took a fancy to you, 
kid, up there in the big house. It’s no 
game for you, and I ain’t goin’ to help 
you into it.” 

Artie misunderstood a little. “I 
wouldn’t run any risk,” he protested. 
“This guy Hobson is a mush-head—a 
soft mark. Why, if I went up there 
and told him I'd cracked his box and 
pulled a little slow music about being 
sorry, he’d shake me by the mitt and 
stake me to another start. He’s a 
natural simp, I tell you. Didn’t he 
come up to the big house and blow me 
to a ride down in his car, when they 
sprung me? Didn’t he stake me to coin 
and rags and a room? Didn’t he hand 
me this job, knowin’ all the time what 
I was? I tell you it’s safe as a stone 
wall, Dan. He wouldn’t lay a finger on 
me if he caught me right in the act.” 

Dan Horgan’s eyes closed medita- 
tively. He asked a question or two. 
Artie answered them impatiently. ‘Ah, 
what if he did? A guy as soft as that 
has a jolt coming, I guess! Don’t pull 
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that camp-meeting stuff on me, Dan. I 
look like a nice little kid, but that’s my 
bet—my looks.” 

“[ don’t know but you said a para- 


} + 
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graph there, kid.’ 

Horgan rose and walked uneasily 
about the room. He seemed to be hesi- 
tating, and Artie talked eagerly in be- 
half of his scheme while Horgan 
fumbled at his bureau, straightened the 
scrap of mirror hanging between the 
shuttered windows, folded a_ towel 
which lay on the floor and hung it 
neatly on the rod of the washstand. 
His uneasiness convinced Artie that he 
was wavering. Inwardly he despised 
the old box-worker for his exhibition 
of softness. A man who would talk 
like that deserved to get a swift jar 
or two. Horgan came back to the table, 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes half 
shut. He glanced at Artie’s diagrams, 
shook his head. Artie talked even more 
earnestly. Horgan still hesitated. He 
played with the pencil and the bits of 
paper on which Artie had scrawled the 
plan of the building. He picked up the 
pass-key and swung it, till it slipped 
from his fingers and dropped on the 
carpet. He found it and put it back 
on the table, still scowling as a man 
does when he vacillates between con- 
flicting desires. 

“No. Nothin’ stirrin,’ kid,” he de- 
cided finally. “I don’t want any of it 
in mine. I’m a hard-boiled egg, maybe, 
but I don’t start kids in on the crook 
stuff. Run straight, kid, and live out- 
doors.” 

He handed back the 
drawings with so much decision that 
Artie was convinced. He was very 
angry with Horgan, but it was charac- 
teristic of him not to reveal the fact. 
He seemed as good-natured as ever 
when he went away, but as he walked 
back to Mrs. McCurdy’s he cursed Dan 
Horgan with a fluency that 
gentleman himself might have envied. 
And he made up his mind to have an- 
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other try the next evening. The chance 
might never come again. Competent 
safe-crackers cannot be advertised for, 
like plasterers or office boys. If Hor- 
gan got away, Artie Parr might never 
meet another man capable of helping 
him carry out the scheme. 

Next afternoon he dropped in at 
Hobson’s office, drawn by a desire to 
inspect the premises again. The big 
safe stood open, and while Artie stood 
talking to his benefactor, the old clerk 
put away a fat sheaf of bills in one of 
the compartments. Artie looked out of 
the window, his hands aching to snatch 
the money and run for it. But he 
chatted amiably with Hobson, as if 
nothing were farther from his thoughts 
than robbery. As he was going out the 
older man stopped him. 

“Get a few cigars out of the humidor, 
Arthur. Take enough to last you over 
Sunday. I’m going down to Washing- 
ton to-morrow morning, so you won't 
get another chance for a few days.” 
He laughed genially. It was a jest be- 
tween them that Artie’s visits were in- 
spired purely by a fondness for good 
tobacco. 

Artie echoed the laugh and helped 
himself from the humidor, filling his 
pocket with the big, black perfectos. 
His mind was busy with the news. If 
Hobson was going away it would be all 
the easier and safer. The old clerk 
might not even discover the robbery. 
He stopped with his hand on the door- 
knob. 

“T don’t want to butt in, Mr. Hob- 
son, but you’re taking a long chance to 
keep so much ready cash in the safe. 
When you're away- Of course I 
don’t mean to imply that the old boy 
out there isn’t on the level, but it’s a big 
temptation to put in his way.” 

Hobson laughed. “Don’t worry, 





Arthur, I’m the only man who knows 
the combination of that safe. When 
I’m away it stays shut. Old Sam has 
to worry along on the petty cash till I 
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get back. Not that I don’t trust him, 
for I do—perfectly. But if he doesn’t 
know the combination no stick-up man 
can come in here and make him open 
the safe for him. It’s just a bit safer, 
all around.” 

Arthur mumbled an agreement and 
went out, his mind leaping to this new 
aspect of the case. If he could per- 
suade Horgan to break into the safe to- 
morrow night the loss might not be dis- 
covered till Monday. Horgan wouldn’t 
use “soup” on a job like this; he’d have 
to manage to tease the combination 
open by listening to the tumblers. And 
the safe wouldn’t show any signs of 
tampering until Hobson came back 
from Washington. 

The idea hypnotized him. He 
watched the big clock anxiously, chafing 
under the enforced delay. At six, al- 
though he was supposed to remain on 
duty for another hour, he left his post 
and changed to street clothes. He hur- 
ried uptown toward Dannet Street, re- 
hearsing the arguments he meant to use 
on Horgan. In the shabby bar a flat- 
nosed attendant informed him hoarsely 
that Horgan had gone out and wouldn’t 
be back, probably, till late. The check 
heightened Artie Parr’s impatience. 
Was he going to lose this amazing 
chance merely because the safe-cracker 
chose to amuse himself? If he didn’t 
see Horgan to-night it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible to frame up the job for to-mor- 
row. And the next day would be Sun- 
day, with the building closed and no 
one admitted except by identification on 
the part of the watchman. 

He started back to Mrs. McCurdy’s, 
thought better of it, and went into the 
bar again. The barkeeper eyed him un- 
pleasantly and asked him for his order 
in a tone which disturbed him consider- 
ably. He was afraid to swallow the 
drink set before him; the place looked 
very much like a dive in which a man’s 
liquor could be drugged and the man 
himself beaten and robbed, all as part 














of the day’s work. Yet he was even 
more afraid of not drinking it, lest the 
refusal give offense to the pugnacious 
individual behind the bar. Ele carried 
it to one of the dirty little tables and 
sat down, casting an apprehensive 
glance at three or four rough-looking 
customers who drank and whispered in 
a corner. Presently other formidable- 
appearing gentlemen entered and were 
served by the flat-nosed one. Artie 
fancied that the barkeeper spoke about 
him, for they all managed to look in his 
direction, and he did not like the quality 
of their glances in the least. Gradually, 
as he tried to finish his drink, his fears 
submerged him. He wanted to spring 
up and run toward the door; in fancy 
he saw himself beset and beaten and 
robbed—perhaps even murdered for 
the little money he carried. Even his 
desire to see Horgan could not over- 
come these mounting terrors. He 
gulped the last of his drink and swag- 
gered out, managing to preserve his 
show of unconcern till the door swung 
to behind him, although his imagination 
pictured half a dozen guns leveled at his 
back. 

In the dingy street he hesitated. The 
locality was obviously none too law- 
abiding; the men who passed him im- 
pressed him, in his nervous state, as 
desperate criminals, ready to shed his 
blood for a dime or two, or for sheer 
fun. He wanted to take to his heels, 
but the thought of the money in Hob- 
son’s safe dominated these fears, now 
that he was safely out of the saloon. 
He walked back and forth several times, 
a prey to variegated terrors. It was 
beginning to be dark in the narrow 
street. He paused as he passed the 
poster-covered wooden fence which 
protected the excavation of a new cel- 
lar, diagonally across the street from 
Kilray’s bar. The gate was not locked 
as he tested it. He opened it and 
stepped in quickly, relieved to discover 
that there was no watchman left on the 
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job. The incline up which the cart- 
loads of earth had been hauled afforded 
him standing room behind the gate. A 
crack between the boards enabled him 
to watch Kflray’s doorway. If Hor- 
gan came back he would be sure to 
recognize him against those badly 
lighted windows, he thought. It was a 
good place to wait and watch. He was 
safe, here, and the sacrifice of his sup- 
per did not greatly disturb him. He 
wished that he dared smoke, but he was 
afraid to strike a light, lest some one 
see the flame from the upper windows 
of the houses beyond the excavation. 

The time dragged  interminably. 
More than once he was on the point of 
giving it up and going home, but the 
memory of the bills he had seen going 
into the safe stiffened his purpose. He 
must see Horgan to-night or the whole 
glittering scheme collapsed. He was 
tired and afraid, but he desperately 
wanted that money, and he waited, 
while the hours drifted slowly past. 
He could hear faraway chimes as the 
noise of the city dulled; nine, ten, 
eleven—it was midnight when he de- 
cided that Horgan wouldn’t come back. 
He opened the gate an inch or two and 
surveyed the street. Suddenly he 
realized again that he was in a decid- 
edly vicious neighborhood, and that the 
hour was dismally propitious for crimes 
of violence. A man could be murdered 
in Dannet Street and no one would 
ever hear of his disappearance, Artie 
thought. He wanted to be sure that he 
had a clear passage to the lights of the 
avenue, where the trolley-line offered 
a thin semblance of protection. 

Just as he was about to slip away a 
man turned the corner and came quickly 
toward him, keeping well in the shadow 
of the buildings and walking with a 
soundless step which frightened Artie 
to his marrow. He drew back, his 
hands suddenly damp and quivering. 
Through the chink he watched the ap- 
proaching figure. It was Horgan! 











With the recognition all Artie’s fears 
subsided. He was so relieved that for 
a moment the reaction provided him 
with something like courage. He 
stepped out boldly and called Horgan’s 
name as the other stopped and drew 
back, huddling into the shadows again. 

“Don’t shoot, Dan. It’s only me. 
Art Parr % 

He saw Horgan’s hand come away 
from his pocket. 

“What’s the big idea?’ asked the 
safe-blower in a surly whisper. “What 
d’yuh mean by jumpin’ a guy like that? 
You might ha’ got plugged f’r your 
trouble.” 

“T been waiting for you, Dan. I got 
to talk this play over with you. The 
big boss is due to be away over Sunday, 
and we got a great chance- x 

“Nothin’ stirrin’. I told you that 
last night. It goes.” 

“But Dan—listen—I just got to make 
this play. I got to. You don’t 
know a 

There was a genuine note of pain in 
Artie’s voice. He always had possessed 
that trick of working on other people’s 
sympathies. In spite of himself Hor- 
gan relented perceptibly. He motioned 
Artie toward the darkness of the exca- 
vation and followed him behind the 
shelter of the gate. 

“What’s up, Art? You in bad? 
Why you got to finger a wad so bad?” 

Artie caught the hint of surrender in 
the question. Horgan was soft, too! 
Deep within his rat’s mind Artie 
laughed at the ease with which he 
had managed it. A little slow music 
and they all fell. His mind worked 
fast. On the spur of the moment he 
invented a totally fictitious sister, in- 
fected her with tuberculosis, and cre- 
ated a doctor who prescribed the moun- 
tains, rest, food, and care as the one 
chance of saving her life. He told it 
haltingly, because he had to make it 
up as he went, but the gaps and pauses 
only increased the pathos of his tale. 
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He despised Dan Horgan more than 
ever as he saw its effect. 

“That’s tough, Artie—that sure is 
tough. If you'd told me that first— 
well, it don’t matter. IJ’ll stake your 
sister to this cure. I'd rather do it that 
way than pull your stunt. No reason 
why you should make a crook of your- 
self, kid.” 

Artie managed not to curse aloud. 
A few dollars of charity, instead of a 
fortune! He hesitated a moment to in- 
vent some additional circumstance 
which would increase the amount of his 
imaginary need. In the murk he saw 
Horgan unwrap the paper from a pack- 
age he had held under his arm. It was 
dark, but Artie’s eyes were used to it, 
and enough light crept along the street 
from the distant arc lamp to reveal the 
contents of that bundle. Artie’s eyes 
stared at the spectacle of perhaps forty 
thin packets of bills, each held together 
by a narrow belt of white—such 
sheaves of bills as he had watched the 
tellers handling in the bank, while his 
fingers itched and his mouth watered. 
He guessed the truth instantly: Hor- 
gan had made a play of his own, and 
this was the harvest. No wonder the 
safe-cracker had refused his proposal, 
last night, with this haul in prospect. 
And now, with so much loot in hand, 
he certainly wouldn’t hear of another 
job till it was spent. He’d be lying low 
till the chase died down, spending his 
easy gains while Artie Parr’s big chance 
slippped away from him. 

“A thousand ought to see you 
through, oughtn’t it?” Horgan lifted 
one of the packets and proffered it. 
“Here. I c’n stake you to that much, 
I guess. I made a pretty good play, to- 
night.” 

A thousand! Every one of those 
sheaves represented a thousand dollars. 
Artie’s mind made the calculation hur- 
riedly. Thirty or forty thousand dol- 
lars within reach of his fingers—a de- 
serted street—midnight—a __ neighbor- 

















hood where men died rather suddenly 
and without too much curiosity on the 
part of the police. 

All his life Artie Parr had been a 
coward. His big, powerful body had 
never been called upon to defend itself. 
He had wriggled out of fights as a boy; 
as a man he had been easily able to 
avoid them. He was afraid of every- 
thing; he hated to turn out his light at 
night and lie awake in the dark. But, 
for just a fractional section of a mo- 
ment, his greed and disappointment 
made him forget that he was afraid, 
made him remember that he had 
strength enough to do as he pleased 
with this undersized, prison-sapped old 
crook before him. His big hands 
flashed forward, impacting one after 
the other on Horgan’s jaw. It was the 
first time in his life that Artie had felt 
the smash of his fists on human flesh 
and bone. The sensation maddened 
him for another instant. He sprang 
forward, striking again and again as 
the smaller man reeled backward. Sud- 
denly he saw Horgan stagger and van- 
ish. There was an ugly sound from 
the bare rock below, stripped of its 
earthen cushion by the foundation dig- 
gers. Artie crouched, listening, his 
fears swarming back upon him. 

Hiorgan had a gun, of course. He 
would be without mercy now. Artie 
trembled as his body felt the stab of the 
bullets in vivid fancy. And then a new 
thought came to him. Dan Horgan 
would never forget or forgive. He 
would hunt down the man who had 
robbed him and take his price—a hard 
price, for the treason. Artie listened 
with all his might. There was no sound 
from below. Instead of reassuring him, 
this multiplied his fears. Probably 
Horgan was dead. He must have 
struck those rocks hard—it had sounded 
as if he had fallen head first. Dead! 
Why, if they brought this home to him, 
it would be murder! He’d killed Dan 
in the process of a robbery, and he 
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knew enough law to know this made it 
a first degree matter, regardless of in- 
tent. 

His knees sagged under him. He 
saw the prison lights flicker and wink, 
he heard again the jarring scrape of the 
dynamos, the howl of the caged wolves 
in the cell block. But this time 
He forced himself to think. 

If Dan was dead they could never 
bring it home to Artie Parr. Nobody 
had seen him sneak into the inclosure. 
The loafers at Kilray’s might identify 
him as having asked for Horgan, but 
that proved nothing, It had happened 
hours before. Yes, if he got away 
safely from the scene of the crime, 
there would be nothing to connect him 
with it. Nothing, unless Dan Hor- 
gan wasn’t dead. Suppose Dan were 
only fatally hurt? Suppose he recov- 
ered consciousness long enough to make 
a statement? Artie felt a wave of 
nausea at the consequences. He knew 
that Dan Horgan’s code would not pro- 
tect him, now. He had tried to rob a 
man in the act of receiving a generous 
kindness, and Horgan would squeal 
without hesitation. 

He thought it over, his teeth clenched, 
a cold sweat on his wrists and face, 
his hands shaking. He daren’t go 
without knowing. There wasn’t any 
other safety for Arthur Parr but the 
safety of being sure that Dan Horgan 
would never hunt him down, never tell 
who had struck that blow. He’d have 
to go down there and make sure! 

Only the drive of his terrors could 
have done it. He crept down the in- 
cline on his hands and knees, dying the 
death at every step, flogged by the fears 
that rode him, into something like brav- 
ery. He groped his way over the un- 
even rocks of the excavation until his 
hand recoiled from the touch of human 
flesh. It took every atom of his reso- 
lution to force it back to that contact, 
but he did it. 

When he crept up the incline he was 











sick and shaken, but his terror had be- 
gun to gubside. Dan Horgan would 
never harm him, by word or deed. He 
knew that, now. The knowledge came 
only as a relief. He did not feel the 
least twinge of compassion or regret. 
Artie Parr didn’t understand those 
weaknesses. There was no room in- 
side his big, good-looking body for any- 
thing but his cowardice and his greed. 

Sut as he gathered up the biils and 
stowed them carefully in his various 
pockets, his terror receded before the 
reassurances of his wits. There was 
absolutely nothing to link him to this 
job. It was much better than the 
scheme he had planned. As_ things 
stood Horgan had shouldered all the 
guilt, and Artie Parr had all the profits. 
And Horgan was dead and would have 
nothing to say when the police found 
him—if they ever did find him. For it 
had dawned on Artie, down there in the 
litter of broken rock, that the reason 
there was no watchman on the job was 
because it had been abandoned. It 
might be years before they. resumed 
work, Then, of course, they’d find 
some bones and rags. Even if they 
found Dan in the morning it wouldn’t 
matter, though. Artie Parr was per- 
fectly safe. 

He went back to Mrs. McCurdy’s, 
let himself in with his latch-key, and 
crept upstairs in his stocking feet. In 
his room he counted the money. It 
was less than he had imagined. Some 
of the sheafs held only a hundred dol- 
lars. A few were for a thousand and 
most for five hundred. It totaled a 
little less than twenty thousand. He 
felt a certain resentment about this—it 
was almost as if Dan Horgan had in- 
cited him to murder on false pretenses. 
Still, twenty thousand was a lot of 
money—more money than Artie Parr 
could have earned in fifteen years’ 
labor. He let his mind roam forward 
into a future of easy living. He stowed 
the bills carefully in his bureau drawer, 
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resolved to find a better hiding place in 
the morning. And he slept almost 
dreamlessiy. As he drifted into slum- 
ber, indeed, he told himself that per- 
haps even yet he could arrange to get 
Hobson’s money, too. There was no 
reason why he should hurry. It would 
be wiser to wait, in fact. 

fe struggled back to consciousness 
with a dim sense of danger troubling his 
waking instants. He sat up, suddenly, 
staring into the amiable countenance of 
Riordan, the probation officer at head- 
quarters to whom, during his parole 
period, he had been obliged to report. 
Behind Riordan a beefy man in uni- 
form was rummaging in the bureau. 
Artie Parr’s heart skipped a beat. He 
groped weakly for the metal at the head 
of his bed, suddenly faint and dizzy. 
He tried to speak, but there were no 
words. And before his mind had 
cleared of the sudden mist of panic, the 
man at the bureau cried out. 

“Here we are, Riordan! Here’s the 
coin!” 

Riordan.shook his head at Artie, as a 
kindly schoolmaster might survey a dis- 
appointing pupil. 

“T did think better of you, Parr,” he 
said gently. “I always knew you'd 
show your crooked streak when it 
suited you; but I’d have bet you’d do 
it neatly. This was a bum job—a 
stupid job, Parr. I thought better of 
you—and I never gave you credit for 
nerve enough to croak anybody, either.” 

Artie Parr could only gasp and stare. 
Croak? Then they knew about Dan 
Horgan? They’d brought it home to 
him so soon as this? His mind reeled 
and staggered. 

“And such a dirty trick, too! I’ve 
always hated having to make a pinch 
where it meant the chair, but this time 
I’m glad to do it. You”—Riordan’s 
face hardened—“you skunk! When 
Hobson picked you out of the mud and 
treated you like a pet! Tied him up 














and tortured him till he gave you his 
combination, and then croaked him! I 
always figured you had a mean streak, 
but I never got you right.” 

Artie’s mind worked at last. So that 
was it, eh? Dan Horgan had meant to 
double cross him! He remembered 
how the safe-breaker had studied those 
drawings, how he had played with the 
pass-key—yes, he had gone to the wash- 
stand, too. That was to get soap for an 
impression. And yesterday he must 
have filed a key for himself, hidden 
out in the cupboard Artie had sug- 
gested, and found John Hobson alone 
in his office, working late because of his 
intended absence! 

“Tt wasn’t me—it wasn’t me!” The 
words tore free from his lips. “It was 
Horgan—Dan Horgan! He—he asked 
me to keep the coin for him. I never 
guessed where he got it—we were pals 
up there and I fell for it. Honest, 
Riordan i 

“And you weren’t in on the play?” 
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“No—I never. ad 


“Yah! And your pocket full of Hob- 
son’s cigars, and your prints all over 
his humidor! You, with a pass-key in 
your jeans! Come through with a bet- 
ter one, Parr. The jury won’t fall for 
that !” 

“It was Dan Horgan, I tell you.” 
Artie was hysterical, now, as the beefy 
patrolman came toward him, the glitter 
of nickeled handcuffs showing beside 
his big fist. “It was Horgan si 

Riordan arose. “Get into your 
clothes,” he barked. ‘When we find 








Horgan we'll ask him about it. But it 
won't make any difference to you, 
Pare.” 


And as Artie Parr fumbled with but- 
tons which his trembling fingers could 
not control, his wakening brain told 
him that Riordan was right. 

It wouldn’t make any difference to 
Artie Parr whether they found Hor- 
gan or didn’t find him. 

And it didn’t. 








DENOUNCE UNGRATEFUL CONVICT 


WHat the attitude of convicts is toward fellow offenders who do not live 

up to their obligations under the honor system of management of prisons, 
is shown in striking fashion in the July issue of Work and Hope, the publica- 
tion edited and printed by the inmates of the West Virginia penitentiary at 
Moundsville. In an article, entitled “An Ingrate,” the convict editors tell, in 
no uncertain terms, what they think of Clarence W. Chambers, who was par- 
doned recently by the governor of the State. 

Chambers was granted his freedom because he had centracted tuberculosis. 
The two prison doctors had reported his condition to the warden, who appealed 
to the governor for a pardon for the sick man. The governor granted the 
appeal, and from the fund raised by the sale of the prison magazine Chambers 
was lent sufficient money to take him to his home. Instead of going there, how- 
ever, he sought out the mother of a fellow inmate in the penitentiary and 
swindled her out of fifty dollars. He told her that for that amount he could 
get a certificate of ill health for her son from the prison physicians. Longing 


to have her boy with her again, the mother parted with her hard-earned cash. 

The article ends with these words: 

“We want this man returned, and we ask our readers to be on the lookout 
for him, as he may approach some other inmate’s friends or relatives with more 
of his sneaking, dirty tricks. 

“Clarence W. Chambers, alias Clarence Boughton, alias Joseph W. Lee, 
we want you returned where you belong.” 
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1EN I broke the news to our 
Xa7 small household, aunt Mar- 
garet was so horrified. My 
stars! J] thought she was go- 
ing into a fit! 

“Dolores Agatha Fremont!’ she 
wailed, bringing in my middle name, 
which I loathe. “What in the world 
can you be thinking of? The idea! 


Can you imagine such a thing, John?” 

“Oh, well, it could be worse!” my 
uncle Jack said with a smile. 
pose she wanted to elope with a pro- 
fessional boxer, or go into the movies!” 


“Sup- 


“You 
ously,” 
curtly. 
about!” 

“It isn’t a jest as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” I spoke up. “I have fully 
made up my mind, aunt Margaret and 
uncle Jack. I am twenty-one years of 
age, and [ think I have the right to 
choose my own career.” 

“Career, indeed?” cried my aunt. 
“Did you ever hear of a girl of your 
refinement and family connections 
wanting to become a common—a com- 
mon criminal catcher? <A _ detective! 
What would all our friends say?” 

I refused to weaken. 

“Our friends will know nothing at 
all about it. I’m simply tired of our 
humdrum f Teas, 


need not regard it humor- 
aunt Margaret interrupted 
“It isn’t a matter I care to jest 


round of existence. 
bridge, tennis, poky dances, and dusty 
motor trips! I want some work to do 
—work which will have a thrill at- 
tached. What excitement do I get out 
of being a society butterfly >?” 


“Why not get married?” Uncle Jack 
chuckled, and began softly to hum the 
chorus of a popular song. 

I could have stamped my foot, for 
uncle knew my views on matrimonial 
entanglements. He simply loves to 
tease me and make me mad. 

“If you’ve made up your mind to do 
this preposterous thing, Dolores, I 
know argument is useless, you are so 
stubborn!” Aunt Margaret sighed help- 
lessly. 

“I have rented a couple of offices in 
the Hyland Building, and I am going to 
start in to-morrow. Already I’ve ad- 
vertised for a stenographer and an 
office boy. I mean business.” 

“In a few days we're apt to be read- 
ing newspaper stories about ‘Dolly the 
Detective ; or, the Society Sleuth Solves 
Another Baffling Mystery.” We'll have 
a famous personage in the family yet,” 
uncle Jack said teasingly. 

“Tt is dreadful enough without your 
ghastly jokes.”. My aunt was much per- 
turbed. ‘Dolores, dear, won’t you lis- 
ten to reason? If this gets out 24 

She pleaded with me for over ten 
minutes, but I adamant. Aunt 
Margaret is old-fashioned; she hasn’t 
the modern outlook. In her day girls 
were content to sit stiffly with folded 
hands, and occasionally sew or crochet 
something for exercise. There were no 
girl lawyers, or doctors, or detectives. 
At least, I never heard of any. 

Of course I'll have to admit it was a 
bit bizarre on my part to attempt a de 
tective career. But I was tired of in- 
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sipid society affairs. I desired to do 
something out of the ordinary, Ever 
since I had been a small girl I had de- 
voured detective stories and magazines, 
and J felt I wasn’t entirely without 
sleuthing ability. Deciding to become a 
private detective, I surreptitiously took 
a correspondence course of training. I 
wasn’t taking up the work because I 
needed money. Dear old daddy had 
left me a bountiful supply, and aunt 
Margaret and uncle Jack were horribly 
rich. It was just the thrills I craved. 

Uncle Jack drove me to the Hyland 
Building in his town car the next morn- 
ing. I reached my new offices a few 
minutes after ten o’clock, and I'll con- 
fess it gave me a delicious little shud- 
der to read upon the door, in black 
paint: 

DOLORES 
Special Investigator. 

Private Detective Work. 

Hours: 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


The single name “Dolores” had a sort 
of mysterious and intriguing sound, I 
thought, and it would help conceal my 
identity for a while, too. I didn’t want 
my friends to know of my venture just 
yet. The office hours I had picked in 
case I wanted to go to a matinée in the 
afternoon and yet not disappoint any 
possible customers—clients, I should 
Say. 

Uncle Jack helped me tidy things in 
the outer and inner offices—I had 
bought some furniture and fittings— 
and, while we were arranging the desks, 
somebody knocked on the outer door. 

“A client?’ uncle Jack uttered. 
“Business is going to be good here.” 

“Come in!” I called, trying hard to 
adopt a professional cast of counte- 
nance, 

In answer to the summons a very 
young blond woman walked inside. 
She was tall and slight, and it appeared 
as if she had applied her rouge and lip- 
stick too freely, I thought. 
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“Were you advertisin’ for a steno?” 
she asked. 

“T am seeking a stenographer.” I 
recalled my ads in the newspapers. 
“Are you—do you wish to apply for 
the position ?” 

“T’ll say so!” the girl replied. “I 
came here at five minutes to eight this 
mornin’, and I been hangin’ around ever 
since. I don’t want nobody to beat me 
to this job.” 

“You are a stenographer by profes- 
sion ?” 

“You said it! I took a shot in the 
arm from a business college a coupla 
years ago and I can scrawl hooks and 
jazz the old keyboard a little, I guess.” 
This young woman seemed to have a 
form of speech all her own. 

“Where were you working last?’ 

“Oh, I haven’t been doin’ any office 
work for several months. The last job 
I had was cashier in a picture show, 
and before that I was a hasher in a 
restaurant. But I’m not the worst 
steno in the world.” 

Something about this slangy creature 
appealed to me, and after a few more 
questions I decided to give Miss Lulu 
Gharrity the position. I had _ little 
enough work for her, anyway. She was 
to report for duty the next morning. 

“You're going to have a wonderful 
layout here, believe me!’ Uncle Jack 
grinned when she had departed. ‘Well, 
I'll be running along, Dolly. If you 
want me for anything, call the office. I 
hope my little Sherlock gets all kinds 
of baffling mysteries and dark secrets 
to unveil.” 

The next hour proved dull. I grew 
quite restless wishing for something to 
happen. Then a lame urchin came in— 
applicant for the job of office boy. 

‘What’s your name, and what’s your 
age?” I quizzed him. 

“They call me Limpy, and I’m nearly 
fourteen.” 

“But what’s your real name?” 

“Clarence—Clarence Styles,” he an- 
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swered reluctantly. “Nobody hardly 
ever calls me Clarence, though. I hate 
that name!” 

“I’m sorry, but I certainly could not 
call you Limpy, if you worked here. 
Ever been in any one’s offices before?” 

“No, ma’am, I never worked in any. 
I would like to be a detective, though. 
Are you really a detective like—like the 
city detectives ?” 

“T am a private detective. 
private cases.” 

“And do you catch murderers and 
burglars and escaped convicts ?” 

“I suppose I will if somebody wants 
me to.” 

“Will I get a chance to shadow people 
and everything? I read about detec- 
tives that let their office boys shadow 
suspects or whatever they call ’em.” 

“T do not want a boy for exactly that 
purpose; but you may be called upon 
some time,” I vaguely promised. 

“Gee, then, I guess I better take this 
job!” 

I hired Clarence Styles, otherwise 
Limpy, and told him to report the 
next morning at ten. 

Several other callers dropped in be- 
fore I went home that day. All but 
two came in response to my ads for 
help: these two were city detectives, 
anxious to learn what I was upeto. I 
showed them the license I had procured 
upon finishing my course. They went 
away satisfied I was honest, but grin- 
ning in a manner which aroused my in- 
dignation. Some day I’d show these 
conceited males a few things! 

I was not very busy the following 
day. My hardest task was keeping the 
blond Lulu and the lame Clarence oc- 
cupied. The boy was limping out every 
few minutes to buy himself soda pop— 
I never saw any one who loved pop as 
much gs Clarence—while the ex-movie 
cashier and hasher masticated gum end- 
lessly and talked volubly in her weird 
patois. No clients put in an appear- 
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“No cases yet?” queried uncle Jack 
that evening. “No cold-blooded mur- 
derers, no fiendish criminals to track 
down? What, ho! A criminal! My 
kingdom for a criminal!” 

“You ought to give up this foolish- 
ness,’ aunt Margaret declared. “If 
our friends ever find it out we'll be dis- 
graced!” 

“T won't give it up, so there!” I cried. 
“My stars! I wish you would leave me 
alone!” 

“That’s the old pepper!” Uncle Jack 
applauded the way Lulu would have 
said it. “I have been reading of several 
homes being robbed lately. Some bur- 
glar is making hauls off the wealthy. 
Why not get on the trail of this society 
Turpin, Dolly—if such a being exists?” 

“Maybe I will—who knows?” I re- 
torted. 

[ was in my private sanctum—read- 
ing about the Lowe-Stafford wedding 
in the morning paper next day when 
Lulu came in to tell me I had a caller, 

“Who is it, Lulu?” I queried. 

“Some guy who’s terrible stuck-up. 
He handed me a card like he was a 
colonel givin’ an order to a buck private. 
I had a notion to tell him where to 
head in at!” 

Glancing at the card she handed me I 
read: “Maxfield Moorhouse.” 

“Have him come in right away, Lulu 
—and don’t offend him, please!” I com- 
manded, fluffing my hair back and be- 
stowing a hurried sweep with my pow- 
der rag. 

Maxfield Moorhouse, of the John D. 
Moorhouses! The family was im- 
mensely rich, and very exclusive. Ultra- 
exclusive, it might be termed. Could 
Maxfield have some detective work for 
me to do—or did he know Dolores Fre- 
mont was in the sleuthing business? 

He came in with a slight smile on his 
pale face, and seated himself in the 
chair I nervously pointed out to him. 
Maxfield Moorhouse is small and dap- 


























per, and always gives you the impres- 
sion of being perfectly at ease. 

“So you have taken up the detective 
trade, Dolores?” He spoke familiarly, 
for we were fairly well acquainted. 
Several times I had been the guest of 
his sister Eulalia, who was one of the 
homeliest as well as one of the richest 
girls in America. It was rumored in 
our set she was about to marry a 
foreigner with a title, and nobody be- 
lieved it was for love of Eulalia, poor 
thing! 

“| am attempting it, despite the hor- 
rified protests of my aunt Margaret,” 
I answered. “I suppose it is shocking 
of me—but I can’t help it!” 

“Oh, it was a little surprise to hear 
from your uncle Jack that you had 
gone into the business,” Maxfield said. 
“He told me about it in strict con- 
fidence. I am ina quandary, and he ad- 
vised me to come and see you. The 
fact is, I’m here to consult you profes- 
sionally, Dolores.” 

“You are?” J barely breathed the 
words. Maxfield Moorhouse, my first 
client ! 

“Yes. We were robbed last night, 
Dolores. You know that we are hold- 
ing a house party this week at our lake- 
side place near the Country Club. Well, 
some one made away with a number of 
valuable jewels. Family heirlooms and 
really precious stuff.” 

“It wasn’t in the papers, was it?” I 
cried, surprised. 

“No, it wasn’t. We took care of that. 
Not even the guests know it.” Max- 
field Moorhouse smiled, and I remem- 
bered the hatred his family has for 
newspaper publicity. Never did pic- 
tures of the Moorhouses grace the 
ociety pages. No paper ever had 
printed a likéness of Eulalia Moor- 
house, I knew. She wouldn’t stand for 
it—which might not have been such bad 
judgment, at that. 

“You haven’t reported the robbery 
to the police?” I inquired. 
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“Oh, yes; quietly. A couple of de- 
tectives who can be trusted to maintain 
silence are at the house now, but I’m 
afraid they aren’t any too clever. I’m 
sure a smart thief robbed us, and more- 
over, I think he still remains on the 
scene.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“A number of burglaries have been 
committed lately, and I believe the same 
man has done the work. A _ society 
Raffles, posing as one of us.” 

“Surely you do not suspect a guest ?” 

“[’m sorry to say [ do. We have 
some out-of-town visitors at The 
Moors. Among them is a young chap 
from Los Angeles, named _ Benoit 
Vaughn, The California Vaughns are 
all right, but I distrust this fellow. 
I’m not sure of his identity. I wish I 
could find out more about him. There 
is a dinner dance this evening, and I 
want you to come out for it. If you 
become acquainted and friendly with 
Benoit Vaughn you may learn a great 
deal. You can succeed where regular 
detectives wouldn’t have a chance. If 
he’s guilty—well, we want no unwel- 
come publicity. You undersiand that 
part of it, Dolores.” 

“Of course none of the guests will 
know I have adopted this _profes- 
sion, but——” 

“Oh, no! You'll be accepted as 
usual. Just a guest for the evening, or 
perhaps the week-end. You can suit 
yourself about that. Of course Vaughn 
doesn’t know you at all. IL suppose 
there'll be no trouble cultivating him, 
though. Want to do this, Dolores?” 

It wasn’t exactly what I wanted to 
do, but I realized a detective frequently 
has strange roles to enact. And doubt- 
less this Benoit Vaughn was interesting. 
There might be thrills forthcoming. 

“Til take the case, Maxfield,” I de- 
cided. “I’ll motor out to The Moors 
for dinner.” 

“Thanks very much, Dolores. I be- 








lieve you will achieve results,” he de- 
clared. 

The office was turned 
and Clarence until my return. [ was in 
a flutter of excitement over my initial 
plunge into crime-catching, and could 
not refrain from telling my assi 
a little about the affair. 

“If you want me for any shadowin’ 
I'll be ready!” promised Clarence. 

“7 wouldn't mind givin’ one of them 
swell joints the up and down myself,” 
Lulu remarked through her chewing 
gum. “If another lady is needed, send 
me the S O S$ and [’ll be there quicker 
than a cat jumps.” 

Assuring them I would call upon 
them if needed I left the offices and 
went home to get some things to take 
out with me. Aunt Margaret’s chauf- 
feur drove me to The Moors—as their 
big country place was called—and soon 
I was mingling with the guests, trying 
to appear cool and at ease. I really was 
frightfully excited. 

Eulalia Moorhouse introduced me to 
my quarry—I suppose I should call 
Benoit Vaughn that. He was a young 
man, apparently under thirty, and un- 
deniably good-looking. His frank smile 
and clear eyes didn’t seem to indicate 
the malefactor, but I knew how deceit- 
ful appearances can be. 

I knew it was my duty to cultivate 
his acquaintance, but I hope I’m not 
immodest when I say this proved very 
easy. He showed unmistakable symp- 
toms of liking my society, and | quietly 
encouraged this attitude. We went to 
dinner together. 

During the meal we chatted of many 
things, and I found myself inclined to 
like Benoit Vaughn. This would never 
do, I knew. I must steel myself against 
his attractive personality. My task was 
to learn what connection, if any, this 
young man might have with the disap- 
pearance of the jewels. I decided to 
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first put a question or two about Los 
Angeles, his alleged home. 
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“T suppose you have been around to 
all the [ said, carelessly. 

“Scudios?” He seemed a bit startled. 

“Yes; the moving picture studios.” 


“What moving picture studios do you 


2 bh 
studios: 


mean, Miss Fremont ?” 


around Los 
I supposed you 


trom 


“Why the studios 


O© course. 
about them, 


Angeles, 
knew all coming 
you do.” 

movies How 
me! Yes—yes, we have a lot of studios 
in Los Angeles, all right.” 

I could see he was confused, and a 
suspicion began to take root within me 
that Benoit Vaughn might never have 
been in California. <A citizen of Los 
Angeles who didn’t rave of the moving 
picture celebrities he knew! They don’t 
exist! 

In seeming carelessness I pursued the 
topic. The more we talked the more I 
became convinced he wasn’t from Los 
Angeles at all. I have visited that city, 
and his ignorance of streets and places 
was incriminating. Maxfield Moor- 
house must be right; Benoit Vaughn 
was sailing under false colors. Yet he 
was such a charming and likable young 
man! 

Later that evening we danced to- 
gether a surprising number of times. 
My society appeared to be so attractive 
to him that I had some regrets over the 
role I was playing. Something about 
him exerted a fascination over me. It 
seemed almost impossible to connect 
him with anything dishonest. 

After an hour’s steady dancing I be- 
came warm and went outside for a 
breath of air. Benoit Vaughn asked 
permission to come with me, and I 
granted it. We strolled from the at- 
mosphere of jazz and seated ourselves 
on a lounge in a silent corner of the 
veranda. 

“How good the air feels!” I said idly. 

“Tt is cooler, all right.” My 
spoke in an abstracted way. For a sec 
ond or two he said nothing more, and 
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“Oh, the stupid of 
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then he abruptly declared: “Miss Fre- 
mont, I—I want to ask a very great 
favor of you!” 

“Why, what do you mean, Mr. 
Vaughn?” I wondered at his anxious 
tone. 

“{ sorely need a friend on whom I 
can rely, Miss Fremont. Somehow, al- 
thouzh we met for the first time this 
evening, I feel I can trust you. And I 
want your help, It means a very great 
deal to me!” 

“I’m afraid I do not understand, Mr. 
Vaughn. You sound rather myste- 
rious.” 

“Perhaps I will have to be a bit mys- 
terious, Miss Fremont. I have a confes- 
sion to make. I’m not entirely what I 
seem !” 

“No?” I said, trying to assimilate a 
proper degree of surprise. 

“IT came here acting a lie, and I’m 
afraid my hosts are beginning to sus- 
pect me. I blundered in some way, for 
I know either Maxfield Moorhouse or 
his sister Eylalia are slyly watching me. 
I’m certain of it.” 

“But—but have you done something 
dishonorable ?” 

“It may be called that, Miss Fre- 
mont. Still, I had to do it—and I don’t 
really feel I have done anything crim- 
inal, although others might take a less 
charitable view of my acts.” 

“You are making some surprising 
statements, Mr. Vaughn. I am here, 
as you know, as a guest of the Moor- 
houses ”” 

“If you do not help me I don’t know 
what I willdo! Listen, Miss Fremont ! 
Even now two detectives are here in 
I’m sure I have recognized 





this house. 


Ziegler and Hauser of the city forcesas 


It’s dollars to doughnuts they are keep- 
ing an eye on me. I want to leave here 
to-morrow, and there happens to be a 
certain package which must come away 
when I do. I know I'll never be al- 


lowed to leave with it in my possession ! 
Every minute it stays in my keeping 
3C—ps 
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now adds to my danger. They are 
bound to search my room, and I'll 
wager I am quietly searched before I 
depart to-morrow. That package must 
not be found on me!” 

“What is in this 
Vaughn?” 

“IT cannot tell you that, Miss Fre- 
mont. Not now. But I must get it 
away from here!” 

“And what am I supposed to do in 
this—this affair?” 

“As a guest here, you are free to 
come and go whenever you like. I’m 
asking you a great favor. I want you 
to save that package from falling into 
other hands, and help me to get it away 
from here.” 

“But why, Mr. Vaughn?” 

“T would like you to keep it to-night, 
and bring it downtown to-morrow with 
you. Nobody will dream of connect- 
ing you with the thing, of course. You 
can meet me somewhere—and then I 
will try to explain the mystery. Won't 
you do it?” His voice vibrated with 
anxiety. 

“Mr. Vaughn, you ask something im- 
possible! All this mystery and 

“Please help me, Miss Fremont! It 
is important! I know I can trust you— 
and [I would rather have your encour- 
than anything else in this 


Mr. 


package, 





agement 
world!” 

“Mr. Vaughn!” For fhe life of me I 
couldn’t keep cool. I knew I was flut- 
tering like a leaf. This business might 
prove more than I had bargained for. 

“Won't you help me?” he entreated. 

“I—yes, I will take the package, Mr. 
Vaughn.” After all, this young man 
was playing right into my hands. 

“T never can thank you or repay you, 
Miss Fremont! If you haven’t the next 
dance with some one I'll go and get the 
package right now, and you can secrete 
it until you leave to-morrow.” 

“No—I haven't the next dance,” I as- 
sured him, and he vanished. 

My stars! My poor brain was whirl- 
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ing in mad circles. Undoubtedly 
Benoit Vaughn had robbed the Moor- 
houses. And he was going to give me, 
a detective employed on the case, the 
stolen jewels to take away for him! 
What a queer situation! And what a 
colossal nerve! 

Yet he had told me he didn’t think 
he was doing anything dishonorable. 
Perhaps he was one of the Robin Hood 
type of thieves, who despoil the rich 
to give to the poor. He had promised 
explanation and—but I’m afraid 1 was 
becoming a little dizzy with the excite- 
ment of it all! 

Benoit Vaughn came back in an in- 
credibly short period of time, bearing a 
heavily wrapped package about ten 
inches square. He thrust it into my 
somewhat feverish hands. 

“There’s the precious bundle,” he 
whispered. “You will take charge of 
it, and bring it to me to-morrow, Miss 
Fremont ?” 

“I gave my word, I think,” I re- 
plied none too steadily. 

“IT will ask you not to open it until 
you see me. I want to do that when 
we are together. I know I’m asking a 
horrible lot of you, but perhaps I can 
repay it all some day.” 

‘ft will not meddle with it, Mr. 
Vaughn,” I agreed. 

“Where are we to meet? Some hotel, 
about lunch time?” 

An inspiration came to me. 

“No. 1 will be at the offices of a 
mutual friend in the Hyland Building. 
Come about noon.” I gave him the 
number of my new offices, and won- 
dered if he would hesitate when he read 
the name on the door. Quite likely he 
would fade away and never call for 
the package. Otherwise I might have 
to send him to jail, and I didn’t fancy 
that. 

“That will be fine, Miss Fremont! 
By George, I think 
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Before I realized what was coming 
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Benoit Vaughn had seized me in his 
arms and kissed me. For a moment he 
held me; then | struggled from his em- 
brace. 

“Mr. Vaughn, how dare you do such 
a thing! There was no reason——” 

He grew very humble. 

“Forgive me, Dolores—Miss_ Fre 
mont, I’m sorry,” he stammered, 

“I-—I think I had better go now,” I 
said. My heart was beating fast. I 
was afraid he might kiss me again. | 
was beginning to regret my profession. 

“Good-by, then, until to-morrow. Or 
will you come back and dance?” 

“Oh, yes; I'll be down directly. But 
we had better not be together again to- 
night, Mr. Vaughn.”’ 

A prey to various conflicting emo- 
tions, I carried the package to my room. 
Curiosity bade me tear loose the wrap- 
pings and unveil the mystery, but I re- 
frained. I would wait until the mor- 
row. benoit Vaughn might not be a 
thief, after all. Still, what else could 
he be? The problem 
make my head ache. 

Before driving away the next morn- 
ing I had a short chat with Maxfield 
Moorhouse. 

“Benoit Vaughn is leaving to-day,” 
he said. “The detectives searched his 
room during breakfast, but found noth- 
ing suspicious. What do you think 
about him?” 

“Let him depart in peace,” I replied. 
“Vl call you up this afternoon, and I 
think I’ll have a surprise for both the 
detectives and yourself.” 

“You are on the track of the jewels?” 

“I think Iam. This afternoon I will 
be sure.” I affected a wise smile, and | 
could see I had Maxfield guessing. 
Toa, bad he didn’t know what I was 
carrying away in my traveling bag! 

At the office I found Lulu putting a 
little more powder on her too-rosy com- 
plexion. Clarence was staring out of 
the window at a soda fountain on the 
corner. 
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“Any callers?” I questioned. 
“Not even the landlord or the jani- 
tor,” Lulu responded. “This job ts a 
cinch, Miss Fremont. How’s the case 
comin’, if I might ask?” 
“Good enough. It 
settled to-day.” 
“And you don’t need any shadowin’ 
done?” Clarence took his thoughts off 
effervescing botiles of pop for a mo 


ought to be 


ment, 

“I’m afraid not, Clarence.” 

“Aw, gee!” My office boy looked 
quite disgusted. 

“If a young man calls, show him into 
my private office,” I told Lulu, and 
wondered if she was grinning at me. 

The mysterious package I placed in 
a drawer of my desk and made an at- 
tempt to kill time by reading the morn- 
ing papers. J was much too excited to 
be interested in society gossip or politi- 
cal battles, and the minutes fairly 
dragged byt 

Just before noon my telephone rang. 
Maxfield Moorhouse was on the wire. 

“We've caught the thief, Dolores!” 
were the first astonishing words I dis- 
tinguished. ‘Ziegler nabbed one of the 
a little while ago. He’s con- 
fessed everything, and given up the 
Guess our other hunch was all 

Benoit Vaughn was innocent 
of the robbery. Sorry it happened. 
I'll be down this afternoon and talk it 
over.” 

“Are you sure?” J] stammered stu- 
pidly enough. 

“Absolutely sure. Have the man 
with the goods, Dolores. If you've 
been following another clew you might 
as well give it up. This groom is an 
old offender with a bad record. Ziegler 
thinks he has robbed a lot of homes. 
But Ill tell you all the particulars this 
atternoon, 

“Good-by !” 

Lulu came in. 

“Nice-lookin’ fellow out there wants 
to see you,” she said, her tongue as free 


grooms 


gems, 
wrong. 


Good-by !” 
I hung up the receiver. 
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as usual. “He looks kinda worried, like 
he’d robbed a bank or somethin’,” 

Benoit Vaughn! I would have him 
in and solve this suddenly complicated 
mystery ! 

“Ask him to step inside, Lulu,” I 
commanded. 

My caller proved to be the young 
man [ had known as Benoit Vaughn. 
He was evidently ill at ease as he 
walked in. 

“Are you Dolores, the detective, as 
well as Dolores I remont, the society 
girl?” he demanded. 

“I happen to be both of them,” I 
told him. 
He sank into a chair. 

“So it’s all up with me? 
you opened the package?” 

“I did nothing of the sort.” Taking 
it from my desk I handed it over to him, 
“As you can see, it is untouched.” 

“T had no idea you were a detective— 
a girl like you. Probably the Moor- 
houses had you employed there, as well 
as Ziegler and Hauser.” He paid little 
attention to the package. 

“They did” 

“Well, you nailed me with the goods, 
I mean, I gave them to you. Walked 
right into a trap.” 

“For the love of goodness open that 
package and let me see the contents!” 
I cried. “I was asked by Max Moor- 
house to help find a thief who had 
stolen some valuable jewels. You were 
suspected. Yet———” 

“Jewels? Stolen?” 

“Yes. And I just heard over the 
telephone that a groom was the thief 
and had been caught with the stones. 
But here you are—and your package! 
What’s in it?” 

“Great Scott! Did you have me 
doped out a jewel thief—a burglar? I 
guess | must have had everything all 
wrong, then. I knew nothing about 
any gems being taken. I thought they 
had tumbled to me on account of some- 
thing else. Maybe I worried need- 


“Please be seated.” 


Of course 











lessly.” He unwrapped the heavy 
paper from the mysterious package 
until he brought to view a couple of 
plateholders, of the sort used in large 
cameras, 

“What have you?’ I demanded. 

“The spoils I fought so hard for, 
Miss Fremont. You see, my real name 
isn’t Benoit Vaughn. I’m Cleve Cur- 
tiss, a new reporter on the Evening 
Banner here. 1 was at the Moorhouses 
trying to make good on the hardest as- 
signment which can be handed a local 
newspaper man, so the city editor said. 
I figured I could get away with it, and 
we framed up a stunt. 

“Possibly you know a rumor has 
spread that Eulalia Moorhouse is to 
marry a foreign nobleman, The story 
is quite true, and the paper wanted pic- 
tures of the girl who never has had her 
likeness in print. I was promised a 
reward if I got away with the assign- 
ment, and I tackled it. I managed to 
snap a couple of pictures of Miss Eu- 
lalia, but | wasn’t able to get away with 
the plates. Afraid I was going to be 
caught with them, I became desperate. I 
gambled on you, and begged you to help 
me. I know my room was searched 
this morning. I thought it was on 
account of the pictures, as I knew noth- 
ing of the robbery. A fine reporter to 
overlook that, eh? Of course they were 
looking for jewels when they searched, 
but if they had found those plates e 

“And do you think I'll let you have 
these pictures of my friend Eulalia to 
put in your paper? I know how she 
feels about such publicity! The Moor- 
houses won't have it!” 
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“If you and I are going to remain 
friends you’ll let me have those pic- 
tures!’ asserted Mr. Cleve Curtis, née 
Vaughn. “I went through too much to 
lose them at this juncture, even if I 
have to tell the world you plotted with 
me to bring them out!” 

“[ never did! JI never dreamed 
I choked. 

“I know you didn’t. But the evi- 
dence is damning. I have the plates in 
my hands, Dolores—Miss_ Fremont. 
Only death can part us now. What do 
you say?” 

“Oh—oh, I think you’re horrid!” 

“I’m not, though. A little publicity 
won't hurt the precious Moorhouses. 
Really they are terrible snobs! Why 
should they imagine themselves supe- 
rior to the rest of mortal clay. I 
learned a few things while | was there, 
all right!” 

“You—I—what can I do?” I wailed. 

“Not a thing. Be good, and I’ll never 
breathe you were my accomplice. We'll 
remain friends, and only the Moor- 
houses need suffer. I owe them some- 
thing for thinking me a jewel thief, at 
that!” 

“I’m powerless. 
ing friends with you 

“Why shouldn’t we be friends?” he 
asked. ‘You know now I’m not a thief, 
although last night I did steal something 
from you. Do you remember——” 

Maybe it was a good thing Lulu came 
in just then to announce uncle Jack. 
That daring young reporter might have 
been guilty of further lawbreaking, and 
I’m sure my feeble detective skill could 
not have checked him. 
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CROOKS CHANGE AUTOMOBILE LICENSE NUMBER EASILY 


UTOMOBILE bandits in England have an ingenious device to throw the 


police off their track. 


numbers, which can be changed by simply operating a lever. 


They have equipped their cars with several license 


Seing able to make 


a quick change in the license number of the car they are using, the thieves need 
not abandon their automobile, even if the number is noted by bystanders at the 
time of the commission of a crime, 
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’-Jackson Gregory 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BIGGEST THING IN MONTHS 


WAS going to take a vacation. 
I had earned it and I needed 
it. Furthermore, I had 
made all of the necessary 
and delightful preparations. Since the 
one thing which I yearned for just 
then was to get out of the city, to for- 
get it and the grim, sordid sort of 
thing with which I rubbed elbows day 
after day, I was impatient to be off 
for four weeks in the Caaadian Rockies. 
[ wanted nothing in the world but to 
cleanse my lungs of the atmosphere of 
crooks, criminals, and courts, and to 
breathe a little fresh air and whip a 
stream. I know of for the speckled 
beauties. That was six months ago. I 
haven’t had my vacation yet; I have 
sworn not to take it until I have done 
a certain bit of work, and so God and 
Tom Reagan know best if I'll ever 
take it. 

I had made all of the arrangements 
at the New York end of the proposed 
adventure; my imagination was already 
busy with the details of the final prep- 
arations when I should get down from 
the Canadian Pacific in the little town 
of Moose Jaw. I had cleaned and oiled 
a long-dusty rifle; I had disinterred a 
rod from the chaos of a basement store- 
room; in fancy I had chosen saddle 
horse and pack horse and bought bacon 
and coffee in Moose Jaw. These and 


many other wonderful things had I 


done, and to-morrow, from a speeding 
observation platform, I was going to 
blow contemptuous whiffs of smoke 
back toward Broadway. And then, as 
I was smiling in slippered content over 
my ideal camp pitched in the ideal val- 
ley upon the ideal stream, the furious 
ringing of a doorbell heralded a miser- 
able little boy in uniform with a yellow 
envelope. 

“To-morrow,” I remember having 
thought as I drew out the folded bit 
of paper, “I'll be scooting for a land 
where telegrams are not.” 

It was from my chief. He was now 
speeding from Chicago back to New 
York, and he must see me in the morn- 
ing, nine o'clock sharp. 

I knew what that meant. Fergu- 
son’s laconic note had spilled over a 
bit into the curt statement: “It’s the 
biggest thing in months.” I gave the 
miserable little boy a quarter and told 
him that I had a notion to spank him. 
But I vowed when he had gone about 
his business and I had gone to bed that, 
Chief Ferguson or no Chief Ferguson, 
I was going to take my train to-morrow 
for Moose Jaw. 

At nine o'clock sharp I was in Fer- 
guson’s office. It is a square office, fur- 
nished principally by a square table and 
tenanted, as I came in, by a square man. 
Ferguson is that from his jaw to his 
fingers, from his shoulders to his char- 
acter. I saw in his penetrating eyes 
that he had been waiting for me and 
that he was very much in earnest about 
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something. He jammed his hands deep 
down into his pockets, leaned back in 
his chair until his cigar aimed at the 
ceiling after his manner when deeply 
thoughtful, and when I was seated made 
the blunt statement: 

“The Merchants’ National Bank of 
San Franscisco has been looted of a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars.” 

I waited for him to go on, and when 
he got ready he did. 

“You were figuring on some sort of 
a vacation, weren’t you, Steele?” 

“Yes,” I answered. And to be sure 
that he caught my point of view, I 
added, “I am.” 

“IT see. Now, listen to this.” 

He sketched the details of the rob- 
bery. In spite of me I began to feel 
interested. From start to finish, 
through all of its details, the job had 
been engineered by men who knew 
their business. Many months before, 
upon the twelfth of December, to be 
exact, they had made their beginning. 
That is an old story, and the papers 
have pretty well worn it out. Suffice 
to say here that upon the twelfth of 
December a man had signed a year’s 
lease for a first-floor suite of rooms in 
the big office building adjoining the 
Merchant’s National Bank. These 
rooms had been fitted up as real-estate 
and insurance offices. The man who 
had negotiated the lease and who at 
the time posed as the president of the 
company doing the real-estate stunt, had 
made his heavy advance payment and 
hadn’t been seen since. One of the 
two other men who managed the affairs 
of the office saw to the subsequent pay- 
ments. So far as could be ascertained 
now they had been actively engaged in 
the pursuit which the sign upon their 
windows informed the public they were 
occupied with. They had hired three 
girls for routine work, and their books 
showed that they had been making 


money, . 
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They had used three of the four 
office rooms. The fourth had never 
opened to the public. The first man 
from outside to come into it was the 
bank employee, who, the morning fol- 
lowing the robbery, crawled into it 
through the fifty-foot-long tunnel run- 
ning underground from the bank 
vaults, 

“They've been patient and they’ve 
been careful,” Ferguson admitted. 
“There was a lot of dirt in the back 
office, and a lot must have gone out in 
suit cases. What do you think of it, 
Steele?” 

“Expenses must have been consider- 
able,” I grunted, growing angry with 
myself for allowing a little filmy mist 
to rise and obscure my mental vision 
of the ideal camp. “But a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars will 
go a long way. I guess it paid.” 

“Expenses must have been consider- 
able,” the chief repeated after me. “It 
takes capital to go into business that 
way. Have you got a guess yet?” 

No, I hadn’t. My interest had been 
a quick little spurt, flaring up, dying 
down, dead now, I thought. I thought 
more longingly than ever of Moose 
Jaw and what lay beyond. That, I 
siippose, is the reason that I didn’t think 
of Reagan at all until the chief sprung 
his little surprise on me. He swung 
about in his chair, bringing his square- 
jawed face to bear upon me, his un- 
lighted cigar clamped tight in his big, 
strong teeth. For a moment he stared 
at me as he stared that first day, seven 
years ago, when he put me on his pay 
roll. Then he drew open a drawer 
of his table, brought out the red-backed 
book which I knew so well, and opened 
it at a place marked with a strip of 
paper. He passed the book across the 
table to me, his finger indicating the 
words I was to read. And then, of 
course, I remembered Tom Reagan. 

The entry, made in Ferguson’s fine 
hand, was as follows: 














Merchants’ National Bank, San Francisco. 
Reports that with the morning mail, De- 
cember 10th, came a typewritten demand for 
$10,000. Two days given in which to make 
the payment. 

“So,” I said, staring back at Fergu- 
son, “it’s ‘King’ Reagan again?” 

“I think so, Billy; I think so.” He 
rubbed his hands together, and in his 
eyes I read a glint of Ferguson’s sort 
of pleasurable anticipation. ‘You note 
that the bank was given until Decem- 
ber 12th to come across? Of course 
they didn’t do any such thing. You'll 
note again that upon December 12th the 
offices in the next building were leased. 
Yes, it looks like our friend King Rea- 
gan again. And I guess you'll put off 
that vacation a little; won’t you, billy?” 

“You want me to go to San Fran- 
cisco?” I demanded. 

“T have had a long wire from Meri- 
vale. He does the Ferguson Detective 
Agency the honor to hope that we'll be 
interested. He even went so far,” and 
Ferguson’s eyes twinkled, “as to sug- 
gest that the man who sent ‘brooklyn 
Dave’ up the river be given the as- 
signment. Yes, Billy, he mentioned Mr. 
William Steele. That’s one thing, Billy. 
Another is that I’d like to have you 
postpone your trip to Canada a little 
while and take a spin out to San [Iran- 
cisco. Think of the old friends there 
you haven’t laid eyes on for ten years. 
And then,” as though this were a mere 
trifle, carelessly spoken, “I really do 
believe that Reagan has paid out pretty 
nearly enough rope to hang himself.” 

Well, that was the end of my vacation 
dreaming. I swore then that I’d never 
take a yacation as long as King Reagan 
lived and remained outside of jail. If 
it hadn’t been for him I’d be hurrying 
down Broadway to get the shotgun I'd 
had my eye on for a month. 

[ spent a good part of the morning 
with Ferguson. I was on the verge 
of leaving the office when the telephone 
at the chief's elbow rang. 
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“Mr. Steele ?” demanded Ferguson of 
the mouthpiece. “He's right here.” 
I took the instrument, and as a deep, 


richly musical voice asked, “Mr. 
Steele?” I knew who it was. 
“Before you start for San Fran- 


cisco,” Reagan was saying over the wire, 
“Td like to talk with you. Run in 
for lunch, will you? I can give you 
a letter to a man in San Francisco who 
will be of use to you in the Merchants’ 
National case.” 

And while | was seeking for words 
in which to answer, King Reagan’s deep, 
musical laughter made me believe that 
the man had guessed the expression of 
my face across a mile of houses, 


CHAPTER II. 


FINDING MY NICHE, 


KNEW Francisco as I knew 

my own hat. I had been born there ; 
I had sold newspapers in the shadow 
of the Ferry Building at the foot of 
Market Street when I should have been 
putting red and green and yellow sticks 
together in a nice, clean kindergarten 
with an adored but not necessarily ador- 
able lady teacher endeavoring beauti- 
fully to keep my young mind the pure 
vacuum, which God made it but did 
not intend it to remain. Later I at- 
tended night school at ‘the old Court 
House School, where I learned that it 
is vastly surer, though less spectacular, 
to strike for the point of the jaw than 
for the nose. I matched nickels with 
Mike, the dago, down in the bad lands 
South of Market one day and _ stood 
awestruck and breathless the very next 
week listening to old Judge Hackett 
sentence him to the reform school up 
at Waterman. I remember Mike pull- 
ing at his forelock and grinning at the 
compliment when the judge regretted 
that my friend, the wharf rat, wasn’t a 
few years older so that he could go 
straight to San Quentin and not tarry 
on the way to contaminate the com- 


San 











paratively clean souls of the reform- 
atory school boys. 

Blood does tell. While poor Mike, 
the dago, born of a drunken mother 
and an evil father, went his way to 
Waterman, graduated into crime, and 
finally found his predestined niche in 
the State penitentiary, I got through 
the grades and into high school. 
Heaven knows our environment was 
pretty nearly the same. 1, however, had 
come of clean-lived parents and |. had 
an astute old-maid aunt. She has ad- 
mitted in recent years that she despaired 
of me constantly, but, grimly set in her 
purpose, she did much for me. The 
greatest thing she or any one else ever 
did for little Billy Steele was to get 
me interested in reading decent, but 
never dull, books. 

So 1 suppose 1 have aunt Harriet 
as well as my blood to thank for the 
fact that I hammered away until I 
reached the campus on the other side 
of the bay. Here I learned three things 
that counted: to study, to play poker, 
and to do the hundred-yard dash in a 
shadow less than ten flat. The lessons 
I had learned from poker helped me 
with the bar exams, and, like many an- 
other misguided youth before me, I dis- 
played a gaudy shingle for a brief 
twelve months upon Market Street. I 
am glad thated did it; it was such a 
source of delight to aunt Harriet. 

The day my lease expired aunt Har- 
riet had me to lunch with her in her 
prim, trim old maid’s quarters. We 
had got to her tea and my cigar be- 
fore she mentioned business, 

“Now, Wilham, tell me: How have 
you done during your first year as a 
lawyer ?” 

“Nothing spectacular,” I assured her. 
“Just what the other fellows of my class 
are doing.” 

“To be explicit,” she insisted, “your 
receipts ?” 

“Only three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars less than my expenses.” 
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“H’m,” said aunt Harriet, stirring 
her tea, “What you need is perhaps 
a larger field, William. How would 
you like to go to New York?” 

She knew that I had been wanting 
to go East for a long time, and so I 
waited for her to unburden her mind. , 
Also I appreciated the aunt Harriet 
style of humor in the remark concern- 
ing a larger field. 

“I sold my little place out by the 
park last month,” aunt Harriet con- 
tinued. “It wasn’t paying and was 
going to ruin. I got five thousand for 
it. I don’t need it, and when I die 
it would go to you anyway. And I 
have a curiosity to see what you would 
do with it.” 

I had never suspected aunt Harriet 
of doing a thing like this, and only 
after I had stared at her a moment did 
I try to stammer how good she was. 
She cut me short by saying that she 
was no such thing, but that she was 
rather proud of me. I don’t know yet 
for what, since aunt Harriet had never 
evinced any great interest in either 
track meets or poker, but I suppose her 
emotion was founded upon the fact that 
I had kept out of jail. 

Another year of sitting like a spider 
in a law office, this time on Broadway 
instead of Market Street, waiting for 
the flies which didn’t come. Having 
wooed, won, and espoused the law, I 
came to look on her as a sorry jade 
and to yearn for the interlocutory de- 
cree. I had looked up “Bunny” Gray- 
don and Pete Anderson, two university 
classmates, who had come immediately 
to New York after leaving Berkeley, 
and spent more time with them running 
down their stories than in my office. 
They had both found berths reporting 
for daily newspapers, and could show 
me many things and people of interest. 
Bunny was doing police for the Ledger, 
and my going around with him helped 
me to “find myself.” It was the crim- 
inal, not criminal law, calling me. Then 
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a first case after a couple of months 
of free lancing, a lucky day, and my 
name in the papers connected with the 
arrest and conviction of a man the po- 
lice had been after six months. Bunny 
stood pat with the force, and conse- 
quently I got the credit which I really 
deserved and a little bit more. And 
then, in due course of time, an inter- 
view with Chief Ferguson of Fergu- 
son’s Agency and my finding my niche 
as Mike, the dago, had found his. 

Graydon, Pete Anderson, and myself 
met once or twice a month for dinner 
in a little café on Park Row. Thus 
we kept pretty close tab on one an- 
other, taking stock of successes and 
disasters, of times of hard luck and such 
matters as a raise in salary. In due 
course of time they gained the proud 
titles of star men on their respective 
sheets, and | could feel that my chief 
counted on me a little more than on 
Danbury and Edmonds, the two older 
men, who had once been his right and 
left hands. We were young, we had 
found the grooves into which we fitted, 
and I think each one of us, meeting 
with a success, thereby inspired the 
others as well as himself to “go it one 
better.” 

Then came Thomas Reagan, already 
known as King Reagan. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HUNTED LOOK. 


T was not by any means the first 
time I had lunched at King Rea- 
gan’s well-regulated home. I knew 
that the door would open for me before 
I had run up the flight of steps leading 
from his roses and violet beds. I knew 
that Nagi, his Japanese servant, would 
invite me within with a beautiful bow. 
I knew that I would be shown down 


the long hall where the temperature 
was the same upon the first of January 
as on the Fourth of July, and where 
there were always fresh violets upon a 


table. I knew that Nagi, his duty done, 
would disappear, and that before I had 
gone ten steps I would be greeted by 
Havens, Reagan’s private secretary, and 
conducted to the library, where Reagan 
himself would be waiting for me. 

It all happened as it had always hap- 
pened before, save that when Havens 
was about to withdraw Reagan called 
to him to come in a second. 

“You'll pardon me a moment, Mr. 
Steele?” Reagan asked with his unfail- 
ing courtesy. “It has been a very busy 
forenoon with me, and | have not had 
an opportunity of speaking with Mr. 
Havens.” 

Havens came in then, closing the 
door behind him, and waiting. Reagan 
had smiled at me, and now was smiling 
at his secretary. 1 wonder if Havens 
guessed what was coming? It seemed 
that there was a hint of nervousness 
in his manner, although it all but passed 
me at the moment. 

“You forgot, didn’t you, Havens,” 
Reagan was saying quietly, “to tell me 
about everything that happened yester- 
day ?” 

Now I know that Havens guessed 
what was coming. His quick “What 
do you mean?” gave him away. There 
was a note almost of challenge in his 
voice. 

“T mean,” smiled Reagan, taking time 
to shove across the great table a box 
of my favorite cigarettes, “that you for- 
got to mention your casual meeting and 
subsequent conversation with Johnnie 
Margrave at half-past ten last night 
in a little room at the Arcade.” 

In many ways I have come to look 
upon Ned Havens as almost as much 
the man as his employer. His manner 
was now as gravely placid as Reagan’s 
was carelessly good-humored. And 
yet, unless this whole thing was some 
hoax cooked up for me, there were 
black depths and cruel rocks under the 
smooth flow of their words. Johnny 
Margrave I had known intimately for 


, 
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a matter of years. It had been Bunny 
Graydon who had introduced me to him. 
Since the organization of the Lippet De- 
tective Agency a couple of years ago, 
Johnnie had been with them and had 
made history, along with bringing his 
agency into prominence, fame, and a 
lucrative work. And Johnnie had man- 
aged an interview with Ned Havens. 
I wondered then if Johnnie Margrave 
were on the Merchants’ National Bank 
case. It was certain that I would see 
him before I left New York. 

“There was nothing of importance 
connected with my talk with Margrave,” 
Havens answered quietly. “Otherwise 
I should not have failed in reporting 
the matter.” 

“If I should tell you exactly what 
was said at the Arcade,” continued 
Reagan, “which T am not going to do, 
since you know and I know and Mr. 
Steele will no doubt learn from Mar- 
grave before he buys his tickets for 
San Francisco. I wonder if you would 
still maintain that there was nothing of 
importance said ?” 

Well, after all Havens was merely 
almost the man Reagan was, and as the 
old copybeoks have it, “Almost is but to 
fail.” The man was frightened and 
couldn’t hide the fact. 

“It’s the first time I have ever had 
to speak to you about negligence,” Rea- 
gan went on soothingly. “And I know 
it won't happen again. By the way, I 
notice that that scar on the back of 
your hand has almost gone! That’s 
good, Havens.” 

No, I never again suspected Havens 
of being the man Reagan was. Caught 
unexpectedly as he was by Reagan’s 
remark, he whipped his hand behind 
him, and a look which men of my pro- 
fession know so well came into his 
eyes, the look of the hunted. 

“I remember,” went on Reagan as 
though he had not seen Havens’ gesture, 
“that you have a birthday this week. 
If you will call at the bank you will 
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find that I have left something there 
for you. I'll not need you again until 
evening, Havens.” 

Havens jerked out, “Thank you, sir,” 
and fled. That is the word for the 
manner of his going. He fled as if a 
pack of bloodhounds was behind him, 
that hunted look still in his eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Steele,” and King Reagan 
turned his piercing black eyes upon me 
and settled his immense frame more 
comfortably in the soft leather of his 
chair, “tell me about this little trip of 
yours to San Francisco.” 

Spoken for all the world as though 
it were the natural thing for him to 
ask and for me to answer; almost as 
though he were a superior officer to 
whom I was to make my report; quite 
as though he didn’t suspect that I knew 
him for what he was, the cleverest crook 
in New York—and that means in the 
world. 

I marveled at the man. Had I seen 
him every day and three times a day 
I should have marveled at him just the 
same every time I saw him. You may 
have seen his picture in a newspaper 
or perhaps in the columns of a maga- 
zine devoted to notable or remarkable 


men. But the picture was never taken 
which showed what the man looked 
like. A portrait painter, an artist like 


Stephen Blair, might get him down on 


canvas. I don’t know. There was 
something emanating from the man 


which you felt rather than saw, which 
defied analysis, which was like nothing 
else than an electrical force that gave 
him his personality. It is possible to 
look at his picture and fail to under- 
stand in a flash why men should call 
him King Reagan. It is not possible 
to be in his presence two seconds and 
fail to understand. I have heard Bunny 
Graydon call him an oak tree among 
saplings. Pete Anderson once men- 
tioned him as a lion among jackals. 
Their inypressions are pretty much the 
same. And yet neither Graydon nor 

















Anderson ever fully appreciated King 
Reagan. 

I have never seen a handsomer man. 
I have seen him stripped in his little 
gymnasium. 1 knew that he was one 
of the biggest men I had ever seen. A 
sight of his naked body, the muscles 
that slipped like Damascus steel under 
satin skin, made me gasp. I had seen 
many beautifully built men in old col- 
lege training quarters, but I had never 
seen a man like this one. Had I been 
asked to guess his weight I should have 
put it around a hundred and eighty. I 
saw him turn the scales at two hundred 
and thirty-two pounds. And _ there 
wasn't any of it fat, either. 

Having one of the biggest bodies I 
ever saw, King Reagan certainly had 
the largest hands. And they, like the 
rest of the man’s physique, were noth- 
ing short of beautiful. They gave you, 
just as his eyes did, a sense of power. 
And after seeing his eyes and his hands 
I was not surprised that the man loved 
music and played the violin like a vir- 
Well, be he whatever else you 
And a 


tuoso. 
please, King Reagan is a man. 
man is many-sided. 

“Why are you so certain that I am 
going to San Francisco?” I gave him 
back for his question. 

“Come, come, Steele,” he laughed, 
“you and I are not the men to bandy 
words, are we? You leave on the next 
train, I suppose? I am having lunch 
early so that you'll have all the time 
you want.” 

“As you said while Havens was in 
here,” I told him, “V’ll probably want a 
word with Johnnie Margrave first.” 

“Knowing that you would have no 
time to waste, and to recompense you 
for the hour you give me,” Reagan 
said, “I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing word to Margrave that you’d like 
My car is at your disposal; 


, 


to see him. 


it will bring him here, and the two 
of you can talk on your way to the 
afraid, Mr. 


station. I am Steele,” 
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and he smiled rather deprecatingly, 
“that I may be laying myself open to 
a suspicion of wishing to intrude? For 
my next question is rather personal— 
under the circumstances! If you don’t 
mind answering it: What do you in- 
tend to do when you first get to San 
Francisco ?” 

A direct question, and I thought that 
it merited a direct answer. 

“Naturally I shall go straight to the 
bank to look things over. Then, per- 
haps, I shall try to locate the man who 
leased the offices last December.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Reagan thought- 
fully. “Second question: Do you think 
that already you can guess who the 
man is who has really engineered this 
thing ?” 

“Yes,” I told him, without hesitation. 

“And you think that I am that man?” 

“Tes. 

“Exactly. I see.” Reagan again 
nodded thoughtfully. Then, “You are 
the only man I know of your profes- 
sion, Steele, that I can ever get any 
satisfaction out of. You were heart- 
set on your vacation and now you fig- 
ure that I have spoiled it. I am sorry, 
sincerely sorry, that this thing couldn’t 
have been arranged to happen four 
weeks later.” His eyes met mine 
kindly, and I believe that his words 
and the next were sincere. “You have 
been working too hard, and it shows 
on you. Well, we mustn’t get senti- 
mental. Now, of course you have al- 
ready seen that you may expect a lot 
of trouble in locating the man who 
leased the offices so long ago and who 
hasn’t been seen since?” 

“T have tackled harder jobs,” I told 
him. And yet I was wondering what 
lay in the depths of his brain, behind 
the clear frankness of his eyes. 

“Oh, you'd’ do it,” he did me the 
honcr to say. “It might take a month, 
it might take ten years. But if the 
man lived, you’d find him. You see, 
I have a great respect for your ability, 
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I have followed you with im- 
mense interest. If you were only on 
the other side of the table ” He 
sighed and broke off, his big, shapely 
fingers toying with a paper knife on the 
table. Then, hooking up swiftly, “I 
promised to give you a letter which 
would help you, didn’t 1?. Here it is, 
all ready for you.” 

It was lying at his hand in its en- 
velope, and he handed it to me. A 
glance at the names written with bold 
legibility in Reagan's strong script and 
I sat up straight in my chair and 
stared at the man who so coolly had 
sprung one of his new surprises on me 
without having the air of doing any 
but the most natural thing in the world. 
The letter was addressed to Anthony 
Waldron, esquire, alias “Klondike Jim,” 
alias “Seattle Black,” alias ‘Knockout 
Tony.” No street was given, but in the 
corner was the one word, Reagan. 

“So he is alive, after all?” I de- 
manded. “You know that at police 
headquarters it is thought——” 

“That he has been dead six months. 
A dead body in the river, a bit of 
careful work on Waldron’s part, a bit 
of blind stupidity on the part of a 
police officer, and there you are. Yes, 
he’s alive, Steele. So very much alive 
that I suggest that you have him cov- 
ered before you present my little note. 
He’s a fine fellow, is Tony Waldron, 
but given upon occasions to fairly un- 
governable flashes of anger.” 

I opened the envelope and read the 
note within. It was a jewel of brevity: 


Steele. 





My Dear Mr. Watpron: This will intro- 
duce Mr. William Steele, who has my hearti- 


est cooperation in his work upon the 
Merchants’ National Bank case. Faithfully 
Tuomas REAGAN. 


yours, 


I slipped the note into my pocket. 
For a moment I was upon the verge 
of asking a question. But I thought 
better of it. Reagan, whose eyes never 
missed the twitch of a muscle, nodded 
approvingly. 
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“Exactly, Steele,” he replied to my 
thought. “Anything I have to offer 
will come without questions asked.” 
He touched an electric button set into 
the table top and rose. “Remember 
that I advise that you hand Waldron 
your letter on the end of the barrel 
of your automatic. And be sure that 
your gun is working right.” 

Nagi must have been waiting near 
the door. He came in with a tray and 
cocktails. Reagan helped me with his 
own hand and then took up his glass. 

“A new cocktail,” he said lightly. “I 
hope that you'll like it. I am drinking 
this to your success with Waldron and 
to a quick and happy return to New 
York. And I have kept you from your 
lunch long enough. Your health, 
Steele.” 

“Your health, Reagan.” 

We drank gravely, our eyes meeting 
steadily. And he knew and I knew 
that between us a struggle was on 
which could end only with his fall or 
mine. And then we went in to lunch. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TENSE SITUATION. 

EVER did a case shape up for 

me so beautifully, so swiftly until 

the very crisis. It was like putting to- 

gether bits of a puzzle with the right 

block always just at your hand when 

you reached out for it. And then the 

finale staged by a master of his tech- 

nique. Perhaps I should have foreseen 

what the curtain would be. But after 

all my business is not that of a fortune 
teller. 

As Reagan had arranged, I saw John 
nic Margrave before I left New York. 
All I learned was that Johnnie was 
not working on the case which was 
carrying me westward and that, while 
he had hoped to get something from 
King Reagan’s secretary, he had got 
nothing as yet. He felt that Ned 
Havens wanted to talk and was afraid 

















to. I told him of Reagan’s casual men- 
tion of the scar on Haven’s hand, and 
so Margrave got more from me than 
I from him. So much for that. 

In San Francisco I went immediately 
to the Merchants’ National Bank and 
was shown into Mr. Merivale’s private 
office. I found him what one expects 
to find in the personality of a bank 
president, an astute man disciplined and 
seasoned in his business, anxious to give 
what aid he could, and equally anxious 
not to insist upon forcing his ideas and 
plans upon me. He opened the conver- 
sation calmly, first by asking after the 
health of my chief, next by concerning 
himself with my journey across the 
country, thirdly by suggesting that I 
ask and he answer questions. 

! learned from him that the local 
police and a local detective agency were 
working on the case, that the bank had 
offered a large reward, and that thus 
far nothing had been done. The real- 
estate offices in the next building were 
still open and were doing business as 
of old. Nothing had come of the very 
obvious suspicion of the two men con- 
ducting this firm’s business. They 
showed that they had subleased the 
rooms from the original renter, and that 
their business with him had been done 
by correspondence. They produced a 
communication from this man, Archi- 
bald Ewald, he had signed, giving them 
possession of three of the rooms and 
reserving the one room from which the 
tunnel to the vaults had been made. 
This room, they declared, had been 
locked and they had been told by Mr. 
I¢wald in another letter, which they pro- 
duced, that he was storing certain per- 
sonal property there and that in due 
course of time he would return to claim 
it and to open the office himself. 

The locked room, although the small- 
est of the suite, might have been entered 
by any one of three doors. One door 
opened to one of the front offices, one 
to the office where Miss Henderson was 
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busied daily with typewriter, telephone, 
and a mass of routine business, one into 
the narrow hallway which ran straight 
through the building. This, it seemed, 
was a matter of vital importance. Not 
only did it give investigation forked 
roads to puzzle over, but evidently for 
its strategic value had this particular 
room been chosen in the first place. It 
was obvious that the men who had 
driven the tunnel to its golden goal 
might have entered from Miss Hender- 
son’s room, or from Mr. Malley’s, or 
from the basement and through the hall- 
way. If the latter case—so far opinions 
differed—it was quite possible that the 
real-estate and insurance firm had had 
no knowledge of it. For down in the 
gloomy basement, in a far corner where 
boxes and packing cases had accumu- 
lated during the years, there was a 
window which opened to the narrow 
passageway between this building and 
another, and a man might have come 
in through this window, up the steps 
to the hallway above, and from that 
into the locked room. On the other 
hand, it was equally obvious that the 
whole real-estate firm could have been a 
blind, and that both Mr. Malley and his 
partner, Mr. Forster, could have gone 
from Miss Henderson’s office directly 
into the locked room in broad daylight 
and worked both day and night. The 
police were busy looking up the records 
of these two men and of the women 
employed by them. 

My inquiry concerning the night 
watchman, who had been found uncon- 
scious the next morning with a frac- 
tured skull, brought the information that 
the man had died of his injuries. As 
for Archibald Ewald, the man who had 
originally leased the four rooms and 
then soon after had sublet three of them 
to the real-estate people, no trace of him 
had been found. 

I had a talk that morning with the 
real-estate people. I found Mr. Malley, 
Mr. Forster, and Miss Henderson ex- 











tremely courteous for a time like this, 
and evidently anxious to do anything 
in their power to help me in my inves- 
tigations. Of course what they could 
tell me, or at least what they did tell 
me, amounted to nothing. They seemed 
very frankly and naturally concerned 
with the shadow of suspicion which 
they realized fully had fallen upon 
them, and Mr. Malley informed me that 
he was adding a thousand dollars from 
his own pocket to the reward already 
offered by the bank. I was impressed 
with the fact that all three of them 
were either quite guiltless of any crim- 
inal complicity or else that they were 
very clever people. But if they were 
working with King Reagan they would 
necessarily be eminently capable. He 
didn’t use dull tools. So I left them 
wary of coming to any conclusion. 

Visiting the locked room, I gathered 
from it as much as I had from the firm 
of Malley & Forster. There were piles 
of fresh, clayey dirt in the corners. 
There wére two picks, two shovels 
tossed to one side. There was an ordi- 
nary Office steel safe in the one corner 
free of dirt. The safe had been cracked, 
rifled, and left with a few scattered pa- 
pers littering the already untidy floor. 
The papers might give a clew to Archi- 
bald Ewald later on; I thought not, 
however. Even if Ewald were run to 
earth, I saw at a glance that he had 
left nothing to incriminate him. Hadn’t 
his own safe been robbed as well as 
the bank vaults? 

That afternoon I spent with. aunt 
Harriet. She sighed over me and shook 
her head doubtfully. But in the end 
she admitted, although hesitantly, that 
since I must mix with the underworld 
it was better to be hunting bad men 
down than to be hobnobbing with them. 
Yes, it was better, aunt Harriet said, 
but I could see that the dear lady had 
difficulty in drawing the line between 
men of my class and the class we 
hunted. 
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In the evening I determined to do a 
very wise or foolish thing. Only the 
results would show. I was going to 
Harrigan’s bar, way out on Broadway 
near the shadowy parts of Kearney, and 
ask for Jimmie Quick. At the last 
minute King Reagan had told me to do 
that if I cared to find the man to whom 
he had given me his letter of introduc- 
tion. There was no use trying to 
fathom King Reagan’s reasons for do- 
ing anything that he did, and I knew 
it and didn’t try. 

A telephonic talk with an old friend 
of the police force assured me that if 
Tony Waldron, alias Klondike Jim, et 
cetera, et cetera, were still alive the 
force didn’t know it. , Well, if my eve- 
ning adventure brought nothing but the 
knowledge that he was alive, it would 
be worth while. 

[ took a Kearney Street car and 
walked the two blocks to Harrigan’s 
bar. I found it the usual thing in this 
part of the city, a cheap place vending 
cheap drinks to cheap sports. I thought 
that the barkeeper looked up at me with 
a quick flicker of interest as I came in. 
There were four or five other men in 
the place, smoking and twirling their 
glasses upon the varnished pine bar. 

“Has Jimmie Quick been in this eve- 
ning?’ ‘I asked of the bartender. 

He favored me with a keen scrutiny, 
for a moment pausing in his application 
of a damp towel to the near-beer drip- 
pings. 

“Who wants him?” he demanded. 

“Steele,” I told him, “William Steele 
of New York.” 

He grunted, looked sharply at me 
again, shrugged his shoulders, and, turn- 
ing a little, called hoarsely: 

“Hey, Jimmie! You're wanted.” 


Jimmie Quick—TI afterward came to 
know him as Jimmie the Crook—came 
promptly from a card room at the rear. 
He was a little man, very thin and pale, 
his eyes and the spots upon his cheeks 
giving me the guess that if the law 














didn’t gather him in pretty soon the 
grim reaper would, I got only a swift 
glance from under his drooping eye- 
lids; then he passed by me and out 
upon the street, with me at his heels. 

“You're Billy Steele?” he asked in- 
differently. 


“Ven 
“You've got a letter?” 
“Yes.” 


” 


“Let's see it. 

| showed it to him. He glanced at 
it very much as he had glanced at me, 
and then, still evincing no interest what- 
ever, passed it back to me. 

“Come ahead,” he said, coughing the 
words out, and then wiping his lips 
and glancing, still with no apparent in- 
terest, at the bright stain upon his 
handkerchief. 

I “came ahead.” Jimmie the Crook 
slouched along the street with no spoken 
or nodded response to the greetings of 
men who now and then spoke to him, 
with only a growl in his throat as a 
passing girl accosted him with a pleas- 
ant, “Hello, Jimmie.” Evidently my 
new acquaintance was in an unusually 
gloomy frame of mind, or his present 
errand did not please him. But he 
went about it steadily enough. 

We turned down an ill-lighted alley- 
way, and brought up behind a row of 
dingy rooming houses. I had my wits 
about me and did not for a second 
forget Reagan’s advice to be prepared 
for anything. But I could not but ex- 
perience a flicker of wonder as Jimmie 
paused by a great heap of refuse—rusty 
cans, broken bottles, and the like—and 
went down on his knees, putting his 
hands into the mess. The hands came 
away presently, filled with loose, fresh 
dirt. 

“Have a look at it,” he said shortly. 

Mind you, my first night in San Fran- 
cisco, and already I had found some- 
thing which might have a vital bearing 
upon the case which had brought me 
prepared to find 


here. For now I wa 
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and did find that this dirt was the 
same clayey sort of soil as that which 
littered the floor of the locked room. I 
stepped near the open door of a restau- 
rant and held the stuff close to my eyes. 
Then, making no remark to a man who 
evidently expected none, | dropped the 
clay into my coat pocket. 

“We go in here,” Jimmie said color- 
lessly. Hle had passed the restaurant 
door and rapped with his sharp knuckles 
at the dingy panels just beyond it. I 
heard the turning of a key, the shooting 
back of a bolt, and the door snapped 
open. It was dark within. <A rough 
voice demanded, “‘Who is it?” 

“Me and Steele,” rejoined Jimmie. 
coughing the words irritably. “Get a 
move on, will you, Sharkey?” 

Sharkey complied wordlessly by 
standing a little aside, thrusting his face 
up close to Jimmie’s and then to mine, 
his rank breath sickening my nostrils, 
and then by closing the door after us 
and preceding us down the dark, nar- 
row, carpeted hall, 

In a moment he had thrown open a 
door before us and I could look into the 
saloon at the front of the building. 
Sharkey called bluntly, “Come ahead, 
Tom. You and Kelley. Is Kelley 
there ?” 

Kelley was, and got up in his flashy 
splendor from the table where he had 
been dealing solitaire. Tom, in his 
white apron, came around from be- 
hind the bar and the two men joined us. 
Again the door closed, but it was no 
longer dark. Jimmie had found and 
switched on an electric bulb. I followed 
the three men, none of whom paid the 
attention to me now, to a 
rudely furnished bedroom upon the 
second floor. And I realized that if 
King Reagan had gone to all this trouble 
to put me out of the way the chances 
were that he had omitted no detail from 
his planning. 

I dragged my chair to one side of 
the little room and sat down with my 


slightest 








back to the wall, my hand ready upon 
the automatic pistol in my coat pocket. 
Jimmie threw himself upon the bed, his 
hands clasped behind his head, a ciga- 
rette dangling from his lips, his moody 
eyes upon the cracked plaster of the 
ceiling. Sharkey and Tom took chairs 
and looked from me to Jimmie. Kelley, 
leaning against the wall, studied himself 
complacently in the dim blur of a mir- 
ror. 

“Well?” Tom snapped out after a 
momentary silence. ‘Start things, can’t 
you, Jimmie? I gotta get back to the 
bar.” 

Jimmie coughed a curse at him and 
relapsed into silence. Kelley rubbed his 
long jaw and smiled an evil, reflective 
smile at the uncertain image of himself 
in the looking-glass. In due course of 
time Jimmie spoke. I knew that in 
the silent interim he had been fighting 
to ward off a fit of coughing. 

“You fellers got the tip from the old 
man?” he demanded. 

With nods or brief, grunted mono- 
syllables they admitted that they had. 

“I’m steerin’ this guy around to see 
Tony,” went on Jimmie. “You are to 
open your head first, Tom. Shoot it 
quick. Let’s get this deal over with.” 

Tom waited no further invitation, but 
began to speak rapidly. And yet, twist- 
ing nervously there upon his chair, low- 
ering his voice now, breaking short off 
another time at a faint sound 
where in the building, he gave me the 
impression of a man fighting with him- 
self and very markedly ill at ease. I 
think that he was afraid to talk, more 
afraid not to talk. 

“That Merchants’ Bank lay was 
Tony’s job,” he jerked out in a voice 
which was little more than a rasping 
whisper. “He hid out here days and 
worked there nights. He was at it six 
months, anyway. He brought the dirt 


some- 


here in suit cases and things. 1 
wised up a couple of weeks after he 


begun. 


got 


I followed him there one night 
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and watched him go in the basement 
way. I watched him come out with the 
suit cases. I watched him dump the 
dirt outside. He slipped me five hun- 
dred to keep my mouth shut. Some 
time he swore he’d kill me if I blabbed. 
Him and Gaudy Kelley worked it to- 
Kelley here knows where the 


gether. 
swag is. 

fle had finished and broke off to 
wipe the sweat from his forehead and 
to breathe deeply as though he had just 
run up a hill. 

“You'll swear to that in court?” I 
asked sharply. 

“Sure,” he muttered. “I'd swear to 
that and take my chances. And they’d 
be damn long chances, too, if Tony 
got away.” 

“Shoot, Sharkey,” 
mie. “You're next.” 

“Me,” said Sharkey heavily. “All I 
gotta say Tom just said. He split the 
five hundred fair with me. Me and 
Tom can show where we banked our 
money the day Tony come across with 
“” 

“Shoot, Kelley,’ snapped Jimmie. 
“This here ain't no ice-wagon perade.” 

Gaudy Kelley turned his evil leer 
upon me, 

“Tony took me in on the deal at the 
jump,” he announced with a hint of 
pride. “It was a two-man job, any- 
way. It was him that did for the night 
watch; I wouldn’t of stood for that. 
Sure, I know where the swag is. It’s 
under the floor in Tony’s room where 
he pulled up a board. Five boards 
from the west side of the room, under 
a rug.” 

“You'll swear to this in court?” I 
asked incredulously. “You realize what 
it'll mean for you, Kelley?” 

His evil grin that was a writhing of 
sinister lips from a mouthful of broken, 
jagged teeth, with no change in the 
feverish glitter of the beady eyes, was 
indescribably revolting. 

“Sure | know, kid,” he spat at me 


commanded Jim- 
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“But I’d rather take chances 


viciously. 
with ‘i 





“Shut up,” snarled Jimmie. “Any- 
thing else, Steele?” merely turning his 
eyes toward me under the droop of his 
lashes. “Or suppose we go look up 
Tony ?” 

“By all means,” I assented a little 
eagerly. “Let us look up Tony,” 

“These guys,” as Jimmie slipped from 
the bed and gesturéd widely, “will be 
on the job any time you want ’em. 
When we round up Tony you can lead 
the whole outfit to the cooler, if you 
Come ahead.” 

when his had 
started with him down the narrow hall- 
way did I follow. This thing was be- 
yond belief, and yet I believed it. But 
still I was taking no chances | did not 


Only companions 


have to tal 

We lefi th 
’ rain going to his cards, while 
Tom returned to the bar and Sharkey 
poured himself a brimming glass of 
near-beer. On the street i 
fresh sea air in my lungs, the stars dim 
through a light, drifting veil of mist 
above, [ found myself frowning and 
wondering, looking for the hoax under 
it all. Was I in truth drawing the net 
about Tony Waldron, before my first 
four hours in San Francisco had 
gone by? And all through the work 
of King Reagan in New York: 

Half a dozen doors down the street 
we turned in at the most pretentious 
rooming house in the block. Down a 
comparatively broad hall, well-lighted 
Jimmie led the way. Then up a flight 
of stairs, a dozen paces down a nar- 
rower, dingier hall, and to a door where 
A voice demanded, 


three in the saloon, Gaudy 


Kelley ag 


again, the 


twenty- 


he rapped softly. 
“Who is it?” when Jimmie knocked the 
second time 

“jimmie Quick,” my guide retorted. 
“In a hurry, Tony.” 

Now | was surprised when I saw 


\nthony Waldron for the first time. I 
st Fg 
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suppose that I had expected a type like 
Sharkey’s or Tom’s or Gaudy Kelley’s. 
And I found myself looking into the 
clear, fearless, steady eyes of a gentle- 


man. A crook and worse he may be and 
is, but Tony Waldron is a thorough- 
bred. 


“Come in,” he said with calm cour- 
tesy, his eyes showing neither suspicion 
nor unfriendliness. ‘‘What can I do 
for you, Jimmie?” 

“This is Mr. Steele,” Jimmie said as 
we entered and Waldron closed the 
door. ‘“He’s from New York and has 
a letter for you,” 

Waldron put out his hand for mine 
and said the usual thing. 

“Have a chair, Mr. Steele,” he said 
pleasantly. “If there is anything which 
I can do for you I shall be delighted.” 

I handed him Keagan’s letter and my 
hand went back to my coat pocket as I 
watched him read it. He was a hand- 
some man, almost as handsome in his 
way as Reagan in his; tall, slender, 
immaculately dressed, and wearing his 
clothes after the manner of 
to them. The forehead struck me a 
being unusually broad, the eyes large 
and well spaced, the long jaw remark 
ably strong 

He glanced at the envelope before 
opening it. If this “Klondike 
Jim,” thought then just 
those names Reagan had written there 
must have shot a quick start into the 
man’s heart. And yet I, watching his 
slightest change of expression, saw ab 
solutely nothing but the faint lifting of 
the fine black brows. If he felt any 


° ¢ =. BB ‘ 
concern of any kind he did not loosen 


one born 


were 


1 
long dead, 


the grip he had upon himself. 

“From Reagan?” he said quite natu 

rally and smoothly, quite as though he 

had never heard the until now 
il! 


as it fell 


tlhame 
from his lips. “What Reagan 
Mr. Steele?” 


dryly, “a 


” 


“Perhaps,” I suggested 


glance at the letter itself-—— 








“You are right,” he smiled. “If you 
will pardon me a moment?” 

His strong, white fingers moved 
slowly but steadily about their work 
of drawing out the note paper, unfold- 
ing it. When his eyes had run back 
and forth across the page, he refolded 
it slowly, slowly returned it to its en- 
velope, and turned a deeply thoughtful 
gaze upon me. 

“So,” he said, standing very still save 
for the gentle tapping of forefinger 
against the envelope, looking down upon 
me gravely from his superior height. 
“You are Billy Steele, of Ferguson’s? 
And you are on the Merchants’ Bank 
case? And you have the support of 
Tom Reagan? H’m. I see.” 

I, too, saw. The man’s admirably 
fitting black coat bulged outward just 
the merest, almost unnoticeable _ bit 
over his right hip, and as he stood now 
it would require but one lightning in- 
stant for his right hand to flash down 
to the hip pocket. While I would not 
have been surprised if he had shrugged 
his shoulders and come along with me 
at the tacit command in King Reagan’s 
note, neither would I have been sur- 
prised if the man, already with the 
shadow of a noose about his neck, had 
taken his chance then and there, his 
gun and strength against mine. 

There came a little cough from the 
side of the room to which Jimmie the 
Crook had quietly moved. 

“T got him covered, 
grunted. “He’s yours if 
him.” 

For the first and last time I saw an 
unmistakable sign of feeling on Tony 
Waldron’s face. He turned toward 
Jimmie and smiled. The smile, although 
it partook in no way of the vileness 
of Gaudy Kelley’s grin, struck me as 
immeasurably more terrible, implacable, 
deadly. 

“I'd kill you just for the fun of it, 
Jimmie,” he said in a very low, expres- 
sionless voice, “were it not so ridicu- 


Steele,” he 
you want 
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lously unnecessary. Old man Tuber- 
culosis will do the job for me and in 
a manner considerably more to my lik- 
ing.” 

He seemed then to forget Jimmie. I 
think that he did forget him as he sat 
down and faced me, his hands lifted to 
clasp behind his head. 

“Now, Steele,” he spoke pleasantly 
enough, “let’s get down to brass tacks. 
Just exactly what is it that you want?” 

“T want you,” I told him. “For the 
Merchants’ Bank affair.” 

“You have the warrant, | suppose?” 
with mild interest. 

“IT have everything arranged with 
proper care to the legal technicalities,” 
J informed him. “Perhaps you have 
seen a John Doe warrant before now?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! 1 shan’t ask to see 
it. I suppose that there is nothing I 
could say that would change your in- 
tention now ?” 

“T don’t think so. It is the custom, 
you know, to do whatever talking is 
necessary afterward.” 

“Quite regular,” he nodded. “You 
warn me that anything I might say 
could be used against me, and so forth. 
May we stretch a point, however? Do 
you miud telling me how many of Jim- 
mie’s estimable companions you have 
seen 7” 

Because I wanted to how the 
man carried himself I told him. I men- 
tioned Sharkey, Tom, and Gaudy Kel- 
ley. And Waldron merely nodded at 
each name, and when J had finished 
said coolly, “Thank you.” And for the 
life of me I could not guess what he 
was thinking or what he was going to 
do. And then the thing which, I sup- 
pose, I should have looked for all along 
happened. But Heaven knows | had 
enough to think of here in this tense 
situation without reckoning upon any 
one but Tony Waldron and Jimmie 
Quick. The door opened and King 
Reagan came in. 


see 


¢ 

















CHAPTER V. 


THE KING'S LIEUTENANT 


GeeP evening, Steele,” smiled Rea- 

gan, closing the door gently be- 
hind him. “Hello, Jimmie. Tony, [I’m 
glad to see you.” 

[ knew then that it was King Rea- 
gan’s game. But I could not guess 
whether he was backing my hand or 
ony Waldron’s. 

“Jimmie,” went on Reagan, ‘you're 
looking bad. I’m sorry I had to keep 
you up this way. You can go now. 
And, Jimmie,” as the little fellow turned 
to the door, his handkerchief at his 
mouth, “I have asked Doctor Hall to 
see you right away. I'll see you myself 
in the morning. Good night, Jimmie.”’ 

Jimmie went out and Reagan turned 
to Waldron, 

“We've got the drop on you this time, 
Tony,” he said as gently as he had 
spoken to the sick man. “But while 
there’s life there’s a gambling chance, 
you know. I'll have to trouble you to 
move your chair back against the wall 
there. Thank you. Now, Steele, will 


you rip up that board, the fifth from 


the wall?” 

For a moment I hesitated, seeing my 
way confused before me. And then, 
knowing Tom Reagan, having sense 
enough to know that he had a death 
grip on the situation, I did as he said. 
rhe board came up with little trouble, 
Waldron’s eyes idly watching me, Rea- 
gan’s eyes never shifting from Wal- 
dron’s. 

“T'li get you, Reagan, one day for 
this.” Waldron’s eyes had left me and 

ere steady upon Reagan’s. “And I'll 

juare the account with Gaudy Kel- 
ley.” J 

Tearing the board away, | came upon 
a pile of gold and thick pads of green- 


backs. I did not need to count to 


hazard the surmise that the greater part 


ft the missing one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand lay at my finger tips. 
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“Just leave it there,” commanded 
Reagan. “It won’t get away. Now, 
Steele, did you tell Tony what Sharkey 
and Tom and Kelley had to say?” 

“Te.” 

“Looks bad, eh, Tony? Well, it’s 
worse than it looks. Steele, open the 
door. There’s a man outside.” 

[ opened the door and Malley, of 
Malley & Forster’s real-estate and insur- 
ance company, came in. He gave no 
sign of recognizing either Reagan or 
Waldron, 

“Here I am, Mr. Steele,’ he said 
quickly. “I hope that you have discov- 
ered something of importance. 1 came 
as soon as I got your message.” 


“Mr. Steele wants to know,” said 
Reagan easily, “if. you ever saw that 


man before?’ 

Malley turned his eyes upon Reagan, 
then obediently upon Tony Waldron. 

“T don’t think——” he began slowly. 
And then wfth a start: “Yes! He is 
the man I saw not a month before the 
robbery! In the basement one day 
when I went down for an empty pack- 
ing case I had seen there. He had dirt 
on his hands——” 


“That will do for the present,” smiled 


Reagan. “Mr. Steele wants to see Mr. 
Forster. Has he come yet?” 


Malley, with a quick glance which 
missed nothing in room, which 
rested a short hesitant second upon the 
coin and currency in the floor, stepped 
out into the hall. His partner, Forster, 
came in. Forster, like Malley before 
him, seemed to recognize only me. But, 
his attention called to Waldron, he ad 
mitted that he had seen the man once 
He had seen Waldron in the 
which the 
had almost 


the 


before. 
hallway of the building in 
real-estate offices were. I[« 
forgotten the occurrence. It had been 
a couple of months ago. Waldron had 
been standing by the door of the locked 
room which led into the hall. lorster 
had thought that he had seen him slip 











a key into his pocket. He had thought 
nothing 

“That’s all Mr. Steele wants to know 
right now,” nodded Reagan. “Will you 
step into the hall with Mr. Malley? 
We shall call you in a moment.” 

Forster went out. My eyes and Wal- 
dron’s went to Reagan’s face. And I 
think there was equal perplexity in our 
minds, 

“Tony Waldron,” said King Reagan, 
and his tones were the stern tones of 
a judge, “you have played your hand 
your way, and you have lost. There 
lies the money you worked a year for, 
and it is condemning you now that you 
have got it. Outside are Jimmie Quick, 
Tom, Sharkey, Gaudy Kelley, Malley, 
Forster, ready to go up to the witness 
stand. Any one of them can hang you 
now. It won’t be hard to do, especially 
when the police dig up Klondike Jim’s 
record.” 

He paused a moment, his eyes very 
hard. But not harder than Tony Wal- 
dron’s. Waldron did not speak. His 
lips may have tightened a little; I am 
not even sure of that. But certain I 
am that his face and Reagan’s showed 
less emotion than mine must have done. 

“Excepting for me,” went on Reagan 
with the bold frankness that was char- 
acteristic of him, “there is not a 
stronger man in the world than you, 
Waldron. But when it’s fight between 
you and me [ can break you between a 
thumb and forefinger.” His enormous 
hand was lifted, and I saw the muscles 
cord and knot as his terrible finger and 
thumb whitened under the pressure he 
put upon them. “And you know it now 
if you never knew it before! 

“Seven years ago,”’ Reagan continued, 
“I did you the honor to ask you to 
come in with me. In many things, in 
most things, you are a wise man; in that 
matter you were an arrogant fool. You 
had always been master; you could not 
see when a bigger man than yourself 
came. I might have let you go your 
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own way; I don’t know. But then you 
dared take this bank case into your 
own hands, you dared use the same 
method you knew I was using with 
other banks! 3ecause the police 
thought you dead you thought that I 
would believe it, too. You would hidé 
behind your supposed death and make 
your pile, and you would do it so that 
such men as Steele here would think 
that / had done it! And now,” the big 
thumb and forefinger parting with an 
angry snap like a pistol shot, “I can 
break you like that!” 

His death was looking him in the 
face, and Tony Waldron knew it. But 
his hand was steady, the color was 
steady in his face as he took a cigar 
from the table and lighted it. 

“T imagine I can come pretty close to 
taking you down with me, Tom,” he 
said quietly. Reagan laughed that deep, 
softly musical laugh of his. 

“Have you thought,” he suggested, 
“how simple a matter it would be for 
us to have a little scuffle here? For 
you to be killed? Don’t talk nonsense, 
Waldron. It’s one of two things for 
you; one of two things.” 

Waldron looked up quickly. I heard 
a deep breath and knew that he under- 
stood and that he had decided. 

This time it was Reagan who opened 
the door. Malley, Forster, the man 
Sharkey, and Gaudy Kelley came in 
promptly. 

“T don’t think you ever saw this man 
before, did you, Malley?” asked Reagan. 

Malley looked at Waldron, shook his 
head, and said “No” positively. 

“Nor you, Forster?” 

“No,” replied Forster. 

“Do you know anything that would 
connect this man with the robbery of 
the Merchants’ National, Sharkey ?” 

“No,” said Sharkey. 

“You, Kelley?” 

“No,” said Kelley. 

A moment ago I had had the dead- 














wood on Tony Waldron if I ever knew 
what the deadwood was. And now— 
why, a fool could see it all. If ever 
[ wanted to bring a man to justice | 
longed then for the day when I should 
ee King Reagan go his way behind the 
bars. Already Tony Waldron was a 
lesser consideration. 

“You see how it is, Waldron,” 
van spoke quietly, even pleasantly, his 
anger of a moment ago having left no 
The men he had summoned had 


Rea 


trace. 
gone out and down the stairs. 

“You ask me again to come in?” said 
Waldron. 

‘To come in,” 
hang. Literally, go hang, Waldron.” 

Yes, Waldron had foreseen and had 
His eyes 
wept 


smiled Reagan, “or go 


ilready made up his mind. 
weren't “even regretful as they 
from the money in the floor to Reagan 
again. 

You are a bigger man than I am, 
Reagan,” he said simply. “I'll 


come 
mn 

Reagan put out his hand. I saw 
Waldron take it gravely, I saw the grip 
harden as the relationship of king and 
lieutenant formed. I knew that 
{ had a chance of covering both men 
and taking them, but I knew to what 
it would lead. My case had fallen to 
pieces; Reagan had played his gambit 
and it 

“T'll see you in the morning, 


was 


had won. 
Tony,” 
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said Reagan, turning away from his 
néW licutenant. “Mr. Steele and I have 
some planning to do. This money must 
go back to the bank. At least you have 
accomplished that much, Steele. And, 
after all, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, the recovery of the stolen goods 
is more important than capturing the 
criminal. You understand, don’t you, 
Tony, that I can’t use it?” 

“T understand,” said Waldron. 
night, Tony.” 
“(ood night, Tom.” 
\nd I let him go. 
Reagan came to me and put his hand 


gi rood 


upon my shoulder. 

“Tt’s too bad, Billy,” he said gently. 
“Too bad for you. But——” 

“But,” L told him angrily, shaking off 
his hand, as sure as God made 
little apples [’m going to get you one 


” 


“just 


of these days. 

He looked at me gravely, almost as 
a father might look at his son. 

“Waldron talked like that a minute 
ago,” he reminded me. And then, “J 
like you, Billy. I wish I had you with 
me. Well,” and breaking off, he did 
me the honor to sigh. “At least, when 
my time does come, I give you my word 
[ hope you'll be the man to do the 
trick. It will be quite a feather in your 
cap, my boy.” 

Yes, he was right. It will be quite 


a feather in a naan’s cap. 














LIFE SENTENCE FOR AIDING SUICIDE 


KCAUSE he helped his wife to commit suicide, Frank C. Roberts, of Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, has been found guilty of murder and sentenced to solitary 


nfinement for life in the Jackson State prison. 


Mrs. Roberts was a helpless 


invalid, who had become despondent, had attempted suicide once but failed, and 


For a long time he tried to dissuade 





later begged her husband to help her die. 


her from her purpose, but finally acceded to her plea to the extent of mixing 
me paris green with water and leaving it by ber bedside. 
nd died. 
The court gave as its opinion that any one who puts a means of death within 
the reach of a person whose announced intention is self-destruction is guilty of 
murder in the first degree as an accessory before the fact. : 


She drank the liquid 








Lamous, 


Cc John Laurence 
THe MAN WITH THE Nervous IWITcH 


JR twenty-five years Detective 

Inspector Gibbins 

served on the Liverpool police 

force, and during his career 
he was connected with nearly every im- 
portant case in the great English port. 
Liverpool was essentially the happy 
hunting ground of many of the world’s 
master criminals, who found, however, 
that Inspector Gibbins made their hunt- 
ing a much more difficult matter than 
they expected. The murder of Moyse, 
the old Liverpool bookseller, in Red- 
cross Street in 1895; the famous “jar- 
goon” mystery of 1g08; the breaking up 
of the “I Rip” 
the whole of Liverpool and its suburbs 
by its outrageous robberies, the murder 
of little Eveline Christofferson, and a 
dozen other notorious passed 
through his hands during his long and 
successful career. Dectective Inspector 
Gibbins entered the Liverpool force in 
1889 as an ordinary constable, and after 
fifteen months on patrol work he was 
transferred to the detective department, 
in which he rose rapidly and retired in 
1914 after a brilliant career. 


George 


gang which terrorized 


cases 


One bitterly cold morning in Febru- 
ary, 1895, just about six, a man walking 
to his work was startled, as he passed 
the top of Redcross Street, Liverpool, 
not far from the pier, to see the figure 
of a boy staggering up the deserted 


pavement. He had nothing on but his 
pajamas. That alone was sufficient to 
attract attention, but when it is added 
that the unfortunate boy was badly 
wounded, it will be realized that the 
workman shouted for assistance. 

Among those who arrived, several 
recognized the now semi-conscious boy 
as John Needham, a youth employed by 
a bookseller named Moyse. This Moyse 
was quite a well-known character in 
Liverpool. A bookseller by trade, he 
kept a small shop within a hundred 
yards of the pier head, and there thou- 
sands of residents who passed regularly 
each day became familiar with his 
quaint, old-fashioned personality. He 
made a speciality of selling Bibles, and 
this speciality of his made him perhaps 
even better known than his own appear- 
ance, which, in itself, was striking 
enough. On his head rested an old top 
hat which had seen better days a score 
of years before, while his white strag- 
gling beard and unkempt hair were 
typical of the trade the old man fol-. 
lowed. His very appearance, his lack of 
friends, and his general secretiveness 
all combined to give him the reputation 
of being an old miser who had managed 
to hide a considerable sum of money 
away in his ramshackle headquarters in 
Redcross Street, where he kept the store 
of books which supplied his stall at the 
pier head. 

















Fears for the fate of the old book- 
seller were soon expressed by those who 
had gathered round his assistant, who 
could only mutter: “Oh, my master’s 
Do you think I am dying?” 
repeating the 
Was 


murdered! 
Monotonously he kept 
latter question, and his condition 
so obviously serious that if he had died 
there and then few of those around 
would have been surprised. Kindly 
hands picked him up and hurried him 
off to the hospital, where his terrible 
injuries were attended to. His life was 
despaired of for some time, and it was 
many hours before he recovered suf- 
ficiently to answer the questions which 
detectives were eager to ask him. 
While Needham was being taken to 
a hospital, the police were summoned 
and the house of the old bookseller in 
Kedcross Street was entered. There 
a ghastly sight met the eyes of those 
who followed the police. In the midst 
of the room lay the body of [:dward 
Moyse, his skull smashed in with an 
ax. The whole place was topsy-turvy, 
as though the murderer had hurriedly 
ransacked it for money which he evi- 
dently thought the old man possessed. 
When Detective Gibbins and the other 
police officers arrived on the scene they 
learned little more at the beginning than 


has already been outlined. The mut 
derer, whoever he was, had left not the 
lightest clew behind, and no one had 


either seen him enter the house or leave 
it. There was only one thing to be 
done and that was to wait till the boy 
could make a_ statement, 
reports from the 


Vecdham 
ough the 
ospital to which he had been taken left 


received 
it very doubtful if he would ever re- 


\ close examination of the murdered 
rooms by Detective Gibbins 
brought to light a stained poker as well 

with which the old man had 
In one 


is the ax 
been so brutally done to death. 
i small top the 


of the detective 
where the unfortunate assistant 


roonis 


found 
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had been attacked by the frenzied mur- 
derer. On the ceiling, just by a trap- 
door leading to-a small loft, were the 
marks of stained hands, as though the 
murderer had contemplated flight in 
that direction’ There was no way out 
of the loft, however, and Gibbins soon 
ascertained there was no one hiding 
within it. 

The murderer m his haste had over- 
looked the only money the old bookseller 
possessed in the house, a sum of about 
forty dollars, which he kept under his 
pillow, so that he had carried out his 
fearful crime for practically nothing. 
Phe only thing which appeared from the 
whole investigation by the detective 
was that the wanted man was in all 
likelihood a Liverpool man, and not a 
stranger. This he deduced from the 
fact that the murder had obviously been 
carried out with the intention of robbing 
the old bookseller of his supposed hid- 
den hoard, and only a Liverpool man 
would be likely to know the 
which were floating about that Edward 
Moyse was a wealthy old miser. A 
close lookout was kept at all the railway 
stations and on all the outgoing ships 
for any suspicious characters, but the 
police had an extremely difficult task, 
for they were looking for a man of 
whom they had no description. 

Thanks to the skill of the doctors, 
the boy made a marvelous recovery, 
soon as he was able to sit up, 


stories 


and, as 
he related a remarkable story and gave 
a description of the wanted man, which 
eventually led to his arrest. 

“About half past six on the night of 
the murder,” he told the detective, “|! 
was alone in Redcross Street tidying up 
ome of the books when a young man 
came in and asked for Mr. Moyse. I 
told him he out and probably 
wouldn’t be back till a quarter to ten, 
and asked him if there was anything | 
could do for him. 

““No, I'll call back later,’ he replied 


and went out, 


was 
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“He came back, as a matter of fact, 
just after eight o’clock, and sat there 
talking to me till Mr. Moyse came in. 
He seemed to know the old man quite 
well and told me a lot of little things 
about him I didn’t know. He said he 
thought the old man was very wealthy 
and asked me if I had seen any of the 
money which he must have in the house. 
I told him from what I had seen of my 
employer he found it hard to make a 
living, let alone save a lot of money.” 

Here was obviously a motive for the 
murder, and not only that, but it con- 
firmed the detective’s deduction that the 
murderer was some one who evidently 
knew his victim, and therefore a local 
man. The rest of the story told by the 
old bookseller’s assistant confirmed this 
point of view. 

“It was close to ten before Mr. Moyse 
returned,” continued the convalescent. 
“And he at once shook hands with the 
stranger as though they had known each 
other for a long time.” 

“Did your employer mention. -his 
name?” quickly asked the detective. 

“No, nor did I hear it at any other 
time.” 

“What was he like?” asked Gibbins. 

“A young fellow, about twenty-five, 
I should say. I think he was a sailor 
or had something to do with the sea, be- 
cause the old man said when he first 
saw him, ‘Hullo, I didn’t think you'd be 
back so soon.” The man was tall and 
dark, and he appeared to be a seaman 





from the way he was dressed. He had 
a funny twitching on the right side of 


his face whenever he spoke.” 

Here was a most valuable clew and 
one the detective seized on immediately. 
Seafaring men with a nervous twitch 
on the right side of their faces when 
they spoke were not common in Liver- 
pool, and soon every detective and every 
policeman on the force had his descrip- 
tion and were keeping a keen lookout 
for him. 

To continue Needham’s story: 
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“Mr. Moyse seemed more friendly 
with his visitor than with anybody I 
have ever seen. He asked him to stop 
a while, telling him he could put him up 
on the sofa for that night, and give him 
a bedroom afterward. In fact, he told 
me to get the bedroom ready. Mr. 
Moyse even got out a bottle of beer and 
shared it with us both, but the funny 
thing about it was he never mentioned 
the man’s name at all, so I can’t give it 
to you. 

“About five o’clock the next morning 
I was akakened by the man coming into 
my bedroom with a lighted candle. He 
told me it was time to get up and, though 
it was a bit early, | jumped out of bed 
ready to dress and light the fire, as | 
always did. But I never had a chance. 
The man stood on a stack of books and 
looked up into the loft, and when I asked 
him out of curiosity what he was doing 
he suddenly turned round and said: 
‘You'd better shut up or else you'll be 
sorry.’ 

“The next thing I remember he had 
got me by the throat and was trying to 
choke me. J struggled and got away 
from him, but he hit me with an ax be- 
fore I got out of the bedroom. I 
screamed and shouted out, ‘Don’t kill 
me,’ and as the candle had been knocked 
over and the place was in darkness, I 
managed to creep away downstairs into 
the kitchen. 

“He found me here, and, as [ kept 
crying out for help, he picked up the 
kitchen poker and hit me on the head 
with it till I nearly fainted. He 
threatened to kill me altogether if 1 
followed him.” 

At the very recollection the plucky 
boy shivered; he little knew then how 
very near death he had already been. 

“T went into the old man’s bedroom 
and found he was dead, and then I 
rushed out into the street to get help,” 
he concluded. 

Needham was only fourteen at the 
time of the tragedy and he had been 

















through an experience which would 
have shaken the strongest nerves, yet he 
told his story so clearly that it proved 
of the greatest assistance to the detec- 
tive. His description of the wanted 
man was so clear that Gibbins knew it 
was purely a matter of time before he 
was captured and put on trial. His 
“nervous twitch” was bound to give 
him away in the long run. 

Less than a week after the murderer’s 
description had been made public, De- 
tective Gibbins received information 
from a woman that she had noticed a 
man who had a nervous twitching on the 
right side of his face. 

“Do you know him at all?” asked the 
detective. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the woman. “His 
name is Walter Miller, and he’s only 
just back from America. He's living 
in Edgeware Street.” 

Gibbins promptly made his‘way to the 
address given, which he had watched 
steadily for some time without success. 
Hut he felt sure he was on the right 
track, for the description his informant 
gave him tallied closely with that given 
by Needham of the man who had at- 
tacked him. He summoned assistance 
and soon the house was silently sur- 
rounded by patiently waiting detectives, 
[t was not till after midnight that their 
patience was rewarded. 

Then, suddenly a man came out of 
the house and walked into the one next 
door, The night was so dark that it 
was impossible to see the man closely, 
but his general appearance seemed to 
be that of the wanted man, so Gibbins 
decided he would wait no longer. How- 
ever, this man was not the fugitive, but 
he informed the detective that Walter 
Miller lived next door and was at home, 
for he had just left him. 

Arresting a murderer is always a 
ticklish business, but Gibbins was lucky, 
for Miller was arrested in bed before 
he could put up any resistance. 

Of course, the accused man denied 
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that he had had any connection with the 
crime, and, in fact, he told the detective 
that, at the time the crime was supposed 
to have been committed, he was looking 
for work. It seemed to strike him that 
between four and five in the morning 
was rather an extraordinary time to look 
for a job! Every time he spoke, the 
right side of his face twitched in a 
peculiar manner. 

A search of the house in which Miller 
had been staying brought to light a 
stained shirt belonging to him. 

“How did you come by this?” 
detective asked. 

Miller was as prompt in his replies 
as he was cool. He was evidently pre- 
pared with his tale and ready to answer 
any questions put to him by the police. 

“That,” he replied calmly, though the 
twitching of his face showed that he 
Was not quite so calm as he appeared to 
be. “Oh, I got that at the abattoir in 
Gill Street, where I had a job cutting up 
liver.” 

Detective Gibbins said nothing at the 
moment, for the excuse which Miller 
had put up was certainly a plausible one, 
so the following day he took him to the 
slaughter house to prove his story. 
Although Miller must have known that 
only sheer luck could pull him through, 
and, failing that, his story would be 
proved wrong, he betrayed no signs of 
the nervousness he must have felt. 

In the abattoir there were a number 
of sides of cattle hanging up, and Miller 
pointed out this as the place where he 
had actually been engaged, going into 
details as to what beasts were killed 
there while he had emploved. 
After he had finished the superintendent 
of the abattoir quietly remarked: 
“This man is quite wrong in his story. 
We haven’t killed any cattle in this 
part of the building for months. Asa 


the 


been 


matter of fact, the sides you see hanging 
up have been brought over from Bir- 
kenhead to be sold here.” 

The first link in the story Miller told 








snapped under the strain put on it. 
The chain crumpled when Miller was 
taken to the hospital and confronted by 
the boy he had nearly killed. It was a 
dramatic moment, but Needham never 
hesitated, though Miller had been put 
up for identification with a number of 
other men very like him in appearance. 
Try as he did, the murderer:could not 
prevent his face twitching at the vital 
moment, and that twitch gave him away 
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as perhaps no other detail would have 
done. 

To the last the doomed man swore 
he was innocent of the crime, but the 
evidence Detective Gibbins had gathered 
was too strong and he was sentenced to 
death after a trial lasting two days. On 
the fourth of June, 1895, he met a fate 
which was infinitely more merciful than 
the one he had meted out to the defense- 
less old bookseHer. 





THIEF’S INDISCRETIONS BETRAY HIM 
W HEREVER he made his residence, Milton Mauer took his fox terrier. This, 


a laundry tag, and the man’s ambition to write songs led to his arrest for 
assault and robbery after New York detectives had searched for him for five 
months. 

With a confederate, Mauer Beat Mrs. May Van, keeper of a furnished-room 
house, into insensibility and then robbed her of four diamond rings. The two men 
had engaged rooms in the house, and one evening when they were alone with her 
they struck ker down and tore the rings from her fingers. 

In the hurry of departure Mauer left behind him a shirt bearing a laundry 
mark, and a copy of a song he had composed. By means of the laundry mark, 
identical with those on some of Mauer’s other clothing, the police were able to 
trace him through another laundry to another furnished-room house. There 
they learned that he had gone away and taken with him a dog of which he was 
very fond. He had given one of the women living in the house a copy of a song 
he had written at Mrs. Van’s. 

Several other places were visited before the detectives overtook and arrested 
Mauer. The man at first denied his guilt and seemed concerned solely for the 
well-being of his dog. When confronted with Mrs. Van, who promptly identified 
him as one of her assailants, he confessed and gave the police the name and 
address of his partner in crime. The confederate was arrested the same day 
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PRISONERS PLAY BAND FOR DYING WARDEN 


[DESIRING to express their affection for Warden John R. Leonard, of the 
Maryland penitentiary, the members of the prison band first asked permis- 
sion and then played continuously for him the night he died. The late warden was 
revered greatly by the prisoners, for he made life much less irksome for the in- 
mates than it had ever been before he took charge in 1912. He abolished the 
lockstep, striped uniforms, admitted moving-picture shows and games to the 
penitentiary, allowed the men to smoke, and permitted talkmg at meals. 

Before Mr. Leonard became warden, no music had been heard in the in- 
stitution for more than one hundred years. A negro prisoner was indirectly 
responsible for the introduction of a band into the prison. He was melancholy, 
and the warden asked him what his trouble was. The negro replied that he 
vanted his mandolin. Not only did Warden Leonard send for the instrument, but 
he straightway began to organize a band. A negro is the leader of the band that 
played to the warden for an hour before his death, 
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X Bryan Irvine 
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JEPUTY WARDEN JAMES 
HALPIN, of the Dunwood 
Penitentiary, sat before his 
desk and moodily watched his 
clerk, Edward Selzman, as the latter 
busily and noisly manipulated a type- 
writer, 

Deputy Warden Halpin envied Con- 
vict Edward Selzman. Why: Well, 
Selzman was very wealthy. Before com- 
ing to the penitentiary three years pre- 
viously, Selzman, though only thirty 
years of age, was a power in the finan- 
cial world. He was the possessor of 
enough cold cash to buy outright a mod- 
ern battleship or two, an entire culti- 
vated county in California, and still have 
enough money left to build at least one 
penitentiary as large as the one in which 
he was serving a sentence of from ten 
to twenty years for killing the man who 
had ruined his home. With his power 
and influence Selzman would probably 
not serve at the most seven years more. 
Then he would more become a 
power in the world of money and specu- 
lation. Or, perhaps, he would make a 
nice home far away from the enervat- 
ing battles of dollars and settle down to 
enjoy in peace and comfort his almost 
fabulous wealth. 

Yes, Halpin concluded as he studied 
the wealthy convict, Selzman was a 
lucky cuss in spite of his prison garb 
The official caught him- 








once 


and sentence. 


self debating the question of whether 
he would not welcome the opportunity 


to swap places in the world with Con- 
vict Edward Selzman. Would he, he 
pondered, care to be in Selzman’s shoes ? 

Surely, fate is whimsical in the mat- 
ter of mapping out the careers of men. 
Take Halpin, for example. He was not 
yet thirty-five years old; he was in ro- 
bust health, popular, good looking, a 
living synonym of honesty and integrity. 
He was in love with a beautiful and 
talented girl—Warden Jen jamin 
Walsh’s daughter Grace—and his love 
was returned. Grace Walsh had even 
agreed to marry Halpin if her father 
would give his consent. However, 
would Warden Ben Walsh consent to his 
daughter marrying a man whose only in- 
come was a monthly salary of two hun- 
dred dollars? Halpin doubted it very 
much. Walsh himself was of the high- 
est social standing, and worth a quarter 


million. He was a philanthropist to a 
certain extent and a humanitarian in 
every sense. He had accepted the ap- 


pointment as warden of Dunwood Peni- 
tentiary merely for the purpose of re- 
forming the place, and doing all in his 
power ior deserving inmates when their 
terms expired. 

Deputy Warden Halpin’s office ad- 
joined the more elaborately furnished 
office of Warden Walsh. As Halpin 
continued to watch the deft fingers of 
his convict clerk, and mentally calcu- 
late the food-purchasing power of two 
hundred dollars, he heard Warden 
Walsh enter the adjoining office. It had 











been two weeks since Grace Walsh 
agreed to marry Halpin, provided her 
father had no objections. Should he 
fling procrastination aside now, and 
boldly state his case to Warden Walsh? 

The convict clerk drew the last typed 
page of the “shoe factory expense re- 
port” from the typewriter and relaxed 
in his chair to give the report a careful 
reading. Halpin summoned all his cour- 
age, arose and entered the warden’s of- 
fice, closing the door after him. 

Varden Walsh looked up from the 
paper he had been reading and smiled. 

“Good morning, Jim.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Walsh.”’ 

“Sit down, Jim. Why that worried 


look on your face?” 


Halpin smiled at he sat down. “I sup- 
pose it is there because I am a bit wor- 
ried. [——” 

“Some more ‘crush-out’ rumors, I 


suppose,” the warden interjected, look- 
ing very much concerned. 

is quiet among the 
-fact is, Mr. 


’ 


“No, everything 
convicts, lam sure. [—er 
Walsh, I want to marry Grace.’ 

At last he had said it. Many times 
in the past two weeks Halpin had re- 
hearsed a nice little speech for this oc- 
casion. He realized now that he hadn't 
said it at all as he had planned. 

Walsh was not in the least surprised. 
He smiled and shook his head slowly. 

“TI believe that you and Grace care 
too much for each other to give your 
futures serious Jim. 
First, Grace has always had a nice home 
and servants to attend to her every 
whim. Do you believe, Jim, that you 
could make her happy and contented on 
a salary of two hundred dollars a month: 
and I know my daughter bet- 


consideration, 


I do not, 
ter than you do. Second, you have no 
home for her. 


account ?” 


Third, have you a bank 


“Only twe thousand dollars,” Halpin 
confessed gloomily. 
Walsh shook his head again. “Not 
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enough, Jim, not enough. If your bal- 
ance was—say—twenty thousand dol- 
lars, I—well, I would gladly give my 
consent. Now please do not think I am 
hard-hearted, Jim.” 

For fifteen minutes Walsh talked ear- 
nestly to his deputy. For fifteen min- 
utes Halpin listened, said nothing, and 
finally concluded that the older man was 
right in everything he said; that he, Hal- 
pin, had no right, considering his lim- 
ited finances, to take Grace from her 
comfortable home. 

“But,” the warden concluded, rising 
and placing a fat hand on Hlalpin’s 
shoulder, “please consider yourself wel- 
come in my home at any time, Jim; and 
you and Grace certainly have my con- 
sent to continue your companionship 
until—until—well, sentimentalists say 
that love will find a way, even to the 
matter of getting a bank account of 
twenty thousand dollars: Grace is worth 
it and I know you are not the man to 
give up trying.” 

Halpin smiled somewhat ruefully and 
grasped the warden’s hand. ‘Yes, Grace 
is worth it, and I will certainly make an 
effort to add to my account this very 
day.” 

Save twenty thousand dollars!’ Why, 
even if Halpin managed to put away 
two hundred dollars—his monthly sal- 
ary-—every month, almost nine years 
would pass before his bank balance 
would reach the twenty-thousand-dollar 
mark. The savings account idea, Hal- 
pin soon concluded, was a long, slow 
passage to matrimonial bliss. And how 
he loved Grace Walsh! 

During the following two weeks Hal- 
pin was wont to lie awake to a late hour 
every night and juggle in his mind many 
problems of multiplication, addition, and 
subtraction. How in the world 
he ever raise twenty thousand dollars 

Oil stocks 
He even con- 


would 


Speculation in real estate? 
Mining stocks? Gamble? 
sidered half humorously the advisabil- 
ity of turning “stick-up man” for a 














In Another 





But all this mental exertion 


time. 
brought no solution to the problem. 
Halpin entered his office one after- 
noon to find his clerk, Selzman, loung- 
ing in a chair and—apparently—deeply 


engrossed in a well-worn magazine. 
The deputy warden was puzzled. Never 
before had he seen Selzman reading fic- 
tion. The rich convict’s sole diversion 
from his clerical duties in Halpin’s of- 
fice had heretofore been a careful read- 
ing of the market report, Stock Ex- 
change news, et cetera. 

During the two years of close asso- 
ciation in the small office room, Halpin 
and Selzman had arrived at a tacit un- 
derstanding of their respective stations 
in life—Selzman, the convict; Halpin, 
the prison official—though they fre- 
quently discussed matters of general in- 
terest, each tactfully dodging anything 
bordering on fraternization. 

Selzman languidly closed the maga- 
zine, placed it on the desk and smiled. 
“Yes,” he confessed, as Halpin re- 
garded him curiously, “I am guilty; I 
have actually read a story.” 

“T had never before seen you reading 
fiction,” Halpin replied, smiling. “I was 
naturally a bit surprised.” 

Halpin sat down and there followed 
a chat concerning writers, short stories, 
novels, and the like. 

“Before going into business with my 
father ten years ago,” said Selzman, “J 
was a devout reader of a number of the 
popular magazines, much to dear old 
dad’s disgust. I wanted to become a 
writer. Even yet I now and then catch 
myself creating a plot for a story.” 

“Why not write ’em up?” Halpin 
suggested. ‘Perhaps if you studied the 
rules of fiction writing and devoted your 
spare time here to writing, your stuff 
would be selling to the magazines long 
before your term expired.” 

“T’ll confess I am tempted to try it,” 
said the convict. “I have a plot for a 
story now—a prison story. Would you 
like to hear it?” 
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Halpin consulted his watch, replaced 
it in his vest pocket, and propped his feet 
on the desk. “Shoot.” 

Selzman laughed. “Interested, eh? 
I am presumptuous enough to belive you 
will be much more interested before I 
have finished the story, or rather, a 
synopsis of it. It will not be a long 
yarn. 

“Here it is: A very wealthy man— 
Paul Addison, we will call him—is serv- 
ing a term in prison. Needless to say 
he would like very much to escape. He 
is not the type of—er—criminal who 
would cut a guard’s throat or risk his 
own life to gain his freedom; so he 
plans a more subtle and safer means of 
getting out of the prison. You have 
guessed it, of course; money, that’s the 
key that will open the gates for him. 
Money is no object to Addison; he is a 
multi-millionaire. 

“Addison begins methodically to turn 
all his property into cash, his confiden- 
tial secretary in the city acting as his 
agent. In less than a year the confiden- 
tial secretary, who is an old and trusted 
friend of Addison, has deposited the 
bulk of his employer’s fortune in a num- 
ber of South American banks. This ac- 
complished, Addison begins a careful 
study of the guards and officials at the 
prison. He must find one of the em- 
ployees of the institution who is very 
much in need of money: one who will 
not be averse to disguising Addison as 
a guard and quietly accompanying him 
through the prison gates some dark eve- 
ning. 

“Well, at last Addison decides on 
one of the officials, whose name we'll say 
is Albert Hines. Hines, Addison has 
learned through reliable authority, is 
very much in love with a fine young 
lady and very much in need of—we'll 
say—fifteen thousand dollars, because 
his prospective father-in-law will not 
give his consent to the marriage until 
he, Hines, has at least that amount in 
the bank.” 








- 


Selzman was gazing idly out of the 
window as he talked and was apparently 
unaware that Halpin was watching him 
closely through half-closed eyes. Be it 
known, however, that the wealthy con- 
vict was well aware that Halpin was 
intensely interested in the synopsis. 

“After several weeks of feeling Hines 
out,” Selzman went on, “Addison tact- 
fully puts the proposition up to him, 
making it a purely business. matter. 
Addison offers not fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, but sixty thousand dollars. Of 
course, Hines is tempted, as any man 
in like circumstances would be. 

“Some of the questions that arise in 
the prison official’s mind are these: How 
and when shall he receive the sixty 
thousand dollars? What reasonable ex- 
planation can he give his friends for 
his sudden prosperity ? 

“Addison carefully considered 
those questions and many others in con- 
nection with the proposed deal. He ex- 
plains everything in detail to Hines. 
First, Addison is to write a lengthy let- 
ter to his confidential secretary in the 
city, which is not far from the prison 
town. In the letter is a full explana- 
tion of the plot, also instructions from 
Addison to his secretary, to aid Hines in 
the purchase of certain stocks. The 
secretary is then to use all the money 
necessary to control the stock market 
in such a way that Hines will, in a month 
or more, make a clear profit of sixty 
thousand dollars on his investment. 
Hines is to take the letter to the secre- 
tary personally, and after the secretary 
has read it, Hines is to destroy it. 

“How is Addison to know that Hines, 
after getting the sixty thousand dollars, 
will carry out his end of the bargain? 
Very simple; Hines must sign a written 
contract in which he agrees to see Addi- 
son safely beyond a prison wall. Addi- 
son is to keep the contract until Hines 
has engineered the escape, at which time 
the contract will be returned to Hines, 
who will destroy it. 


has 
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“An agreement is drawn up. The 
letter is written to Addison’s secretary. 
Hines draws his money from the bank in 
the prison towa, and boldly tells his 
prospective father-in-law and his friends 
that he intends to invest the money in 
certain stocks, in an effort to make a 
‘stake’ of fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars. When Hines has made his 
‘stake’ of sixty thousand dollars, he sees 
Addison safely beyond the prison walls, 
the incriminating contract is destroyed, 
and Addison flees to South America. 
Hines then marries the girl, and all live 
happily ever after.” 

There followed several minutes of si- 
lence in the room. Selzman, a whimsical 
smile playing about the corners of his 
mouth, nonchalantly regarded the dep- 
uty warden as the latter drew his pipe 
from his pocket, and, with fingers that 
trembled slightly, filled it with tobacco. 

Many thoughts and questions were 
racing through Deputy Warden Hal- 
pin’s brain. Did Selzman know of his, 
Halpin’s, love for Grace Walsh? Was 
it mere coincidence that the fictitious 
Hines in Selzman’s story was in- the 
same boat with the real Jim Halpin? 
Was Selzman attempting to bribe him? 
How—ah, that was it; Selzman had un- 
doubtedly heard Warden Walsh and 
Halpin as they discussed matrimonial 
and financial affairs in Walsh’s office 
several weeks previously. Yet, the rich 
convict had perhaps heard their con- 
versation that day. Did Selzman believe 
Halpin was a weak fool? Did this 
wealthy convict actually believe that the 
highly principled Jim Halpin would sell 
his honor for sixty thousand dollars ? 

Halpin did not become indignant; 
Selzman had not actually attempted to 
bribe him. Why not “string” the 
wealthy convict-along until he showed 
his hand? It would be an interesting 


and amusing game. 
Selzman finally broke the silence. 
“Of course, the story must be lib- 
erally seasoned with suspense; and, too, 
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I will place ene or twe dangerous ob- 
stacles in the way of Addison’s actual 
escape from the prison. The entire plot 
must almost fall through several times, 
and Hines must be at least once on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace as the re- 
swt of the vigilance of several of the 
guards at the prison. Jt must not be 
easy sailing through the entire story, 
else the yarn will be too weak and ob- 
vious. But what do you think of the 
plot as I have told it ?” 

“In my opinion,” Hines replied, “it 
is a corking good idea, and I see no 
reason why the story would not sell if it 
is written properly. Understand, though, 
{ am not a literary critic. My opin- 
ion of the story may be worthless.” 

“I’ve a mind to try it, anyhow,” said 
Selzman. “One never gets anywhere 
without trying.” The last remark car- 
ried a significance that did not escape 
Halpin. 

“By all means try it,’ the deputy 
warden encouraged. Halpin was _ be- 
ginning to take a keen interest in the 
little game. 

That evening Halpin, as usual, called 

the Walsh home. His almost nightly 

sits had become a part of his life. He 
as always welcomed with unchanging 

)spitality by Warden and Mrs. Walsh, 
and Grace, of course, greeted him as any 
girl would greet the man she loved or be- 
lieved she loved. Mrs. Walsh was of 
ihe motherly type of woman, whose 

me Was open to rich and poor alike. 

On this particular evening, however, 
llalpin was just a bit nettled to find in 

Walsh home one Ralph Maldrow, a 
ell-to-do, good-looking, rather dash- 
ing young man from Boston. Why net- 
tled?) Well, when Halpin entered—un- 
imnounced, as usual—it was to find 
Grace seated at the piano, and young 
Maldrow singing a very sentimental bal- 
lad. Grace and young Maldrow were 
schoolmates and childhood companions ; 
but because Maldrow’s hand was rest- 
g lightly on the girl’s shoulder several 


ing 
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sharp paroxysms of jealousy pierced the 
warden’s heart. Darn Waldrow, any- 
how! Why couldn’t he stay in Bos- 
ton! 

It failed entirely to cheer Halpin, 
when he learned during the evening that 
Maldrow intended making an indefinite 
Stay in the prison town. 

On the following evening Grace tact- 
fully asked Halpin how much money he 
had saved toward the twenty-thousand- 
dollar bank account set by her father. 
Halpin had to admit that it wasn’t very 
much, “Why can’t you make an invest- 
ment of some sort, Jim, and get the 
twenty thousand in the next year or 
eighteen months?” Twenty thousand 
dollars didn’t look half so big to Grace 
Walsh as it did to Jim Halpin. 

Grace seemed strangely discontented 
during the days that followed ; and while 
Halpin was on duty inside the walls, she 
spent many hours with Maldrow, motor- 
ing, shopping, and _ picnicking. 

During this time Halpin was a much- 
worried man. He did not sleep well, 
his appetite was failing, and ever, ever 
before his eyes was a vision of sixty 
thousand dollars in bank notes. If Mal- 
drow would only return to Boston and 
stay there, how much brighter the world 
would be! Sixty thousand dollars! A 
home—Grace—happiness ! 

Jim Halpin had always dreamed of 
happiness and plenty, and it was hard 
not to listen to the tempter. 

At last Convict Selzman had finished 
writing his story. 

“I haven’t given it a title yet,” he 
informed Halpin as the latter was about 
to read the yarn. “I have about con- 
cluded, too, to have Addison give Hines 
seventy-five thousand dollars instead of 
sixty thousand.” 

“Isn't seventy-five thousand dollars a 
rather high price to pay for freedom—a 
questionable freedom?” Halpin queried 
disinterestedly or apparently so. “‘Addi- 
son, you know, may be recaptured before 
he has been out of the prison an hour.” 


~ 








Selzman laughted lightly. “What is 
seventy-five thousand dollars to a man 
of Addison’s wealth?” He turned sud- 
dently and looked Halpin squarely in the 
eye. “Why, Mr. Halpin, I would gladly 
pay that sum to get away from this 
gloomy prison, even if my freedom were 
to last but a short six months.” 

Halpin’s jaw snapped shut with a click 
as he returned the convict’s gaze. “Are 
you attempting to bribe me, Selzman ?”’ 
he asked quietly. 

Selzman replied: “I am not a fool, 
Mr. Halpin. Men have served thirty 
days in the dungeon here for attempting 
to bribe a guard or an official. But 
please place yourself in my position for 
a moment. If you had millions of dol- 
lars and was penned up in this hole like 
a beast, would you not gladly give sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars to the man 


or men who would take you out? No, 
{am not trying to bribe you. You cer- 


tainly cannot recommend dungeon sen- 
tences for the several hundred long-term 
inmates of this prison merely because you 
are positive they would escape if they 
had the chance. Neither can you justly 
send me to the dungeon if I tell you 
frankly that I am ready to pay seventy- 
five thousand dollars to the man who 
will safely escort me through the gates 
and tell me to hurry away to South 
America,” 

Halpin placed the manuscript in his 
pocket. ‘“Let’s not discuss the subject 
further, Selzman. It is nearing lock-up 
time. I'll read the story to-night and 
give you my opinion of it to-morrow.” 
With that, the deputy warden turned 
and strode out of the office. 

Halpin did not call at the Walsh home 
that evening, for the simple reason that 
he had seen Grace Walsh and young 
Maldrow leave the grounds in Mal- 
drow’s car shortly after dinner. The 
deptuy warden sought a secluded nook 
in a cottonwood grove a mile or more 
from the town, and sat down on a fallen 
log. He wanted to think about many 
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things. But first, he must read Selz- 
man’s story. He lisffessly drew the 
manuscript from his pocket, telling him- 
self that he was in no mood to judge the 
merits of an amateur‘s attempt at fic- 
tion writing. Before he had read many 
paragraphs, however, he was interested 
—very much interested. When he had 
finished reading it he promptly and em- 
phatically declared to himself that Selz- 
man was not only a fine writer, but a 
genius, a wizard. Little wonder that 
he had with ease amassed a great for- 
tune! Why Convict Edward Selzman 
had actually planned, in the story, an 
escape from the prison—with an offi- 
cial’s purchased assistance; of course 
—that was absolutely without the slight- 
est risk of detection. It could be engi- 
neered with ease. The fictitious con- 
fidential secretary, too, had easily fixed 
the stock market in such a manner that 
Hines had made a clear profit of sixty 
thousand dollars on an investment of 
only two thousand dollars. And not 
one clew was left that would in any way 
connect Hines with Addison’s escape 
How easily the entire plot could be exe- 
cuted! 

Halpin sat for a long time while a 
bitter struggle waged within him. So 
easy! So simple! But at last the better 
man asserted himself. Halpin slowly 
arose and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, although it was a cool eve- 
No, he concluded, he could not, 
not, give the matter another 
thought. If Grace Walsh really loved 
him she would wait for him. He now 
hated himself for his temporary weak- 
ness. Ile must be a man; he would 

The stillness of the wood was sud- 
denly broken by the throbbing of a pow- 
erful motor. 3efore Halpin could 
judge from whence the sound came, a 
large car came into view on the road 
not far from where he stood. It was 
In another moment the 


ning. 
would 





growing dark. 
car came to a stop not more than twenty 
paces from where he sat. Halpin was 
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about to make his presence known when 


he heard the voice of Ralph Maldrow. - 


“Let’s sift this matter out right here, 
Grace, before we return to town,” Mal- 
drow was saying very earnstly. “Darn 
it, Grace, I’ve loved you for a good 
many years, and I'll not give you up 
now without a struggle!” 

“But, Ralph,” the girl responded, “T 
have told you several times that Jim Hal- 
pin has my promise. I cannot break 
that promise. If I had promised to 
marry you, how would you like to have 
me use you that way?” 

“You didn’t promise to wait ten years 
or more for him, did you?’ Maldrow 
“You confess, too, that you 
ire not quite sure you love him.” 

“No, but I am positive I care enough 
for him to be happy with him should ] 
marry him. As for waiting, | am sure 
Jim. will be financially able to marry 
me in the next year. I must 
a chance, Ralph, to make good.” 


queried, 


sive him 
: 


1 


“Well,” Maldrow returned somewhat 
lenly, “I do not dislike Halpin, and I 
certainly wish him the best of luck; but 





r ten thousand dollars to a 
secondhand flivver that he don’t save 
nty thousand dollars in ten years.” 


‘hen, pleadingly: “You—you do not 
“e 2? 


Ve 
love me, Grac 

Halpin drew farther back into the 
hadows. He felt like a contemptible 
neak, but what man would not “listen 
in” on a conversation that so vitally con- 
cerned his future and happiness 
Paramount in his thoughts was Grace 
Walsh’s implicit confidence in his abil- 


ity to raise twenty thousand dollars in a 
Car, 

“I—TI like you awfully well, Ralph,” 

rl answered hesitatingly. ‘‘I-—in 

fact, I would marry you were it not 


’ 


’ ° 


the gi 


for Jim and my promise to him.’ 
“If Jim heard you say that,” said Mal- 
he would undoubtedly release 
you from your promise as a real man 
He would not expect you to 
wait years, perhaps, if he knew that you 
5C—ps 


arow, 


should. 


. would be happy with another man who 


loves you. Now here, Grace, as a final 
appeal I suggest this: It is only fair 
to Halpin, fair to yourself, and fair to 
me, to tell him frankly that you will 
wait—say—two years for him. He will 
understand, T am sure.” 

“But, Ralph,” the girl protested, “that 
seems so—so cold-blooded—so business- 
like! And, really I care much more for 
Jim than you seem to think I do.” 
“Well, that’s my 
last card, Grace. But you will wait a 
long, long time for Jim Halpin to sur- 
round twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Jim will have that amount in a year, 
I am sure,” Grace persisted. 

“Then why not do as I suggested a 
moment ago? Perhaps he will make 
good in a year, if he fully realizes that 


Maldrow sighed 


he must make good or lose you.” 

There followed an uncomfortable si- 
lence. Jim Halpin stood tense, await- 
ing the verdict. Would Grace limit her 
promise to two short years? If she did, 
Jim Halpin must withdraw from the 
race—tunless—unless— 

“Very well, Ralph,’* came the girl’ 
answer, “I will tell Jim to-morrow. He 
—he will surely have twenty thousand 
dollars in two years.” 

\ moment later the powerful car was 
speeding away in the night, while Jim 
Halpin, alone in the wood, bargained 
again with Satan 

Halpin entered his office the follow- 
ing morning very tired and drowsy. He 
had spent a sleepless night, tossing about 
in his bed or pacing restlessly back and 
forth across the darkened room. In 
those silent hours when the big prison 
Jim Halpin had 


fought a bitter battle with the lesser 


slumbered, the better 


Jim Halpin of material and selfish de 
sires. Which had won? Neither as 
yet. Utter mental fatigue had forced a 
temporary truce; Jim Halpin was unde- 
cided. But how he loved and wanted 
Grace Walsh! 

Selzman loeked up from the type 
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writer and smiled. “Good morning, Mr. 
Halpin.” 

“Good morning, Selzman.” Halpin 
drew the manuscript from his pocket 
and placed it on the desk. “You have 
written it up in fine shape, Selzman. 
I'll bet it will sell to the first editor who 
looks at it.” Well did the official know 
that the story was never written to be 





sent to a magazine editor. 

“Thank you, Mr. Halpin. I must, 
however, rewrite part of it.” The con- 
vict was watching the deputy warden 
narrowly. He saw the beaten look on 
his tace, and he knew the cause thereof. 
“That contract, for one thing, must be 
changed; it isn’t binding enough, and 
it must bear the official seal of the prison, 
which is locked in Hines’ safe and is 
never touched by any one but Hines. 
The seal on the contract and directly 
under Hines’ signature will bind Hines 
securely to the contract, and be the cause 
of his conviction and prison sentence, 
should he lose his nerve, after getting 
the seventy-five thousand dollars.” 
Selzman turned to the typewriter and 
drew a typewritten sheet from the 
platen. ‘“Here’s the new _ contract. 
Read it over and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

Halpin sat down at the desk and 
placed the contract before him. As he 
read it over he stared several times, 
for named in the contract as party of 
the first part was Edward Selzman and 
as party of the second part was James 
Halpin! The deputy warden’s mind 
was in a whirl. He continued to gaze 
at the typewritten sheet long after he 
had finished reading it. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars! A home—happiness 
—Grace for his wife! Even as he gazed 
as one in a trance, he was vaguely 
aware that the wealthy convict had 
dipped a pen in the inkwell, and was 
now holding the pen before his eyes. 
The deputy warden reached forth and 
with a shaking hand grasped the pen. 


The convict’s finger moved to a point 
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near the bottom of the typewritten 
sheet. Perfect silence reigned in the 
room, though Halpin, as he looked 
dazedly at the convict’s finger, could 
hear a thousand voices whispering, “Sign 
here—sign here!” The pen point rested 
on the paper near the finger. Several 
strokes would brank Halpin a- 

The better Jim Halpin awakened. He 
tossed the pen aside, crushed the con- 
tract in his hand and arose to face Con- 
vict Edward Selzman. He could not 
guess why Seizman smiled so calmly. 

“T ought to take you to the dungeon, 
Selzman,” said the tired-eyed Halpin 
huskilv. “But I suppose liberty looked 
just as sweet to you as that seventy- 
five thousand dollars looked to me. I 
want to play fair with you, because ] 
understand what freedom would mean. 
At the same time I want to retain the 
joy of looking the world in the eye, 
and telling ’em all that I never betrayed 
a trust, even though I must give up 
the finest girl in the State. Take my ad- 
vise, Selzman; do not offer a bribe to 
any other guard or official about this 
prison. [l—I'll forget about it.” And 
Deputy Warden Halpin turned away to 
leave the office. 

“Just a moment, please, Mr. Halpin,” 
the convict requested. ‘Yes, I wanted 
freedom more than I wanted the money 
—more than I wanted the millions that 
await me in the city; but now that it is 
all over, I feel more like a man than I 
have felt in the past month. I am do- 
ing time for killing a man, but I never 
before attempted to buy a man’s soul, 
and—and, darn it, Mr. Halpin, I am 
heartily ashamed of myself! I was 
actually glad when you took your stand 
for what was right,a moment ago. You 
are a man I will like to remember—a 
man. Will you shake, Mr. Hal- 
pin?” 

The deputy warden silently wrung 
the convict’s hand and hastily left the 
office. In the hall he met Warden 
Walsh. 
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“Huh!” the warden exclaimed. “Jim, not accept reappointment. The prison 
you look ferocious enough to bite a board, over which the governor pre- 
man’s arm off!” sides, met at my house several hours 

“T feel like I could easily bulidog an ago. They asked me, during the ses- 
octopus, Mr. Walsh. I wané to re- sion, to name my successor. I did; I 
sien.” named you, and they were unanimous 

“Resign?” in their approval of my choice. Sal- 

“Exactly, sir, I want to make twenty ary, six thousand dollars per year, house 
thousand dollars in the next two years, and expeuses furnished. Grace now has 
but [ll never make that amount in a my consent to marry you any old time 


‘ 


penitentiary. she’s a mind to. She is waiting for 





‘Well,” said Walsh emphatically, ‘I you—so you'd better hurry over before 
refuse to accept your resignation. I’ve that meddlesome Ralph Maldrow gets 
some good news for you, Jim. My term there. You're a lucky—— 
But Halpin had bolted toward the 


is warden will expire next Rane On 
iccount of other business interests T will — gat 
PS PQIDBSIISCECEECES 
BIG CRIME WAVE IN FRANCE 
Ri ENTLY reports from Paris indicate that a crime wave of serious pro- 


portions is sweeping over the country again. The criminals, especially in 


their crimes in crowded districts, in daylight 








aris, are exceedingly daring, st igi 2 
or during the early evening. Within two hours one night recenily two murders 
were committed on one street in the Montmartre district of the capital. The 
ght a French lawyer was shot and killed in a fashionable section of the 





ame nig 
ity as he was on the way to his home 
While the police were discussing thesearimes the following evening, a report 


was brought nt them of a murderous assault on an Algerian jeweler as he was 


driving along the boulevard He had been enticed into a taxicab by two men 
who clait ned that a friend of theirs had some jewels for sale. As the car was 
proceeding along a brilliantly lighted street a third man climbed into the car and 
demanded the Algerian’s money. A struggle followed, a shot was fired, and 


one of the apaches was wounded by his pal. Pretending that he, too, had been 
injured seriously, the jeweler dropped to the floor of the car, reached into a 
pocket, drew his revolver, and killed one of the crooks. For a moment the 
holdu “t rere di red and ; a lo h: to A The Alveri: acted 
holdup men were dismayed and at a toss what to do ne f“\lgerian actet 
prom vily ; he opened the door of the taxicab and rolled out into the street, his 
ply 


ta il injuring + him seriou ly. Later the body of the apache was found in a hedge, 


1 
| 





uid the slain man’s contederates were arrested. 
BSED BI3S CHEESE 
SUGGESTS TESTS FOR POLICEMEN 

AU UST VOLLMER, chief of police of Berkeley, California, urges that a 
c “mn ore practical method” for the selection of men for the police force be 
adopt d by the cities of the United States, In hort, Chief Vollmer indorse 

nental tests similiar to those used in the army during the late war, as a means of 
selec ing intelligent men He would have special examinations for pecial posi 


tions, such as those of officers and investigators, and for other positions requiring 
eptional mental qualities, he would change the physical standard required of 
applicants. He would waive the ordinary mental examinations in some cases, 
for, he says, some detectives who have had little education cannot pass these 
tests and yet deserve promotion for exceptionally good werk in solving crimes. 
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CHAPTER |! 
LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN 


“SPFORE the door of the Paine 

Detective Agency, Beardsley 
hesitated for a moment. Un- 
til five minutes ago, when he 
noticed the gilt lettering on the glass 
panel, on his way down the corridor to 
the office of his attorney, he had been 
unaware of the existence of the con- 
cern. Now, as he returned to the ele- 
vator, the name caught his eye again, 
and caused him to stop short, deliber- 
ating over the thought that suddenly 
came to him. 

After all, why not? The lawyer he 
had intended to consult about the mat- 
ter he had on his mind was in court try- 
ing a case, and the clerk had no idea 
when he would be back. Why not put 
the matter in the hands of a private de- 
tective agency instead? Beardsley 
chafed with impatience at the thought 
of having to wait until to-morrow 
morning before getting an interview 
with the attorney. Besides, the thing 
that troubled him was more a case for 
a detective than a lawyer, anyway. 

True he did not know a solitary thing 
about the reputation of this particular 
detective agency. But, in the circum- 
stances, that wasn’t of much 
quence. This chap Paine must be li- 
censed, of course—otherwise he 





conse- 


wouldn’t dare do business—and any 
licensed detective would answer the 
purpose. The case wasn’t intricate 


enough to require very adept skill, and 
as for respectability—well, if the head 
of this sleuthing concern happened to 
be a gentleman who woulidn’t mind 
straining a point of ethics to earn a 
fat fee, that might be an advantage. 

With sudden Beardsley 
turned the handle of the The 
room which he entered was a small one. 
A square oak desk in the center of the 
office, a typewriter on a small table, 
and three chairs, constituted its sole 
furnishings. ; 

There was a green velvet porticre 
hanging against the east wall, ingeni- 
ously arranged to convey the suggestion 
that this was only the anteroom of the 
concern, and that the curtain screened 
access to the rest of the suite, but the 
visitor learned presently that there was 
nothing but a blank wall behind that 
drawn portiére. This tiny little office 
comprised the entire headquarters of 
the Paine Detective Agency. 

A blond young woman sat at the 
typewriter. That is to say, she had 
been seated there, hammering out a 
letter, when Beardsley entered. She 
got up hastily, and with some momen- 
tary confusion, as the door opened, and 
quickly stepped over to the desk in the 
center of the room. There was an ex- 
pression on her attractive features akin 
to that of a child who has been caught 
in the pantry, stealing jam. 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing 
you,” said Beardsley, “but I would like 
Paine—on business.” 


decision 
door. 


to see Mr. 

















“There is no Mr, Paine,’ declared 
the young woman, recovering her poise, 
and smiling at the visitor. 

“Ih! >t mean the head of this 
agency. I have a case which I would 
like to place in his——’ 

“You can tell your troubles to me,” 
blonde interrupted. “1 
My name is 


the pretty 
the head of this agency. 
Portia Won't you be seated.” 
Beardsley stared at her incredulously. 
“You running this business!” he ejac- 
“A woman detective!” 


What 


woman OF a 


ain 


Paine. 


1 ’ 
uiated.,. 


“Why 


whether it is a 


not? does it matter 


man who 


does the work for you, so long as you 
get the desired results. If you will take 
i eat, Mr. er —" 
John Armstrong Beardsley my 
pee 


“Lf you will be seated, Mr. Beardsley, 


l explain the nature of your case to 
me, I can soon tell you whether you 
have come to the right place for aid.” 


With a half shrug the visitor sank 


into the chair to which she_ pointed. 


location enabled him to make a brief 
remarkable 
that in 


and het 


] 
ly of 


the profile of this 


r woman. He observed 
ite of her ob 


ious youth, 


iore than average share of good look 
ere was a keenness in her expression 


1 


ind a determined set to her chin which 


aused him to revise the fir sion 


he had 


\fter all,” he 


t impre 

formed 

said, “there is, per- 

hap , no reason whv vou couldn't attend 
the matter a 
tective, Mi 


enough e ise, 


atistactorily as a man 
Paine. It is a si 
and in pects it 


might really be an advantage to have a 


ome re 


oman handle it.” 

lie leaned forward in his chair, and 
i frown darkened his smooth-shaven 
ountenance. 

‘The fact is,” he went on, “my wife 


and I haven’t been able to get along to- 
9 


gether, and we 
“One minute!” Miss 


“ir it 3 


Portia Paine in- 


terruy ted. divorce business 
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you are offering me you need not go 
any further. We don’t handle divorce 
There are lots of agencies that 
do, but t don’t for that kind of 
detective work, and never touch it.” 


cases, 


care 


“| am not offering you a divorce 
case,” Beardsley declared, his frown 
deepening. “It is too late for that. 


My wife and I are already divorced. 
final decree six months 


“What I want you 


She got her 
ago.” He patsed. 
to do is to find a dog tor me. 
“A dog?” 
‘Exactly. My dog, Hercules. 


missing, and [ have good reason to be 


He Is 


lieve that my former wife has taken 
him.” 
Portia’s face lighted up. Your 


tory begins to sound interesting, Mr. 


Beardsley. You suspect that she ha 
kidnaped the animal out of spite?” 
“Well, | wouldn’t say out of spite 


exactly She was greatly attached to 


him, It was a bitter disappointment to 


her, at the time of our separation, when 
the court awarded him to me.” 
The 


brows 


1 1 
young woman arched ner eye 


“Vou mean to sav that tl 
the 


a novel situation! It j 


¢ dog 


firured in divorce proceedings? 


What 


usual. of 


not un 


course, for the custody of a 


child to be a point at issue in a matri 


monial lawsuit, but it is the first time I 


have ever heard of a dog 
“That 
us as any ¢ 


riedly, “I 


long before 


dog dear to both of 


] 


Was as 
ld,” the man put in hu 
have split up 


Het 


daresay we'd 


if it hadn’t been for 


cules. Neither of us wanted to part 
with him; he kept us both together un 
became ! 


til—until the situation 


ible. 
he tried to have the dog awarded 


to her in the divorce decree,” he went 
on. “But the judge wouldn’t stand for 
that. He said that it would be belittling 
the dignity of the court to pass on such 


iegested that after 





a trivial point, and st 


we were divorced we had better go be- 











fore a magistrate and have the matter 
settled there. 

“I took his advice—and won out. I 
produced a bill of sale and had no diff- 
culty in proving ownership in spite of 
the efforts of her confounded lawyer 
to work on the sympathy of the court. 

“Hercules has been with me ever 
since a week ago, when I came home 
to my rooms and found him missing. 
There’s the whole case in a nutshell, 
Miss Paine. I want that dog back, and 
if you can get him for me you can 
name your own fee.” 

Portia maintained a meditative si 
lence for a moment. She was not quite 
sure whether she wanted to handle this 
case. She loved dogs herself, and her 
sympathies were rather with the former 
Mrs. Beardsley. If her yearning for 
the household pet had prompted the 
divorced wife to resort to larceny in 
order to get possession of the animal it 
seemed a pity to make her give Her- 
cules up. 

But, on the other hand, the husband 
was entitled to some sympathy, too. 
Obviously he was greatly attached to 
the dog. No woman can love a dog as a 
man can love it. With his wife gone, 
and his home broken up, perhaps Her- 
cules was the only friend the poor fel- 
low had in all the world. 


Portia’s keen eyes scrutinized her 
prospective client searchingly. He 


looked like a pretty good sort, she de- 
cided. A sense of humor was evidently 
lacking in his make-up, and there was 
a suggestion of narrow-mindedness in 
his cast of countenance, but on the 
whole his wasn’t a bad face. 
“What makes think that 
former wife has got the dog?” 
woman detective asked presently. 


you your 


the 


“Because it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that anybody else could have 
Hercules is a German 


taken him. 


police dog, and if you know anything 


about that breed, Miss Paine, you will 
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realize how impossible it would be for 
any stranger to make off with him. 

“Fle was as gentle and affectionate as 
a fox terrier with me, but he wouldn’t 
let anybody else come near him—with 
the exception of the former Mrs, 
Beardsley. He was almost as fond of 
her as he was of me.” 

“He might have strayed away.” 


“Impossible. He was too. well 
trained for that. You can be quite 
sure he isn’t lost—he was stolen. And 


only one person could have managed 
to steal him.” 

“Have you communicated with your 
wife since you discovered that he was 
missing?” Portia asked. “Have you 
accused her of stealing the dog ?” 

Beardsley shook his head. “I haven’t 
had a chance,” he replied. “I don’t 
know where she is. That is why I am 
putting the matter in your hands.” 

“You don’t know where she has been 
living since the divorce?” 

“I have only her mother’s address. 
She went back to her folks, and they live 
on West Eighty-sixth Street. But she 
isn’t there now, and Hercules isn’t there, 
either. I have satisfied myself on that 
point. And my ex-mother-in-law won’t 
tell me where her daughter can be 
reached. Her folks never did like me, 
even when we were gtting along to- 
gether, and naturally they hate me now. 

“But even though they wouldn’t give 
me the information it ought not to be 
difficult for you to find out from them 
where she and the dog are, Miss Paine.” 

“That is all you want me to do? You 
don’t expect me to get possession of the 
dog?” 

A wistful expression came to the 
man’s face. “If you can succeed in 
locating them, that will be enough,” he 
said, after a slight pause. “No; I 
don’t ask you to take the dog away 
from her. You couldn’t do it, anyway. 
Hercules would tear you to pieces if 
you attempted force, and you’d stand 
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no chance of luring him away. It sim- 
ply couldn’t be done. 

“Besides, it isn’t necessary. If you 
can manage to locate my wife—and 
Hercules, it'll be a simple matter for 
me to take legal action and force her to 
surrender the animal to me, The law 
is on my side, and once I am in a posi- 
tion to prove that she’s actually got him 
in her possession the rest will be easy. 
Bring me that information, Miss Paine, 
and I'll pay you two hundred dollars 
for your troub le.’ 

“All right,” the young woman detec- 
tive acquiesced. “I'll take the case.’ 


CHAPTER II] 
NOT SO SIMPLE 


[HOUGH she did not see fit to 
mention the matter to her client, 
it was the first case Portia Paine had 
handled as a professional investigator. 
\t college she had been given several 
opportunities to demonstrate her skill 
as an amateur detective. There was 
the bewildering 


series of 
robberies, for inst: ince, which had baf- 
fled the bo ‘al authorities of the colleg 

town, and driven the faculty 
tion, until Portia undertook to do a 
little investigating which resulted in the 
unmasking of one of the last persons 
afflicted 
tendencies, who 


dormitory 


to de spera 


to be suspected—a freshman, 
with~ kleptomaniaca! 
was the daughter of one of the richest 
merchants in the United States. 
hen there was the affair of the mis 

ing sophomore whom eyerybody _ be- 
kidnaped, until Portia 
Paine made the discovery th 
sentee had gone 


she hated her studies and 


heved to be 


into voluntary retire- 
ment because 
wanted to marry her father’s chauffeur 
Perhaps her best bit 
ever, was her success in 
mystery of the anonymous letters sent 
to a certain professor of mathematics 


of work, ho 


solving the 


letters of such a violent and scandalous 


character that the young woman student 


acgused of being their author would 
have been committed to an insane asy- 
lum, if Portia had not come to her 
rescue by proving conclusively that the 
offensive missives had been typed on 
the professor's own typewriter, and 
were the work of bis own hand. 

Thus it came about that the mathe- 
matics teacher, and not the student, 
was adjudged imsane and locked up ina 
private sanitarium, and the cleverness 
with which Portia Paine accomplished 
this result is still spoken of with en- 
thusiasm in college circles. 
several other 
character which 
encouraged the girl to believe that a 


It was these and 


achievements of a like 


career as a_ professional investigator 
might hold out more promise for het 
than the profession of law which she 
had originally iatended to enter, 

To the horror and indig ion of her 
family she decided to carry out that 
idea \fter graduating from college 
she had spent two years in the oflice of 


a world-famous private detective, act 





ing as his confidential secretary and 
studying his methods; then, feeling that 
the time had come to launch out for 
herself 


the State to do business 


ie had obtained a license from 
under the name 
of the Paine Detective Agency, and pro 
ceeded to hang out her shingle 

But although the newspapers had 
given her some valuable free adverti: 
ing by ‘featuring’ her in their news 
columns and Sunday 
“The Girl Sleuth,” she had waited in 


upplements as 
vain, until now, for her first client. No- 
body seemed nn need the services of the 
Paine Detective 
Mr. John 


come along with this case of a kidnaped 


Agency—until young 


Armstrong Beardsley had 


canine, just at the psychological mo 


youne wom 


ment when the discouraged 
an was thinking of giving up the figl 
In fact, the letter she had been in the 
act of typing when Beardsley critered 
the office was addressed to her former 


employer, and its purpose was to sound 











him on the possibility of her getting 
“back her old job as his confidential 
secretary. 

She tore up that letter now, however. 
The advent of the owner of the missing 
Hercules had given her new courage. 
It was not much of a case, to be sure. 
There hardly seemed to be a chance for 
brilliant detective work, but at least 
it was a start. Moreover there was two 
hundred dollars to be earned and pos- 
sibly more. The money would come in 
mighty handy in driving back the wolf 
which of late had been hovering dis- 
quietingly close to Portia’s door. 

She picked up from her desk the 
card which her recent visitor had left, 
and regarded it musingly. Beardsley 
was an architect, and had an office in 
the Potter Building. He had jotted 
down his residence telephone number at 
the bottom of the card so that she could 
get in touch with him immediately, in 
case she located the dog after office 
hours. And on the back of the card he 
had written the address of his former 
wife’s family. 

Portia decided to visit the latter place 
immediaiely. It was the logical start- 
ing point in her investigation. If she 
could get the mother to reveal the pres- 
ent whereabouts of Beardsley’s di- 
vorced wife the rest promised to be 
easy. 

Mrs. George Seaman was at home 
when the girl detective presented her- 
self haif an hour later at the English 
basement private residence on West 
Eighty-sixth Street. She was a tall, 
lean, sharp-featured woman of haughty 
demeanor, and she surveyed her visitor 
through a lorgnette, with a grand man- 
ner which a British dowager might 
have envied. 

“T am looking for a Miss Cecilie Sea- 
man,” Portia began. “I am not at all 
sure that | have come to the right ad- 
dress; but I saw your name in the tele- 
phone directory and thought I had bet- 
ter look you up on the chance that you 
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might be related to her.” She smiled 
ingenuously. “You see, I have lost 
track of Cecilie entirely since she was 
studying art in Paris—and that was sev- 


“eral years ago.” 


“T have a daughter named Cecilie 
who was in Paris, attending art school, 
before her—er—unfortunate = mar- 
riage,” the elder woman volunteered. 

Portia was not surprised to hear that, 
having been supplied by her client with 
details concerning his former 
wife’s earlier history. 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed. “Then it 
though I have been lucky 
enough to strike the right place on my 
first attempt. Is Cecilie at home now, 
Mrs. Seaman? I do hope she is. It 
will be such a treat to see her again, 
and talk over old times.” 

“I don’t know whether she is at home 
now or not,” the other replied. “You 
see, she does not live here. Since her 
divorce she has taken up art as a profes- 
sion, and she has a studio apartment in 
Greenwich Village.” 

“Cecilie married, and divorced!” 
Portia cried. “That is surprising news 
indeed! Will you give me the address 
of the studio, Mrs. Seaman? I would 
like to call there immediately.” 

The unsuspecting mother gave the 
desired information readily enough. It 
began to look as though the case was 
going to be ridiculously easy—provided 
the dog was actually in the possession 
of the divorced wife. In that event 
Portia apprehended that, much as she 
needed the money, she was going to 
have some difficulty squaring herself 
with her conscience if she accepted a 
two-hundred-dollar fee for so simple a 
job. However, it was too early to 
worry about that just yet. 

She proceeded directly downtown to 
the address with which the woman had 
furnished her. It was a typical studio 
building in the center of New York’s 
bohemia. From its exterior it was ob- 
vious that it had once been a stable, but 


some 


looks as 


























that was long ago, in the days when 
Greenwich Village had been a highly 
genteel residence section, and bobbed- 
haired young women and long-haired 
men were unknown there. Since then 
the structure had been remodeled into 
two studios, situated side by side, and 
each with its own separate entrance. 

A name plate over the left doorbell 
enabled Portia to decide immediately 
which half of the building she was in- 
terested in. Nevertheless, she stood for 
a moment hesitating outside the quaint, 
pea-green portal, with its artistic 
wrought-iron knocker. 

A series of low growls, and then a 
sharp, staccato barking came to her 
Her face lighted up at the sound. 
tler work was finished. Her first pro- 
fessional case—such as it was—was 
successfully completed. Her eyes told 
her that Miss Cecilie Seaman—who ob- 
viously had resumed her maiden name 
since the divorce—was the occupant of 
that studio. And her ears now assured 
her that the kidnaped dog was on the 
premises. All that remained to be done 
was to report to her client. 

On second thought, though Portia 
Paine changed her mind about that. 
After all, a detective couldn’t afford to 
jump too hastily at conclusions. The 
circumstantial evidence looked pretty 
good, but she must see the dog with 
her own eyes, and make sure that he 
was of the designated breed, before she 
communicated with Beardsley. 

She pressed the bell bution, her 
quick-acting brain framing a plausible 
excuse for calling as she waited for a 
response. But that excuse was never 
offered, for no response came to her 
ring, save for a more vociferous series 
of barks from the canine on the other 
side of the door. 

After a wait of two or three minutes 
he repeated her pressure on the bell 
button. Then, half sub-consciously, 
her fingers grasped the doorknob and 
turned it slowly. The door gave sud- 


ears. 
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denly, and she lurched across the 
threshold. 

There was no vestibule. The street 
door opened directly into a big room, 
with a glass ceiling which sloped to 
admit the north light. 

In the center of the room stood a 
huge gray animal that looked more like 
a wolf than a dog. He snarled at the 
intruder, and his powerfully muscled 
body was poised as though he were 
about to spring, but he made no move 
toward her. 

At first glance Portia thought that the 
dog was alone in the room. Then her 
gaze fell upon the limp, grim figure 
sprawled on the floor, and her heart 
jumped into her mouth. 

With a cry that was half a gasp she 
closed the door quickly. A uniformed 
patrolman was coming slowly along the 
narrow, alleylike street. The girl hur- 
ried toward him, stumbling as she ran. 

“Please come quick!” she cried, fran- 
tically. ‘‘Something terrible has hap- 
pened at No. 27. There’s a woman 
lying dead there—and [ think she’s 
been murdered.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“SOME ONE THE DOG KNEW. 


” 


FPROM police headquarters to Green- 

wich Village is only a short dis- 
tance. Captain O’Donnell’s big, official 
car drew up outside the door of No. 
27 McKenzie Row less than fifteen 
minutes after the alarm came in over 
the direct wire from the precinct sta- 
tion house. From the details furnished, 
meager though they were, the civilian 
head of New York’s detective force had 
promptly concluded that this was a case 
of sufficient importance to demand his 
personal attention. 

There was a small crowd of wide- 
eyed men and women gathered on the 
sidewalk, attracted there by the ambu- 
lance from Good Fellowship Hospital 








which had already been on the scene 
and departed. 

O'Donnell, followed by four of his 
aides, shoved his way through the 
throng and entered the premises. He 
was a big, beefy man who had made a 
reputation for himself by the long list 
of criminals he had succeeded in plac- 
ing behind bars before he had resigned 
from the U. S. Secret Service to accept 
the invitation of the mayor of New 
York to come to police headquarters 
and direct the activities of the central 
office detective bureau. From his per- 
sonal appearance one might easily have 
formed the impression that he had more 
brawn than brains, but his record as an 
expert investigator of crime was ample 
proof as to .he fallacy of judging by 
appearances. 

Patrolman Gurnsey, the precinct of- 
ficer who had turned in the alarm, met 
him at the door, and saluted him with 
military precision. 

“You'll find everything just as it was 
when I got here, sir,” the man in uni- 
form said. “Except for the dog, that 
is to say. Unfortunately I was obliged 
to put a bullet into the brute in order to 
get near the body, but aside from that, 
sir, nothing else is disturbed.” 

O’Donnell glanced down at the life- 
less canine form. He stooped to exam- 
ine it more closely before he gave his 
attention to the other grim figure 
stretched-on the studio floor, a few feet 
away. 

“A fine animal!” he remarked 
had to shoot him, eh! What a pity!” 

“It couldn’t be- helped, sir. he 
ugly beast stood growling at me and 
showing his fangs as soon as I stepped 
into the place, and when [ tried to get 
a look at the murdered woman he 


“Vou 


was a 


sprang right at my throat. It 
rare bit of luck that my bullet got him 
clean between the eves on the first shot. 
Otherwise I guess 1 wouldn’t have had 
a chance to fire a second time.’ 

The deputy commissioner 


nodded. 
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“Those Germaa police dogs are pretty 
savage brutes,” he remarked. “There’s 
more wolf in them than dog.” He 
paused, and a glint came into his eyes. 
“Did he belong here?” 

“He belonged to the dead woman, 
sir. She’s had him about a week, ac 
cording to what I learn from the party 
that occupies the adjoining studio.” 

The glint in O’Donnell’s eyes became 
more pronounced. There was nothing 
stolid about his facial expression at that 
moment. He crossed the room, fol- 
lowed by his aides, and they spent sev- 
eral minutes in making a close exam- 
ination of the victim of the city’s latest 
sensational murder mystery. 

“Choked to death by a man’s hand,” 
the chief of the central 
mented presently. There’s no doubt a 
to the sex of the person who left those 
Too bad 


ofice com- 


finger marks on her throat. 


the murderer wore gloves, eh, boys? 
Thereby, either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally he’s made our job a little 


more difficult by depriving us of his 
finger prints.” He paused, and his 
glance traveled toward the already stiff- 
ening frame of the dead canine. “Still 
I have a hunch that it isn’t going to be 
so very difficult, at that, to get a line 
on his identity.” 

“He must have been some one the 
dog knew,” one of his subordinates put 
in. 

“Right-o,” O’Donnell assented, be- 
a glance of approval on the 
speaker. “You’re improving, Letts 
As you suggest, that savage beast never 
would have stood by and let a stranger 
choke his mistress to death. We can 
take it for granted that the murderer 
was on mighty good terms with the dog 
—and that’s going to narrow our search 
quite a bit.” 

He addressed the patrolman. “How 
did you come te discover the case, offi- 


rowing 
Wile 


cer ?” 
“A young woman called my attention 


to it, sir. I was patrolling my beat, and 
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she came running up to me all excited, 
and told me there was a murder at No. 
27. I investigated immediately, and, 
when I saw what had _ happened, 
lost no time in getting word to the desk 
lieutenant, 

“Just to be on the safe side I asked 
him to send an ambulance, although [ 
could see the case was too far gone for 
that to be of any use. The doc has 
just been here, sir, and pronounced her 
dead. He says that from the looks of 
the body the murder must have oc- 
curred only a few hours ago.” 

“Where’s the young woman who re- 
ported the case to you?” the deputy 
commissioner demanded impatiently. 
“She’s being held as a _ witness, of 


course £ 


Patrolman Gurnsey showed some 
signs of discomfiture. 
“No; 1 didn’t do that, sir. I—er— 


let her go.” 

“Let her go! Well, I'll be darned! 
What kind of police work do you call 
that, officer? For all we know she may 
have had a hand in this business.” 

“Oh, I’m sure she didn’t,” said the 
man in uniform, uneasily. “She was 
only a slip of a girl, sir. You only had 
to look at her to know that she was all 
right. She explained that she was call- 
ing here on business, and when she 
didn’t get any response to her ring, she 
turned the handle of the door and dis- 
covered the murder, Her story 
sounded like straight goods to me, and 
I didn’t think of holding her.” 

O'Donnell made some reference to 
solid ivory under his breath. “Was the 
place all upset like this when you ar 
rived here?” he inquired, gesturing to- 
ward the overturned furniture and 
other indications that the unfortunate 
owner of the studio had put up a des- 
perate fight for her life. 

“Certainly, — sir. Everything was 
just as you find it now, with the ex- 
ception of the dog.” 

“And you've been talking to the party 
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who occupies the adjoining studio?” the 
chief of the central office frowned. “I 
hope you haven’t let him skip, too?” 

“It isn’t a him, captain. It’s a wom- 
an—a young woman artist—that has 
the place next door. No; she didn’t 
run away, sir. She’s in there now. I 
told her to wait in until you got here, 
thinking you might want to question 
her.” 

“A remarkable display of good judg- 
ment on your part,” the burly police 
official said sarcastically, stooping to 
pick up from the floor a small object 
that had just caught his eye. 

“Here’s something that may prove 
helpful to us, boys,” he announced, ex- 
hibiting his find. “It doesn’t 
rily follow that the murderer left this 
behind him, of course; but if, when we 
locate our man, we find that he hap- 
pens to have in his wardrobe the iden- 
tical suit of clothes from which this 
brown, bone button comes, it ought to 
go a long way toward sending him to 
the chair.” 

He and his aides devoted a little more 
time to a vain hunt about the studio 
apartment for further clews; then pro- 
ceeded to the studio next door to inter- 
view the neighbor of the ill-fated, di- 
vorced wife of John Armstrong Beards- 
ley. 

The short-haired young lady who oc- 
cupied the right half of the building 
could not give her visitors a great deal 
of information about the dead woman, 
but what she did tell them interested 
Captain O’Donnell greatly. 

“T don’t know much about her,” she 
declared. ‘‘She’s been living there sev- 
eral months, but she kept pretty much 
to herself, and didn’t seem to welcome 
any attempt on my part to cultivate her 


necessa- 


acquaintance. 

“She occupied that studio alone, and 
seldom had any visitors; but this morn- 
ing there was a man in there calling on 


her. I heard his voice distinctly—for 











the partitien between our two studios 
is rather thin. 

“No; I didn’t hear what they said, 
but from the sound of their voices | 
got the idea that they were quarreling. 
I didn’t pay much attention to them, 
however. J] was very busy rushing out 
some sketches for a magazine and I 
had no time for eavesdropping, even if 
I were built that way.” 

“Did you hear the dog barking, young 
lady ?” O'Donnell inquired. 

“Not to-day. She got him a week 
ago, and he’s done considerable growl- 
ing and barking since he’s been there, 
but this morning he was quiet.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the police official, 


with a significant glance at his com- 
panions. Then, after a pause: “I sup 
pose you heard sounds of a struggle, 
miss? If the partition is so thin that 
you could hear their voices, you must 
have heard the furniture being over 


turned, too?’ 


1 did 


the wit 


that speak of it, 


he 1 ome noi 


“Now you 
es of that sort,” 
“But IL didn’t 


significance to them. As I] 


attach any 
told 
you, I was very busy, and, of course | 
that she 

0 tragically seri 


ness replied. 
have 
didn’t imagine at the time 
that the quarrel was 
ou 


” 


“You are quite sure that the dog 


«7 am 


didn’t $y 
“Oh, yes 
about that.” 


bark 
absolutely certain 
The police: official asked a few more 
questions; then took his leave, after as 
suring himself that this important wit- 
ness would be at the disposal of the 
listrict attorney. 
Outside, at the 
found 


door of the other 


studio, he Patrolman Gurnsey 


+ 


engaged in conversation with a blond- 
haired, blue-eyed young woinan. 
a bit of luck, captain!” the 
man in uniform greeted him. “This is 
the young lady that tipped me off to the 
murder, sir. She’s come back.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?” O’Donnell 


sil ’ 4 1 
Here’s + ] 
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said, fixing a searching scrutiny on Por- 
tia Paine. “Well, she’s shown a lot of 
sense in doing that. What have you 
got to say for yourself, young woman? 
Why did you run away?” 

“T didn’t run away,” Portia denied. 
“T had some business to attend to, and, 
after 1 had given the alarm [ didn’t see 
that my continued presence on the scene 
was necessary.” 

“What was this matter of business 
that needed your attention in such a 
hurry ?” 

“T wanted to get in communication 
with my client, and tell him of this— 
this startling development.” 

“Your client!” the police official ex 


claimed, arching his brows. “Are yo 


a woman lawyer?” 
“No: Iam a detective. I am Portia 
of the Paine Detective Agency.” 
O’ Donnell 


grin 
g 


Paine 
“Oh, I see!” 


broke into a 


counte 
broad “T’ve 
At least, I’ve 
the 
Still, miss, you’ve got some ex- 


If you don't mind, l’d 


nance 
heard 
something about 


about read 


you. 
you in Sunday 
papers. 
plaining to do. 
like to be informed just where you fit 


in, so far as this murder is concerned. 


Who is this client you speak or?” 
“He is the of that 
tunate woman. he used to ! 


her husband. 


husband unfor 

At least, 
They were divorced six 
months and he retained my pro 
fessional services to-day to help hii 


iF 
“t 
get possession of the dog his forme: 


ago, 





wife had stolen from him.” 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed O’ Donnell er 
citedly. ‘Your story 
muchly. The dog belonged to him, eh?” 

Portia nodded. 


interests me 


“You see it was thi 


way,” she said; and proceeded to g! 
him a detailed explanation of the cir- 


cumstances surrounding her first pro- 
fessional case. 

O’Donnell gave vent to a sharp eja 
lation as ske 


finished. ‘And you say 
this bird, Beardsley, 


wasn’t in his of- 
fice when you called there just now?” 
he remarked, frowning. 

















“No; he had gone out, and his clerk 
couldn’t give me any idea where he 
could be reached ” 

“I dare say not,” the police official 
muttered dryly. “The chances are that 
he is on his way to Timbuktu by this 
time.” 

“You think that he has run away?” 
Portia exclaimed, with an incredulous 
inflection. “But why? Surely you 
don’t suspect that he—— 

“Suspect! My dear miss, I am as 
certain that he’s my man as I am that 
your eyes are blue.” 

“My friends tell me that in certain 
lights my eyes are violet,” the girl said 
with a whimsical smile. “I’m sorry to 
have to disagree with you, captain, but 
—there isn’t a chance in the world of 
my client being guilty of that murder. 
Why, it’s quite apparent that he 
couldn’t be guilty. His visit to my of- 
fice to-day proves that. If he had 
known where the dog was—where his 
former wife lived—he-~wouldn’t have 
had to retain my services.” 

The burly chief of detectives grinned 
tolerantly. “Doesn’t it occur to you, 
miss, that his visit to your office—efter 
the murder—may have been for the 
purpose of establishing an alibi? <A 
rather ingenious trick, but not quite 
clever enough to fool an old war-horse 
like me.” 

Portia’s smooth brow wrinkled in a 
dubious frown. 

“You mean that he lied to me—that 
he had already committed this horrible 
crime when he came to me, and that his 
sole purpose in retaining me to find his 
dog for him was to be able to get me 
to testify that he didn’t know where 
his former wife lived?’ she exclaimed 
hesitantly. 


” 


“Exactly,” © O’Donnell assented. 
“You are beginning to show a remark- 
able degree of perspicacity, Miss Paine. 
You ought to surely stay in the detec- 
tive business.” 
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CHAPTER IV, 
A CLEAR CASE. 


ATER that day, John Armstrong 

Beardsley was arrested in his of- 

fice. In one respect, at least, the cap- 

tain had guessed wrong. His suspect 

had made no attempt to seek safety in 
flight. 

The man appeared dazed and horri- 
fied at what his captors told him. 
Skilled play acting, O’Donnell called it, 
and warned his prisoner sardonically 
that his posing wasn’t going to do him 
any good. 

They took the architect to the scene 
of the murder, and confronted him 
with the body of the victim. He iden- 
tiied her as his wife, and 
seemed to be overcome with emotion 
at her tragic fate. It evident, 
however, that he was almost as greatly 
upset over the death of the dog. 

“What an outrage!” he muttered, as 
he gazed sadly at the rigid, canine form. 
“Poor Hercules must have died defend- 
ing his mistress. He loved her, 
and 

‘Bah !” 
ironical laugh. 


rormer 


was 


” 





O’Donnell cut in with an 
“Cut that line of talk. 


It isn’t going to get you anything. You 
know very well, Beardsley, that the 
murderer did not kill the dog. No- 
body knows that better than you. The 


animal was shot by us. We had to do 
it to get into the room. He was alive, 
this morning, when you left here.” 

“T did not leave here this morning,’ 
the prisoner denied, emphatically. “TI 
tell you I have never been in this place 
before.” 

“Of course not. I suppose you would 
like us to believe that you didn’t even 
know that your wife and the dog were 
here?” 

“That is the gospel truth, whether 
you believe it or not,” the other re- 
joined, with a show of earnestness that, 


if feigned, was remarkably well done. 
“T haven’t been in direct communica- 








tion with my wife since our divorce. 
I had no idea of her whereabouts.” 

“Didn’t you pay her alimony ?” 

“Ves; but I addressed the checks to 
her at her mother’s home. The family 
forwarded them to her, but they 
wouldn’t tell me where she could be 
reached personally.” 

His face suddenly lighted up 
come to think of it, ] 
that [ didn’t know her 
he continued. “Send for a young wom 
named Paine, and ask her 
office 


Why, 
can easily prove 


’ 
whereabouts,’ 


an detective, 
for 
this morning, and retained her profes- 


When 


what purpose I vistted her 


sional services. you have heard 
from her you will understand v 
outrage it is to accuse nie of this awful 
crime.” 

O’Donnell grinned. “Just what I 
expected to hear you say, LGeardsley! 
We already heard from Miss 
Paine, whose profe 
trived to turn to you! 


have 
ional services you 
so cunningly cor 
advantage, this 


were duly prepared te 





° 4 mi 
morning. i} 
' 


have you try to 


11S we 


J 
1 
he 


spring your prettily planted little alibi 

“A foxy move, Beardsley!” he went 
on with a sneer. “I’ve got to hand it 
to you for your coolness. It isn’t 
every murderer who would have had 


the presence of mind to think of such 
a stunt. But have a 
hunch that it is going to prove a boom- 
erang. The Paine girl will be a wit- 
ness at your trial, but, instead of help- 


just the same | 


ing you, af you confidently expected, 
her testimony is going to be a big assist 
in sending you to the chair. For she 
is in a position to convict you by tl 

1 


words of your own moutn. She 


take the stand and swear that you tok 


her that there were only two persons in 





the whole, wide world whom tl aV 
age dog of yours would let come near 
him. Is ippose you are going to der y 


that now, but——” 


“[ have no intention of denying it,’ 
the architect interrupted. “It is abso- 
lutely the truth. Hercules was a Ger- 
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man police dog, and that breed doesn’t 
make friends easily. As I told Miss 
Paine, with the exception of my wife 
and myself there was nobody |. would 
let approach him.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the captain, unable 
to conceal his surprise. “T:.en, that be- 
ing the case, how do you account for 
the fact that this ferocious, discriminat- 
by, this 


mur- 


ing pet of yours stood quietly 


his mistress | 


) 


morning, and let e 
dered before his eyes, without making a 
move to defend her? We are in a 
position to show that he didn’t as much 
ut a bark. How do you explain 
Beardsley ?” 

“Such a thing would have been quite 
sible,” the architect declared anx- 
iously. “There is only one explanation, 
The 


circumstances couldn’t have been 


is you have described them. Hercules 
%, 2a » 1 4 } - 
couldn’t possibly have been in the room 
she—when it happened. He was 
as devoted 


ild have torn anybody to pieces 


when 


+ j - © . } ue . cr > © " } 
to ner as he was to me, and 


ua we 
who tried to harm her.” 

Anybody but you,” the police official 
suggested grimly “Being equally at- 
tached to both of you, naturally he 
would »ve interfered in anything 
that went on betweea you—even when 





you orted to violence. It’s no use 
, a ee 
your trying to make out that the dog 
: , r ‘ 1 7») - 
wasn’t present when it happened,” he 
went on, We shan’t have any difh 
culty in convincing a jury that he was 
on the job all right. There’s anothe: 
J 4 
point where the Paine girl’s testimony 
will ¢ in useful. She foun : 
log room, standing guar rel 
GOP li 1 ( Il, StATICGITiS Pudi vc 
t! dy when she discovered the mur- 
der. We really have cause to feel ve: 
gratettuil to you, young man, for cal ing 
r into the case.” 
hy hitect sheok his head help- 


lessly. ‘“‘l don’t see how it could p 


e happened that way,” he mut- 


tered. “I would stake my life on poor 


loyalty.” 
loyal all 


‘Oh, the dog was right. 
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Only he was too much of a gentleman 
to interfere in a family row between 
his master and mistress. He was in 
an exceedingly embarrassing position, 
and J think he displayed rare diplomacy 
in minding his own busines: O’Don- 
nell paused. “By the way, I suppose 
you felt pretty bitter toward your late 
wife when you found that she had kid- 

? It put you in a rather 


’ 


d the dog? 
ivage frame of mind, eh?’ 

“Naturally ] upset. Hercules 
was my property, and she had no right 
But I don’t think I was 
I realized how 








Was 
to take him. 
exactly angry with her. 
devoted she was to the animal, and— 


er—l was willing to make allowances.” 
O'Donnell shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders. ‘“That’s a_ nice-looking sur 


you're wearing, Beardsley,” he re- 
marked suddenly, and with apparent 
irrelevancy. “Any objection to telling 
me the name of your tailor?” 

“No particular objection, sir; only I 
fail to see what——” 

“J merely wanted to put him wise 
that he ought to be more. careful in 
sewing on buttons,” the detective cut in 
dryly. “You see, when we came to 
investigate the murder, this morning, 
we picked up a little, brown button 
of rather uncommon shade, which ap- 
pears to match those on the suit you are 
wearing. I may be wrong, but I have 
a hunch that we shall find——” He 
broke off abruptly, and grabbed the sus- 
pect’s right sleeve, twisting it so that 
the decorative buttons on the cuff came 
view. “Ah!” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “Just as I expected! 
There’s a button missing here. Guess 
that’s going to settle your hash, Beards- 
ley! It’s queer what little things will 
bring about a criminal’s undoing, crafty 
though he may be covering up!” 

Beardsley gasped. “You are trying 
to frame me!” he charged indignantly. 
“I don’t believe you found any button 
here, If you did, it couldn’t have come 
from my coat.” 


into 
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“There’s a button missing from your 
coat. You can’t deny that. No use 
keeping up the bluff, young fellow. 
You ought to have enough sense to 
know when you're licked,” the deputy 
nolice commissioner protested. “We've 
got the goods on you, and we're going 
to send you through. In all the years 
I’ve been in the police game I’ve never 
known a clearer case.” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN SPITE OF ALL EVIDENCE, 
‘DONNELL glanced at the card the 
sergeant on door duty brought in 
two days later, grinned tolerantly, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 
“All right; bring her in,” he said. 
“I’m mighty busy, but ll spare her 
a couple of minutes.” 


A moment later he greeted Portia 
Paine with condescending courtesy. 
“How’s the little sleuthess this morn- 


ing?” he inquired blandly. “Too bad 
that your first case should have turned 
out such a flivver, Miss Paine! I realize 
that detectives don’t work for their 
health—unless they’re on the New York 
police force—and, even though you suc- 
ceeded in locating the missing bowwow 
I’m afraid you’re going to have some 
trouble collecting your fee from your 
client.” 

“T’m not worrying about my fee,” the 
girl rejoined. “That has become a mat- 
ter of secondary importance now. But 
I’ve been doing a lot of thinking about 
that unhappy man, captain. I’ve been 
wondering whether—whether, perhaps, 
a mistake has not been made.” 

“A mistake! Well, we don’t claim to 
be infallible, my dear young lady. In 
what respect do you imagine that we 
have erred?” 

“T have an idea that you may be try- 
ing to fasten this crime on the wrong 
man,” 

The burly police official arched his 


eyebrows. “Indeed! May I ask what 











has put such a startling thought into 
your héad?” he inquired quizzically. 

“Oh, I just have a feeling that he 
isn’t guilty. [ suppose you might call 
it intuition.” 

“A woman’s intuition isn’t a thing 
to be underrated,” O'Donnell conceded. 
“Still, on the other hand, it is not al- 
ways to be relied on. In this particular 
instance there is entirely too much evi 
dence——” 

“Circumstantial evidence!” Portia in 
terrupted. “And what you say of 
woman’s intuitive powers is true of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, too, captain, 
While not a thing to be underestimated, 
one cannot always rely on it.” 

O'Donnell “Unfortu 
nately, it is not always possible for us 
to catch our c the act. We 
are compelled to depend on circumstan- 
tial evidence., Otherwise, 
would be empty.” 

But you must admit that there have 


been cases where the strongest kind of 


hrugged. 
iminal in 


our pi 1sons 


circumstantial evidence has led to con- 
clusions not in accordance with the 
facts,” the young woman insistéd. 


“This won’t be one of those cases,” 
O’Donnell responded somewhat impa- 
He picked up a pen from his 
letters. 


tiently. 
desk and began signing some 
“You will pardon me, Mis: 
went on, “but I am terribly busy this 
morning. Some other time, w 
have more leisure, | 
discuss the relative merits of intuition 


” 1 


Paine,” he 


1 


icn 4 


shall be glad to 


and circumstantial evidence with you, 

but—you will have to excuse me now 
“The man doesn’t look like a crim- 

inal,” Portia persisted ignoring the hint. 


1 


“Our ry outside is full 


rogues’ gall 
1 


of pictures of crooks who don’t look 
the part,” O’Donneil commented. ‘Be 
sides, you mu bear in mind _ that 


Beardsley isn’t of the habitual-criminal 


class. There isn’t much doubt that it 
was a sudden fit of temper which 
caused him to kill his wife.” 

“But the motive? Do you serious 
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contend that he would have taken her 
life just because she had stolen his 
dog?” 

O'Donnell shrugged again. “Even 
that would have been motive enough,” 
he rejoined. “He was greatly attached 
to the animal, and he might have gone. 
there white hot with rage at the trick 
his former wife had played on h 

“As a matter of fact, though,” he 
added, “we shall be able to 
our man had a much stronger motive 
for his crime.” He paused. “I don’t 
mind letting you into a secret, Miss 


im. 


show that 


Paine—one that hasn’t been given out 
to the newspaper men yet. We have 


discovered some new evidence which 
goes to show that right up to the time 
of the murder Beardsley was trying to 
persuade his wife to return to him. He 
regretted the divorce, and wanted | 
back.” 


“Good 


1er 


heavens!” Portia ejaculated. 
“Fe didn’t make any mention of that to 
me. Are 

“Absolutely positive. Our 
is of a documentary nature. 


you sure?” 
evident 

On the 
day following the murder I went up to 
iother look 


through the 


the studio and had a1 around. 
woman’s 


from 


in going dead 
papers | came across some letters 
[ husband. They were ‘of 
and they 


mg 
*k to him 


her former 


recent date, begged her to 


come ba Some of them were 


pleading, but a few of the more recent 


ones were quite threatening in tone. 
They will go a long way toward con- 
vincing a jury of his guilt.” 

“You are positive that he wrote 


therm ? 
“Not 


htest doubt of it. We 
last 


1 
} 


was the author 


slig 


the 


confronted him with them night, 
admitted that he 
He told us that his real 
trying to get the dog back was 


an in- 


and he 
of them. mo- 
tive in 


the hope that it might serve a 


ducement to get her to return, too.” 

Portia frowned thoughtfully. “Were 
these letters addressed to her at the 
tudio, captain?” she asked 
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“No; they were sent to the mother’s 
address, and forwarded on from there.’t 

“Ah!” exclaimed the young woman, 
her face lighting up. “Then doesn’t 
that indicate that he is telling the truth 
when he says that he didn’t know her 
whereabouts ?” 


‘Not necessarily. He may not have 
been able to locate her at the time he 
wrote aes letters, but in some way 


tracks later. 
that we have the button 


inanaged to get on her 


Don’t forget 


from his coat sleeve to help us prove 
conclusively that he was on the scene.” 

\re you quite certain that the but- 
on came.from his sleeve?” 


““\s certain of that as I am that you 


are a young woman very hard to con- 
vince, O'Donnell answered  impa- 
tiently.. “You may be interested to 

sar, Miss Paine, that we have had the 
button under a microscope, and Beards- 
ley’s coat, too, and have satisfied our- 
selves that they were the same color 
ind quality. 

‘Indeed!” Portia exclaimed. “You 


ive thorough in 
‘We 
business,” police official 
ymmplacently. “And now [ll 
ask you to run along, young lady. I 
don’t wish to Sieeeuriecte, but I 
have a lot of important work to attend 
to, and I have told you enough 


your methods, captain.” 
thorough in this 
remarked 


have to be 
the 

é 
nave to 


be 


q 
surely 


to set at rest your fears that an inno- 
cent man is going to be railroaded to 
the ch ur. 4 
he girl « ective sighed You cer- 
My ( eem io have a very trong 
ise,’ she conceded, as she rose to take 
er leave. “‘And there’s the behavior 


f the dog, too! There is no denying 
the fact that he let 


murdered. before 


1e significe ance of 


his mistress be his 


yes without making any attempt to go 
o her rescue [ suppose | am very 
i to entertain any doubts, in the 
‘umstances, and yet-—— Could T be 
ermitted to visit the studio and look 
around a bit, captain? That was my 
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real purpose in seeking this interview. 
The patrolman you have stationed at 
the door up there refused to let me 
enter without a written order from 


you.” 


O'Donnell kesitated for a moment. 
“T suppose there wouldn’t be any objec- 
tion to gratifying your morbid curi- 
osity,”” he said presently. ‘You won't 
find much there to interest you, now, 
though. The body has been removed 
to the mors gue.” 


exclaimed, 
still there 


Portia 
“Tf it 
y rould ( 


ha 


dder. 


‘L know it 
with a h 
[—I don’t 


ia ’ ” 
tne piace 


were 


think | are to visit 


“Squeamish, eh?” remarked the big 


police official, grinning at hei ‘You'll 
have to get the best of that sensitive 
nature, little woman, if you expect to 
make good in the detective business.” 
He wrote a few words on a Cara and 
handed 1 her. Present this to the 
officer on duty, there, and he'll take 
care f you, My only reason for 


planting him at the door is to keep out 


t 
the crowds of sightseers and souvenir 
huntei {it youre expe ting to un 
awe . oe ‘ 1? —_—e 
Carth aly new ciews up there im afraid 


~~ going to be disappointed. 


ound has been too thoroughly gone 
. 1 ] ” 7 

over ali aAdcy. 
Nevertheless, sole staff of the Paine 


Detective Agency lost no time in re 


visiting the scene of the city’s latest sen- 
sational murder case. Her interview 
with the great O’Donnell had hei 
pretty well convinced of the guilt of 


the unhappy man locked up in the 
Tombs prison, and yet, somehow, in 
spite of all logic, the belief that hi 
might be innocent persisted. 


PHE nan in uniform, on sentinel duty 
| { Port 4 | 


at the door, admitted la read 
ily enou when she 
dential [In fact, he 


cre- 


the 


presented hes 


re 
even paid her 











courtesy of accompanying her inside 
the premises. 

“You're welcome to look around all 
you want, miss, now that you've got the 
big boss’ O. K.,”’ he assured her. “But, 
if it’s evidence you're after, I guess 
you’re on a cold trail. Everything’s 
been pretty much straightened up, you 
see, since the department photographer 
was up here, taking flash lights. The 
way the place looks now you'd never 
suspect that a woman was murdered 
here only a couple of days ago.” 

The visitor roamed about the studio 
apartment for a while, with a growing 
sense of disappointment. As O’Don- 
nell and this friendly bluecoat had re- 
marked, there seemed little chance of 
accomplishing anything, now, by an in- 
spection of the premises. 

Her gaze presently rested on an ob- 
long, cardboard box which stood on a 
chair. There was a tag attached to it, 
and it bore the imprint of a fashionable 
Fifth Avenue department store. 

“That’s a new dress the poor thing 
must have got on the very day she was 
murdered,” volunteered Patrolman 


Morrissey, stepping to her _ side. 
“We've looked inside the box, and made 
sure that it contains nothing but a 
dress; so there’s no clew there.” 


“W hat makes you suppose that it ar- 
rived on the day of the tragedy?” 
Portia asked, slightly interested. 

“Oh, that’s easy. Look at the date 
on the tag. It tells the story.” 

The girl investigated the writing on 
the tag, and examined the contents of 
the box. “True enough,” she remarked 
thoughtfully. “This package was deliv- 
ered on the day of the murder. It 
came C. O. D., and sh paid seventy- 
five dollars for it.” 

“And wever had a chance to wear it!” 
put in Patrolman Morrissey, who was 
inclined to be sentimental. “Probably 
the poor lady met ler fate before she 
even had an gpportunity to as much as 
try on the new bit of finery. The men 


_that headquarters may have 
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on the case figure that the murder must 
have been done around ten a.:m., and 
this C. O. D. package couldn’t have 
been delivered much before that.” 
Portia started as though the floor be- 
neath her had suddenly been galva- 


nized. A gleam of excitement came 
into her blue eyes. 
“Has the man who delivered this 


dress been looked up by the police?” 
she asked. 

“T couldn’t say, It’s possible 
He 
stopped short. “By Jingo! I see what 
you're getting at. You think that the 
C. O. D. package may have arrived 
here while that fellow, Beardsley, was 
in here quarreling with her; and if so 
the delivery man may have got a look at 
the murderer, and be able to identify 
him on the stand!” 

The young woman hesitated. “At all 
events,” she said presently, “I certainly 
think that Captain O’Donnell ought to 
go to the trouble of having a talk with 
the man from the store.” 

The bluecoat nodded. “I agree with 
you, ma’am. From what I’ve heard 
and read, the case against Beardsley is 
strong enough, as it is, to send him to 
the chair, but if that delivery man is in 
a position to testify that he actually 
saw him on the premises that morning, 
it would be a clincher. Why don’t you 
make your suggestion direct to the big 
boss, miss? There may be nothing to 
it, but if that detail has skipped his 
attention, he’d no doubt be appreciative 
of the hint.” 

Portia made no response to this. In 
fact, she hardly heard what was said. 
She was engaged in looking out of the 
A light delivery wagon had 
drawn up against the curb on the other 
side of the narrow street. It bore the 
sign of the Bon Ton Department Store 
on its polished sides. 

“Talk about coincidences!” remarked 


miss. 





window. 


the policeman, his glance following 
hers. ‘‘There’s a wagon now from the 

















very store that dress came from. Still, 
it ain’t such a coincidence at that. The 
Kon Ton people do a big business, 
ind their are around this 


neighborhood all the time.” 


wagons 


“It looks like an omen, though,” the 
girl commented. 
eh?” said Patrolman 
“Well, I don’t blame you, 
I’m a bit that way myself, 
iy old woman is always telling me— 
! [ beg your pardon. What did you 


eh g 
Ly, miss?” 


“Superstitious, 
Morrissey. 
oung lady. 


Portia had given vent to an ejacula- 
tion that was half a 
riveted on a dapper young man, at- 
ired in a light-gray uniform, who had 
just taken a package from the wagon, 
f the 


ai ler caze 
as gasp. Her gaz 


as carrying it up the stoop of one 
private houses opposite. 
“What’s the matter, miss?” the per- 
“Do you 


anything queer about that chap? 


ni 


xed policeman inquired. 


tT 
t 
[f you’ve got an idea that he’s the same 


lelivery man that brought the dress here 
well, that’s possible, of course. But 
’s hardly likely. The Bon Ton store 
1as got half a hundred wagons, and 
they have different routes every day. 


The chances are that this is a different 


fellow entirely from the one that 
wrought the C. O. D. package. If _” 
different man, perhaps,” Portéa 
exclaimed, her voice vibrant with ex- 
“ 


itement. But wearing the same liv 


‘ry! German field gray! And the 
dog—— Good heavens! I believe I’ve 
got the answer at last.” 

“The answer to what?’ Patrolman 
Morrissey demanded impatiently. “For 
+] ] : Dost ° : L-sen’ 
he love of Pete, miss, stop talkin 


riddle What’s that young fellow’s 
iniform got to do with this murder 
ise, I should like to know.” 

Gut the girl did not stop to enlighten 


him as to the cause of her very evident 


igitation. She had already reached the 
door, and a few seconds later she stood 
ros the street in conversatio1 vith 


The Dog That Didn’t Bark 


the good-looking young delivery man 

from the bon Ton Department Store. 
“Were you making deliveries on this 

street last she 


asked ! 


Tuesday morning?” 


ium anxiously. 


“Last Tuesday! No, am: 3 


ma Was 

’ 1? , P 1,4 -y¢ ay” 
over in brooklyn on that day,” he an 
swered politely. “I have this route 


” 


every fifth day. 
Portia exhaled a deep breath 
lief. The y 


cast 1 


Ing man’s countenance was 
ot 


line obvious honesty 


had his 


| 
ucn 


: } Yaliire } esnance 
and good nature that response 


been otherwise she must have been bit- 
terly di appointed. 

“Could you tell me who had _ thi 
route that morning?” she in ed 

“No, ma’am; I’m afraid I couldn't. 
But I guess you could find out easily 
enough at the store. Inquire at the 
garage, and ask for Mr. Roo , the 
superintendent of deliverii Chat’d 


be the quickest way of going about 11 


RK lat 
, Ney ate} 
\( Y iatel 


id what she learned from 


T o ae > 9 on ’ 7 \ ° 
Portia interviewed M1 


that day. A: 
that gentleman caused her to pay 


other visit to the offi ot ain 
O'Donnell, at police headqua 

She had some difficulty in obtaining 
a second interview with the official, and 
till more difficulty in impressing him 


with the importance of the information 


she brought him, when at last her pei 


sistence did prevail over his determina 


| 
i 


tion not to let “that fluffv-headed 
queen” waste any more of hi luable 
time. 

“This idea of yours is preposterous, 
he said bluntly. “Not worthy of a 
minute’s serious consideration. We've 
got that fellow Beardsley dead to right 
and it’s no use your y 

“But the delivery man is missing, cay 


tain. He disappeared on the very morn 


ing of the murder,’ Portia cut in. 
You must admit that is rather signifi 
cant! 


“And the 
of the box 


dress was never taken out 


!”’ she went on That’s an 








even more significant fact. There isn’t 
one woman in ten thousand- who would 
receive a seventy-five-dollar gown from 
a store, and not take it right out of the 
package and hang it up, even if she 
didn’t try it on immediately.” 

“By George!’ O'Donnell muttered 
frowning. “There’s something in that. 
The string was still around the box 
when we came to investigate. She 
hadn’t even opened it. That looks 
very much as though she must have 
been attacked right after she received 
the package.” He paused, and stroked 
his chin meditatively. “Still it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that there’s anything 
in that fool theory of yours. There are 
other ways of explaining the incident 
of the ¢ It may have 
arrived while Beardsley was in there 
with her. There’s evidence 
against the husband to make him our 
one best bet, and——” 

“The delivery man is missing,” Por- 
“He ran away right 
You can’t deny the 
deadly significance of that circum- 
stance, captain. And they say at the 
garage that he was a queer sort of char- 
acter. He had only been working there 
a few weeks, and he had a mysterious 


. O. D. package. 


enough 


iia reiterated. 
after the murder. 


personality.” 


O'Donnell shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, all right,” he said gruffly. ‘We'll 


send out a general alarm for him. 

“Not that you’ve got me convinced 
that there’s anything to this wild theory 
of yours, young woman,” he added, 
scowling, “but I guess it won’t do any 
harm to have a talk with him, if we can 
locate him.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 

A MATTER OF COLOR 
ONE afternoon, two weeks later, there 
arrived at police headquarters, in 
the custody of two officers, a wild-eyed, 
pasty-faced man who glared defiantly at 
Captain O’Donnell, when he was 
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dragged into the latter’s office, and sul- 
lenly refused to answer any questions. 

He was presently identified by em- 
ployees from the Bon Ton Department 
Store as a recent employee of that con: 
who had been known there as 
Gustave Weimann, and who had ” 
worked in the delivery department. To 
be more specific, the fact was conclu- 
sively established that the fellow had 
been on the wagon which had carried 
the C. O. D. package to the studio at 
No. 27 McKenzie Row, and _ that 
he had personally delivered the dress to 
the woman whose dead body had been 
discovered there a few hours later. 

The positive identification was made 
by Mr. John Aloysius Rooney, the 
superintendent of deliveries, and by a 
young man named Charles Brown, the 
driver of the wagon. The latter re- 
called distinctly that his side partner, 
Weimann, had kept him waiting that 
morning, “a mighty long time,” while 
he delivered that particular package, 
and that he had “acted sort of queer” 
when he came back to the wagon, being 
obviously agitated, and having a wild 
look in his eyes. 

Moreover, the driver had observed 
some newly made scratches on Wei- 
mann’s face, which looked as if they 
might have been done by a woman’s 
finger nails, although the delivery man 
had explained their presence by an in- 
coherent story about a mad cat which 
had clawed at him. 

Past master though he was in the 
gentle art of wringing admissions from 
reluctant lips, it took O’Donnell several 
hours to break down the stubborn re- 
fusal of the prisoner to be bullied or 
coaxed into confessing the real origin 
of those scratches, traces of which 
were still evident on his countenance. 

The truth came out at last, however, 
when some curious reaction § taking 
place in that twisted brain suddenly 
converted the fellow’s sullen taciturnity 
into loquacious boastfulness. 


cern, 

















had been looking for her for many 
years, and when accident, at last, 
brought me to her door I wasn’t fool 
enough to fail to take advantage of the 
»pportunity.” 

‘Why had you been looking for her ?” 
O'Donnell cut in. ‘What was she to 
you, Weimann ?” 

“My wife,” he answered, with a bit 
ter laugh. “I married her in Strass- 
bourg, ten years ago. S 


yveek after our honeymoon, 





she left me a 
t iking with 
her everything I had in the world—-even 
the dog. And ever since I’ve been 
hunting for her—hunting all over the 
world—vyearning for the day when | 
ould get my fingers on her throat— 


living only for that moment. 


‘And it came the other morning,” he 
“mitted a dry sound that inded like 
i chuckle. “Fate was kind to me. She 
didn’t know me at first, when I stood 


it the door, grinning at her, with that 
it Of finery under my arm. She asked 


‘ 4 sta 1 
me to come in, while she counted « 


the money She didn’t know me 
Right up to the last she kept up that 
bluff. 

‘But the dog knew mi He came 
» me, fawning at my feet. It was ten 


years since he had last seen me, but 
he hadn’t forgotten his old master; he 
just stood there wagging his tail.” 
“The fellow is as crazy as a loon,” 
aptain O’Donnell told the newspaper 
men later. “We are absolutely certain 
that his crime was prompted by a delu- 
ion. The unfortunate woman never 
was his wife, and he had never seen 
the dog before. It is clearly a case f 


VMatteawan.’ 


‘But if—I don’t quite get the idea 
‘aptain,’ one of the reporters 
claimed. “If the dog didn’t know him 


how do you explain the animal's behav- 


ior? Why did he let that crazy man 


kill his mistress without 


2 1h 
ittempt to go to her rescue? We un 
1 1 

derstood you to say, the other day 








The Dog That Didn't’ Bark 
“Yes; I killed her,” he admitted. “T 


85 


the brute was a particularly savage 
specimen, and that there were only two 
persons in the whole world whom he 
would permit to approach him.” 

“And what about that chap, Beards 
ley?” another newspaper man put in, 
with a dubious frown. “You found the 
button from his coat on the scene of 
the murder. The last time we inter- 
viewed you, captain, you were quite cer 


tain that you had enough evidence to 





to the chair.’ 
\ smile that was half whimsical, half 
sheepish, played about O’Donnell’s lips. 
Che trouble with circumstantial evi 
dence is that it is not always to be 
relied on,”” he remarked slowly. “Like 
a wonan’s intuition, it is not a thing to 
be underrated, but, unfortunately, it 
does sometimes lead to conclusions not 
m accordance with the actual facts. 
‘Now take that button clew, for in 
stance,” he continued. “It looked 
But when we come to con- 
+1 ; 


pretty good 
sider the fact that the victim of th 
murder was formerly the wife of the 


man from whose suit the button came— 


and that he had owned that suit for 
more than a year—it is possible to con- 


eive of a situation that would satisfac- 
torily explain the presence of the but- 
ton on the scene of the murder, with- 
ut incriminating Beardsley, 

“When we went to investigate the 
rime, we found the furniture of the 
udio greatly upset, as { believe ] 
have already informed you gentlemen 
Among the articles overturned was a 
mall sewing table 

‘It has since been Suge sted io me by 

er—by a young woman in whose 
ommon sense I have a lot of confi- 


lence, that the button may have become 


detached from Beardsley’s sleeye some 


time ago—during the time that his wife 


was still living with him—and that the 


4 4 , j 4 1 
former Mrs. Beardsley might have put 





: : . 
in het ewing table, with 











divorce, and she took that table away 
with her—with the button in it. Need 
I dilate any further on that point, 
gentlemen ?” 

“But the dog!” demanded the re- 
porter who had first spoken. ‘‘We can 
understand about the button, captain, 
but we still fail to comprehend how the 
murderer could have got past the dog— 
why the animal didn’t even bark while 
his mistress was being strangled to 
death before his eves.” 

Again that smile, half whimsical, half 
sheepish, curved O’Donnell’s lips. 

“Have you, gentlemen of the press 
ever made a study of the painstaking 
efforts the Germans devote to the train- 
ing of their police dogs?’ he said. 
“The results that they achieve in the 


education of those savage brutes is 
really remarkable. 
“The Germans have two kinds of 


police dogs. One breed of dog, known 
as Polizeihund, is put through an elabo- 
rate and exceedingly full course of 
training which qualifies them to do 
regular civil police work. The other 
breed—known as Kriegshund—is 
trained exclusively for war purposes. 

“These dogs—the Kriegshund vari- 
ety—are attached to the German mili- 
tary police. From birth they are taught 
to recognize and respect the German 
field-gray uniform, and to regard the 
wearers of all other kinds of uniforms 
as enemies.” 

“That’s right!” one of the newspaper 
men put in. “Now that you speak of 
it, captain, I recall that one of our army 
officers, who was in the intelligence 
branch of the service, once told me 
how his men had to put on the field- 
gray uniforms of dead German soldiers 
in order to get near enough to those 
dogs to remove the despatches they 
were carrying. The animals would shy 


at khaki, but they would come right up 
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to a field-gray uniform without even 
letting.out a bark.” 

“Exactly,” O’Donnell said. “And 
the faithful but misguided Hercules 
was of the Ariegshund class of German 
police dog. There is little doubt that 
he was brought up in a German mili- 
tary training school, before he came 
into possession of the Beardsleys. 

“T believe that is all I need 
gentlemen—except possibly to call your 
attention to the fact of how closely the 
the Bon Ton Department 
Store’s delivery service resembles the 
field-gray uniform of the boche.” 

There was a long pause. Then from 
one of the scribes came an excited ejac- 


say, 


livery of 


ulation. 
“Great Cesar’s ghost!’ he exclaimed. 
“What a whale of a story! You cer- 
y are entitled to a great deal of 
credit, captain, for the clever way 
you've doped this thing out.” 

It was then that the burly chief at 
headquarters proved that he was a big 
man in more than a physical sense. 

“T guess when you boys are handing 
out the credit you had better go light 
on me this time,” he said. “I don’t as a 
care to boost private-detective 
agencies, but candor bids me confess 
that it was an agency that did most of 
the work on this case. 

“Have you gentlemen ever heard of 
a young woman detective by the name 
of Portia Paine? I can give you her 
business address, if you care to go and 
interview her. Believe me, she’s worth 
interviewing. And those of you who 
can use pictures will find her portrait 
a mighty artistic adornment for your 
front pages. 

“Sure you’ve got the name right? 
Portia Paine, of the Paine Detective 
Agency. She works mostly by intuition 
—and she’s a wonder.” 


tainly 


rule 
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' ’ 
iooKed 


PETERS 


husband 


sharply 
at her her 


‘ 


Betore 


gaze he averted his O 
his plate. He was far 
than she; yet whenever he came into 


conflict with her imperious will 


eyes 





al 
eed older 
-which 


was, not infrequently—she somehow 


had a faculty of making him feel as if 
he were a naughty child and she a 
sternly But 
waited until the butler, the only genuine 
butler in Willowville, had departed to 


the kitchen before she opened the bat- 


righteous mother. she 


tery of her tongue upon him. 
“f declare, Will! I often 
how it is that you’re not in the poor- 


house, or at least on the way there, in- 


wonders 


stead of being in fairly decent circum- 
stances! And if it for me, | 
really believe that’s where you'd be. 
’m sure | you did 
or how you managed before I married 

” . That the way 
expressed it: before she married him, 
not he 
that 


good property 


weren't 


I’m don’t know what 


you was she alway 


married her. “Here is a chance 


comes once in years to 


that can be 


secure a 
-a property 


made to yield a good income—at a rea- 
sonable price ; hold back!” 


ind yet yor 


“But—but the poor old Widow Sears. 
It’s her home, you know. What will 
she do? Where will she go if we buy 
the place?” ventured William Peters 

“How do [I know where she'll go? 


1- 
got reia 


of our affairs. Sl 


tives, I suppose, the 


[t’s none 
same as anybody 


else somewhere, that’s ce 


She'll go 








Te Bandon 


not. 


tain, whether we buy her house or 
All the people that she money to 
wait indefinitely, with 


owe 
aren’ going to 
a decre ising prospect of ever getting it, 


[ happen to know that her creditors are 


pressing her right now, and that they’re 
going to take steps to collect in a very 
short time. That house is all the prop 


she has, and it’s simply ridiculous 


erty 
for a woman in her position to try to 
hold onto it. Anyway, | 
» that she’d be giad to sell: 
oing her a favor by 


” 


h ippen to 
know al 
we'll be 
for cash 
“But 
Peters 
“T think it a fair price,” said 
Peters venly. “At 
which is what. she'll 
whether we buy the house or not, a per- 


| aking it, 


at that price!” protested Mr. 
Mrs. 
a forced sale, 


have to. face 


son can’t expect to get as much as if 
they had tke capital to hold and sell at 
the most favorable moment. It isn’t 


as if we owned the house now and were 


putting her out: we're really acting as 


good Samaritan to her. And it isn’t 
as if there were any question of her 
starving; she’s got sons and daughters 
that will take care of her.” 

“But she’s always likea to be so in 
dependent—” began the husband. 


There was a sniff in 
‘When afford 
independent they houldn’t 
What would you 


do, anyway? Make her a present of 


“Independent!” 
the word. people can’ 
to remain 
expect to be kept so 


he needs? [ almost be 


wha money 








lieve you'd be soft enough to do just 
that! It isn’t enough that you're al- 
ways hinting that we ought to do some- 
thing for your daughter Helen and that 
worthless husband of hers, but now you 
want to extend your charity to stran- 
gers. Helen, indeed! If it weren't for 
me I'll warrant she’d have schemed you 
out of all the property you possess, by 
this time!” 

Mr. Peters the reappear- 
ance of the butler, enforcing at least a 
The new trend of the 


welcomed 


temporary truce. 
conversation was not at all to his liking. 
It was no more than natural that Althea 
Peters should nurse a jealousy of the 
stepdaughter who was nearly as old as 
she herself, he supposed; but it was a 
subject he always tried to avoid. And 
as for the purchase of the Widow Sears’ 
house, he had a double reason for op- 
posing it. 

When finally dessert had exhausted 
itself as an excuse for dallying, and 
husband and wife had and de- 
parted to the drawing-room, beyond 
earshot of the stately servitor, Mrs. 


risen 


Peters returned again, but with a note 
of decision, to het topic. 

“It’s of absolutely no use to argue, 
William. We are going to buy that 
house. If you don’t want to handle the 
matter I’ll do it myself. Fortunately 
we’ve got a sum in cash in our safe 
here, kept for just such opportunities ; 
and it’s as much mine as yours. Come 
and open the safe for me, and then get 
When 
she sees two thousand dollars in crisp 
bills Mrs. Sears won’t hesitate long!” 

“But,” Mr. Peters weakly, 
“there’s no such hurry, is there? She'd 
probably want 
tion, anyway. 
deal to-night. 

Mrs. Peters 


the car ready to drive me over. 


said 


to sleep on the proposi- 
We needn't close the 
To-morrow——” 

was leading the way to 


the little study where, concealed under 
a roll-top desk by a false front that imi- 
tated a rise of drawers, was the safe. 
She drew back the panel. 
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“Open it,” she said without argument. 
“And then get the car. I’m going over 
there this evening—now.” 

William Peters started to renew his 
protestsy but quickly saw that it was of 
no use. He stooped to the combination 
knob and twirled it. 

“There!” he said, rising and turning 
toward the door. “I'll have the car out 
front by the time you’re ready.” 


He was called back before he had 
gone farther than the hall. 
“William! I don’t find it—the 


Wasn’t it in this first pigeon- 


’ 


money. 
hole on the left?’ 

The obedient husband _ returned. 
“Why—yes; that’s where we put it. 
The first one, I think. But look in the 
others, too. Maybe it got mislaid. The 
bills were in a package held together 
with paper tape. Here, what’s this?” 

She looked up at him with gleaming 
eyes. “That! That’s two hundred dol- 
lars—I just counted it. And it’s all the 
money there is in the safe!” 

“And we had—let me see: 
more than that?” 

“We had two thousand, and more!” 
said Althea Peters sharply. ‘Don’t try 
to tell me you’d forgotten. And don’t 
stand there looking silly. We've been 
robbed!” 

“Robbed !” gasped the man, swallow- 
ing a lump. 

“Yes, robbed. Unless you—but no, 
you wouldn’t dare; and you’d have no 
Robbed! It’s a case for the 


we had 


reason to. 
police!” 
“The police?” said William Peters 
“No, not the police, 
Think of 


almost pitifully. 
Althea, dear—not the police. 
the scandal.” 

“Scandal ?” 
“Why scandal? 
taken the money 
yourself. You didn’t, did you?” 

“N—no: but % 

“Perhaps it would be best, though, 
not to notify the local department. I 
haven’t much confidence in them; they’d 


She eyed him sharply. 
You talk as if you’d 
yourself—robbed 
































A 









be sure to cause a great stir about it, 
and make us a laughingstock. No; I 
won't call the police.” 

“Perhaps we can find out for our- 
elves where the money went,” said Mr. 
Peters hopefully. 

“Perhaps we can,” returned his wife 
with a meaning glance. 


William Peters hoped that 


he would let the matter drop; and he 


carcely 


vas greatly surprised that she did not 
again refer to it during the next few 
Several times he himself had the 
topic of the robbery on his tongue’s 
end, but refrained in time from speak- 


aays. 


ing. There was no telling what such a 
liscussion might lead to; if Althea was 
willing to ignore the subject, he cer- 
tainly should be. 

It was a whole week later when she 
again referred to the subject of the 

She greeted him at 
return from the office. 

“There’s a man in the parlor, Wil- 
liam, who wants to talk with you about 
the robbery.” 

“The robbery? What robbery?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, William Peters, 
are you in your second childhood? 
What indeed! How many 
robberies have we been the victims of 
lately? Is two thousand 
little to you that you forget its loss 
within a week?” 

“But—but nobody knew about that, 


’ 


missing money. 
the door on his 


r¢ yt ber y; 


dollars so 


except ourselves.’ 

“Did you think,” asked Mrs, Peters 
in a tone of exasperation, “that I was 
going to sit down with folded hands 
and forget all about it, as you_appear to 
have done? 
tive, one that I sent for from the city. 


The gentleman is a detec- 


He’s been investigating for several 
days now.” 
“A detective?’ gasped Mr. Peters. 


wife’s ungentle urging he 
toward the 
heart was palpitating 


Under his 
made his 
room; but his 
wildly as he entered. 


way drawing- 


Mrs. Peters Shares the Burden 


. 





A tall stranger apparently in his 
middle thirties rose to greet him. 

“Mr. Peters, I presume? My name 
is Clark. I’ve made some substantial 
progress in investigating your robbery, 
but there are a few questions I want 
to ask you before I go any further.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Peters weakly, 
taking a chair. 

“You have only one child—a daugh- 
ter, married ?” 

“Yea,” 

“And what are her relations with you 
and the present Mrs. Peters? | mean, 
are they cordial?” 

“Well, no—not exactly; that is, of 
course it isn’t really Mrs. Peters’ fault, 
but——”’ He caught a malignant 
glance from his wife and_ subsided. 
Experience had taught him that he was 
likely to get in deeper if he tried to ex- 
plain his awkward words. 

“The daughter and her husband are 
occasional callers here, are they?” 

“Yes, occasional.” 

“Not since last Christmas,” put in 
Mrs. Peters. 

“That was the last time they were 
here?” asked the detective, addressing 
the husband. 

“No; they called one evening about 
two weeks ago.” 

Mrs. Peters looked a question, and 
her husband hastened to explain. 

“It was the night you read the paper 
at the Women’s Club, They— 
they just dropped in while you were 
out.” 

“At any said the detective, 
hastening to smooth things over, “they 
have been 
or less familiar with the place?” 

“Yes; but——’” 

Che detective cut “Be- 
fore your second marriage your daugh- 


dear. 


rate,” 


visitors here, and are more 


him short. 
ter naturally looked upon herself as 
your sole heir, didn’t she? How about 
since ?” 

“Why—why—I don’t know, I’m sure. 
My wife 








He was at a disadvantage in the pres- 
ence of that lady at his elbow. But 
what was the meddling detective getting 
at, anyway ? 

“Suppose you invite your daughter 
and her husband here to dinner to 
night. Let them meet me—without tell- 
ing them my business, of course. I'll 


be just a casual guest of yours. Ds 
you suppose they’d come?” 
“Well, 
them.” 
“Come, , William; you telephone to 
them right now,” said Mrs. Peiers, and 
his ell 


CiDOW 
getting the connection and giving the 


they might—if I invited 


she stood at while he was 
message. 
“Well?” 
“They'll be 
Peters miserably. 
He would have welcomed an oppo: 
tunity of getting a word in private with 


here,” said William 


opportunity 


Though he 


his son-in-law, but no such 


; 
was given him had re- 


turned early 
nearly dinner time 


daughter’s home to his own wa 


from the office, it wa 


10w; and from hi 
s but a 
matter of a ten-minute car ride. 
with foreboding, he went to hi 
to dres 

As he welcomed Helen and her hu: 
band when they arrived, he had a guilty 
feeling, as if he were leading them ft 


Even then his wife was at 


slaughter. 
his elbow: 
entered the drawing-rodm, that 
a guest whom he wanted them to meet 
Without whether 
or not the 

: : pea ‘goat 
prise, he led the way into the detective’s 


so he explained, before the) 
he had 
troubling to notice 
announcement caused sui 
presence. 

“Mr. Clark, meet Mr. Colton Roger: 
son-in-law. Helenoh 


Mr. 


my there you 
are—Helen, 


old friend of mine.” 


this is Clark, a—an 


Before the rather strained atmo 
phere had an opportunity to thaw unde 
the influence of conversation, dinner 


And 


the dessert had been place 


was announced. it was not un 


on th ble 
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and the butler had withdrawn that the 
subject of the robbery was approached, 
even remotely. 

Mr. Clark was relating an anecdote— 


presumably a purely fictitious one— 
about some one he knew who had a safe 
in his home which had been robbed, 


upon Colton Rogers dur- 
Phe latte: 


sumed that some comment was expected 


His eyes were 


ing the telling. evidently a 


of him. 
“T hope they don’t get at Mr. Peters’ 
afe that way,” he said with a laugh 


“The bank’s the place for valuables, 


anyway.” 


“Your father-in-law has a_ safe, 
then?” asked the detective with a per 
fectly obvious attempt to catch Mr. 
Peters’ eye 

“Yes, in his den. Maybe I’m telling 


a concealed one.’ 
William Peters evaded the meaning 
look which Clark cast at him. He 
fidgeted uncomf@tably 
Che subject of the safe was 


Sh bol ig 
a secret: tne sate 18 


lropped 
+} ~ 1 4 
for the moment, however ; tne detective 


. ‘ a ead A it 
<IN Rogers iwout nis Work Nn 


a manner: which, though polite, seemed 


to the young man to be unduly personal 


He replied, however; but a look of 
puzzlement on his face told that he did 
not quite know what to make of his 
father-in-law’s guest, 

Finally, as Colton Rogers grew more 


reserved, the detective altered his tone: 
it became crisp, cold, businesslike. 


“M1 


ou, 


we have been decei\ ing 


Rogers, 


a certain extent. I am not a 


father-in-law, in the ordi 


guest of your 
nary sense of the term. I[ am a detec 
tive.” 

“A detective!” gasped Helen with a 
look at the smug countenance of her 
-tepmother. 

“And | came here by request Oo! 
busine Mr. Peters’ safe was robbed 


and a large sum taken from tt 
told 
ire familiar with the location of the 


father-in- 


e¢ ently, 
You h ive 


me to-night that you 


1¢ probably \ ith you! 















law’s habits with regard to keeping 
money in it. I have learned, both from 
him and from you, that you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the house, and a 
frequent visitor here, even without Mrs. 
Peters’ knowledge. 

“Still more, you tell me that you 
make a fair salary—-which should be 
sufficient for your needs. Yet I have 

arned from inquiry about town that 
you seem to be perpetually hard up, and 
that lately especially you have been in 
need of money—a considerabie sun. ! 
with people from whom 

I They said 

that you appeared to have some urgent, 
immediate need; and | have learned 
that you did not succeed in raising the 
you Now——” he 
rned a_ triumphant Mr. 
Peters, who quailed miserably before 
t; his gaze then swept on to the woman 
vho sat majestically at the head of the 
“Mrs. Peters, 1 have every rea- 
believe that the mystery is 
olved: that we have here the 


who robbed your safe of two thousand 
"~ 


1? 
lalk¢ d 


have 


11 have tried to borrow. 


money wanted. 


glance at 


table. 
mn to 
person 


dollars 

Helen Rogers looked quickly at her 
husband. Slowly, as he failed to pro- 
test, to defend himself, the indignation 
in her face faded and was succeeded by 
a look of fear. She turned to her step- 
mother. That lady had risen dramati- 
cally from her chair, and with a look 
of horrified incredulity that was some- 
how not real, stood gazing at Rogers. 

“Well! can’t believe—but still, I 
might have known it.” 
She paused, to gain added effect, 
when her pose was rudely interrupted. 

“Stop!” cried William Peters with a 
note of decision—even of command— 
that he did not often have in her pres- 
ence, 

“Stop it! This farce has gone far 
enough—too far! Colton Rogers did 
not take that money—didn’t even know 
that it had been taken!” 

All the others looked at 


him with 
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varying expressions. His wife voiced 
a question. ‘How do you know?” 

“Because—I took it myself!” 

The detective gave a cynical smile of 
disbelief. ‘‘l can understand your want- 
ing to shield him—but, my dear man, 
it’s preposterous! Why should you— 
your own money?” 

“Yes,” said Althea, “it’s quite silly— 
the idea of your robbing yourself. I’m 
sure we'd all like to- believe that Colton 
is innocent, but——’” 

William Peters stood defiantly. ‘Mr. 
Clark, there are some explanations due 
here—explanations that aren’t of inter- 

11 
I 


est to you. If you'll wait in the other 


room——”’ 

The detective reddened, bowed stiffly, 
and took the hint. Mrs. Peters turned 
furiously upon her husband, but sub 
sided as he met her glance firmly, with- 
out quailing. 

“T ought to told 
\lthea—but remember, you didn’t te 
me what you were going to do about 
the detective. My mistake has been in 
being too careful to avoid combating 
you; but it can’t go on. I did take that 
money myself; and I want to apologize 
right now to Colton and to 
Helen for allowing them to be sub- 
mitted to any such embarrassment as 
you and your precious detective must 


before 


have : 
I] 


you 


Rogers 


have caused them just now under my 
roof.” 

“But,” asked Mrs. Peters, cowed by 
this new and strange mood in her hus- 
band, yet burning with curiosity, ‘““why 
did you do it? What did you want to 
take the money for—without telling 
me?’ 

“Because you would have made 
a fuss about it, that’s why. I took the 
easiest way. And as for the use I put 
the money to—well, I loaned it to Helen 
and Colton. You may as well know it 
all now. After all, she was my daugh- 
ter before you were my wife—before 
J ever met you, for that matter; and 
when I have plenty, I’m not going to see 


such 








my only child worrying over money 
matters—in spite of you or any one!” 

Mrs. Peters flushed; then she drew 
herself up proudly. “Helen must be 
very extravagant if the two of them 
can’t live on Colton’s salary. And be- 
sides, how about that considerable sum 
that the detective learned Colton 
trying to borrow? What was that 
for?” 

“1 can’t tel 
And it 
sum, either—not the two thousand, bui 
only a hundred or so. 
let Colton have it, as I had let him have 
other sums, little by little. That's 
where the two thousand 

Mrs. Peters had regained her poi 
now. “Well!” she said, sniffing. ‘I’m 
sure | never even thought to stand in th 


was 


because I don’t 


such 


you, 


know. was no imumense 


[ was going to 


went.’ 


way of your giving whatever you chose 
to your daughter, and to the husband 
who it seems her. I’m 
ure all this scheming on their part was 


can’t support 


unnecessary—even though it was highly 

successful! My people had different 

ideas 

haps Colton inherits hi 
Colton Rogers sprang to his feet, hi 

Aaming. 

enough!” he declared. “I 


of honor, though. | 


Uuppo e pet 


eyes “L’ve kept quiet long 


suppose that 


last remark is intended to recall the fact 
that my father was the cashier of a 


bank that failed here several years ago, 
through which a great many poor peo- 
ple in town lost/their savings. I can 
tell you a story about that, Mrs. Peters; 
and though I’m in your house as a guest 
under false 
You’ve reflected 
ither and my wife; now you're going 
to have the truth! And we’ll see how 
you'll feel afterward.” 
“Colton, dear—” began Helen, laying 
a restraining hand on his arm. But het 
father nodded grimly, and the younger 
man continued 
“In that bank 
money who couldn't 
stand it to 


—invited pretenses—I[’m 


going to! upon my 


wreck, p' ple lo | 


afford to: and | 


couldn’t see them uffering 
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actual want, as it came to me in some 


cases, knowing that my father was 
partly responsible. Poor old Mrs, 
Sears, for example. Why, she is likely 
to lose her home because she hasn't 
enough to live on; and she lost money 
in that wretched bank failure. That 
was what I wanted money for recently 


—to give to her, as l’ve given to others 
who'd lost money, 

That’s where my 
a large part of it; 
and I have been living on the rest. 
that’s 


when they were in 
alary has 
and Helen 


And 


has gone that 


real need. 


gone—or 


where the money 


father loaned us.” 
Mrs. Peters became more gracious. 


“Well, Colton, I’m sincerely glad that 
you have principles that are 
able to you. I admire them highly. 


it must be terrible to inherit 


» credit- 
But- bur- 
dens like that!” 


William Peters gazed 


+ les ls 
g sterniy at Nis 


wife. “(;0 on, Colton,” he said. ‘‘She 
must know the whole story, now.” 

[ intend to,” said the young man 
grimly. “I want to assure you, Mrs. 
Peters, that my father was entirely 
Inno of the bank failure. Perhaps 
you know that the reason he was of 
fered the position as cash was be 
cause of the great confidence which 
every one had in his honor. He was a 
sort of bait, an innocent. bait ek 


hadn’t a suspicion in the world, until 


it was too late, that the thing was 
crooked—but it was! Crooked to the 
core! Jt hurt him more than it did 
anybody else when the bank went 

That’s why [’ve felt a responsibility— 
out of respect to his memory. Tha 

was the one thing he couldn’t stand: to 
be the cause of poor people losing their 
money, Most of the director too 

were innocent—just dummy directors.” 
Che real culprits, the schemers who 


framed the whole plot, kept in the ba: 


ground, where it was safe Chey got 


the money; and one of them was—your 
atl Mrs. Peters!” 


father?” gasped the 





woman 























“With his fine house, and plenty of 
money, and his proud social position— 
the social position that you’ve tried to 
keep up. That’s where it came from; 
the savings of poor people, who lost 
them in the failure. That’s your fine 
family sense of honor, so much better 
Phat’s——” 

Althea with bowed head, 
stricken by the revelation. ‘“But—how 
can it be—if you knew this, how is it 
that I have never learned of the circum- 
tances? Why, it would be a criminal 
ffense—if true.” 

“Because soon after I learned it, your 
father died. There was no use in rak- 
ing it up then: his estate wasn’t large 
enough to repay much. He’d lost most 
of it in speculation, and it might have 


than mine! 
Peters sat 


been hard to prove. But there are 
others who knew the inside facts——~” 
“IT, for one,” said William Peters. 


“Nobody would have been helped by 
the disclosure, and it would have hurt 
you.” 


“Do you mean,” asked Mrs. Peters, 
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raising a tear-stained face, “that you’ve 
known this all along and have kept it 
quiet on my account, when I’ve been so 

not nice—to you?” As if with great 
effort, she rose and deliberately walked 
to where Helen and (¢ side by 
side. “I 
words 
you my gratitude for what you've been 
doing—for me even more than for Mrs. 
and the others. We'll have to 
take care oi them, of course, now that 
I—know. And I hope—I wonder if 
you can ever forgive me?” 


‘olton sat 


don’t know what to 


say— 


seem so useless—to express to 


Sears 


It was Helen who first accepted the 
Outstretched hand with a warmth and 
alacrity that released a flood of emotion 
in the older woman. Once more she 
hid her head. 

“Oh, [ll never be 
one in the face again!” 

“Why not, Althea?” 
put an arm gently across 
shoulders. ‘‘Why not—more than ever 
before? Because now—you’re bearing 
your share of the burden!” 


able to look any 
she moaned. 
William Peters 


1 


nis wires 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY URGED FOR POLICE 


IRELESS telegraphy as a means of combating crime was 


idvoeate d te 


cently by James W. Higgins, chief of police of Buffalo, New York. In- 


formation in regard to crimes and criminals could be sent broadcast 
country in a very short time by this method and would lessen greatly 
The big cities, Chief Higgins thinks, should have 
stations with power enough to cover a large transmission area, for the 
high-powered plants are, perhaps, too expensive for the less 
The small cities, with small wireless stations, would be able to pick 


of offenders evading the police. 
wireless 


ties to build. 


over the 
the chance 


wealthy municipali- 


up the messages sent by the large plants, and could send their own messages to 


other small 
population. 


cities, 


whence they could be transmitted to the big centers of 


Police departments could in this way be kept better posted than at present 


as to the whereabouts of known criminals. 


This would, it is believed, narrow the 


search for the perpetrators of crime, for the police would know which profes- 


sional crooks could not have been 


operators, of 


active 
whom there are thousands in 


participants. Amateur wireless 
the United States, would probably 


be glad to assist the police by forwarding any messages that reached their 


stations. 
throughout the country rapidly. 


In this way news of the commission of a serious crime could be sent 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
YAN WYCK GREENFIELD, who shares an apartment with Lowell Bradbury, is found murdered 
by Bradbury and Mrs. Carter, their housekeeper During the investigation by District Attorney 
Lawrence Summers ard the police, Mrs, Carter disappears Virginia Oliver, who lives in the same 
! tment house, tells Bradbury that she called tl night of the murder to leave a book belonging 
to Bradbury, and that while ther she heard strange whispering in Mrs. Carter's room Bradbury 
ind Miss Oliver begin a search for Mrs. Carte 
CHAPTER VI what does any one really know of thi 
PIKI rHE GUN who serve them? [ have an idea 
‘ though, that Van knew more about her 
OWEVER sunken the island than I did. He had a way of becoming 
of Manhattan may be in met- intimate with all sorts of people, of 
ropolitanism, the youthful gaining their confidence. A very won 
and overgrown borough of  derful type of man was Van. Secretly, 
the Bronx still has about it touches of Virginia, I was always ashamed not to 
the rural and the provincial. It isn’t be more like him.” 
all twelve-story apartments yet. Now Che girl looked away in silence. 
and then a small frame tenement, like “Tle never could | ave complained of 
aa cottage, still stands wedged in, 1t lack of ppre ‘ation on vour part ; that’ 
ay be, between a garage anda grocery one sur thing, Le 1,” she finally ob 
in brick and mortar, and a poor in served. ; 
erhaps not a mere eccentric who had “Oh, I appreciated his qualities, but 
used to sell to the trust or to the his genuine altruism, Virginia, a sort 
department store, lives in the cottage of knightly quality about him, was a 
and not improbably keeps chickens and constant reproach to me. My father 
even a goat. you see, was a clergyman—his ambition 
Poward such a wooden frame cottage was to lead the Christian life to-day. 
it was that Bradbury and Virginia made That idea was hammered into me in 
their way when they emerged from the my youth until I was sick of it. But 
subway. Van really came pretty near living that 
low little we know, after all,” re kind of life. It fascinated me, Vit 
marked Bradbury, “of the people close ginia, and—it tormented , because I 
about us. Here ts the world where’ was so far the other way.” 
M Carter came from. She was an “Don’t speak like that about your 
unportant member of our family. In self,” pr ted Virginia. “It isn’t fair 
measure it was she who made our littl “We ut know [ ama pretty hard 
] iold revolye and march Yet [ a llous sort—but here we are, Vir 
never so much as had an inkling where g1 nust be the house—the third 
on earth she came from.” ne oO there.” 
“Do you think you trusted her to So absorbed had they been in their 
much?” queried Virginia suddenly conv tion that they scarcely noticed 
“T hardly know,” said Bradburi ‘T the people moving about them on both 
hardly know. What did we, know ides of the street until suddenly some 




















one from behind touched Bradbury on 
the arm. He wheeled about sharply, 
and Virginia also paused and turned. 

The man who accosted him was Mc- 
Farland of the detective bureau. 

“Hello, Mr. Bradbury,” said McFar- 
land, smiling. “I know where you’re 
going. I'll lay a little bet,” and he 
touched his felt hat by way of courtesy 
to the lady. 

“Yes,” said Bradbury, “I suppose you 
do. I’ve only just learned her address 
—if she’s there.” 

“She’s there all right.” McFarland 
spoke familiarly, and Bradbury noted 
that Callahan was standing aloof, yet 
interested, a few paces behind McFar- 
land. 

“But I thought,” said Bradbury, “you 
didn’t know where Mrs. Carter had 
gone?” 

“Oh, we weren't fooling,” stated Me- 
larland with a laugh. ‘We didn’t until 
a few hours ago. But Callahan here 
located her this morning and—and 
lle hesitated. ‘May I speak to you pri- 
vately for half a minute—if the lady 
will excuse me?” 

“You may speak before the lady,” 
radbury answered coldly. “‘She is a 
friend of mine and Mr. Greenfield’s, 
and she is interested in the case. It was 
he who got me the address of Mrs. 
Carter from one of her servants.” 

“T see.” McFarland nodded. “Wel, 
then, I would suggest, Mr. Bradbury, 
that you stay out of there just now.” 


” 





“But why ?” 

“We've got that house pretty well 
covered, and we want to see who comes 
and goes. We think we can do better 
by giving her a little rope for a bit. 
See those two men fussing with a Ford 
car over there? They are some of my 
men, We want to watch this house for 
.a day or so. We believe it to be sus- 
picious.” 

Bradbury laughed mirthlessly. 

“All those men to watch one poor 
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old woman? Thought only Oppenheim 
and Callahan were on the case?” 

“You think that’s the way I’d treat a 
case in which the district attorney 
is personally interested?” McFarland 
asked. “Not likely. As for her being 
an old woman,” he said more soberly, 
“that, Mr. bradbury, as a lawyer, you 
ought to know, guarantees nothing. She 
may be honest, or she may be a center 
of crooks and crime. I've had too much 
experience to go by ages—yes, sir,” and 
he nodded emphatically. 

“Well, Mclarland, I don’t want to 
cut into your plans. My object is to 
help, not to hinder, in the detection of 
the criminal. But—I would like to see 
Mrs, Carter now I’m here.” 

McFarland was lost in reflection for 
a moment. 

“All right; go ahead, Mr. Bradbury,” 
he finally said. “Go ahead if you want 
to. And if she’ll come back with you 
to your apartment take her along—take 
her along. I can manage all right.” 

“That’s good of you, McFarland. I 
appreciate that. Come, Virginia,” and 
with a nod to McFarland the two 
walked on to the cottage. 

The door was opened by a stout 
woman of perhaps thirty-five, the cor- 
ners of whose mouth drooped. This 
and the somewhat pendulous cheeks, 
gave her a harassed and forbidding ap- 
pearance, as though she were consciou 
of living in a world abounding in 
trouble. 

“We would like to see Mrs. Carter,” 
Bradbury informed her. 

“Mrs. Carter is sick and can’t see 
anybody,” answered the woman. 

“Tell her it’s Mr. Bradbury, and that 
I hope she'll see me. She has some 
money coming to her—but never mind 
that. Just tell her I want to see her.” 

The woman gazed at him for a mo- 
ment, then examined Virginia from 
head to foot, and finally, closing the 
door behind them, said in more lenient 
tones: 
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“Wait here a minute. I'll see.” 

They were left in the doorway of a 
shabby hall, looking into a stuffy faded 
little “parlor,” whose chief ornaments 
were a sewing machine and a gas jet 
dependiag from the ceiling so low that 
any person of ordinary stature must 
walk round it. The woman disappeared 
into an inner room and was gone sev- 
eral minutes. When she returned she 
announced that her mother would be 
out in a minute, and rather sulkily 
asked them to be seated. 

They endeavored to chat easily about 
the weather, about the salubrious prox 
imity of Bronx Park, but the woman 
replied only in monosyllables and busied 
herself at the sewing machine. 

In a few moments, however, Mrs. 
Carter appeared with a handkerchief 
in her hand, as though she had been 
wiping her eyes. 

Bradbury rose and held out his hand. 
Somewhat uncertainly, Mrs. Bradbury 
touched it with her own nodded 
to Virginia. 

“T know what you’re going to say,” 
she began in a quavering voice to Brad 
bury, “but I just couldn’t stay there 
another minute,” and the ready tears 
began to flow as she dabbed at her eyes. 

“T quite understand, Mrs. Carter,” 
murmured Bradbury. “We were all 
affected the same way. Perhaps |] 
should have looked after you better.’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Mrs. Carter con 
tinued. “You were most kind, sir 
and considerate, but—but——” 

“There—there, Mrs. Carter.” 
ginia patted her on the shoulder, 
worst is over now.” 

“Yes,” put in Bradbury, “and J want 
I have 


and 


Vir 
“The 


you to come back, Mrs. Carter. 
to stay in town until—for the present. 
A little later you’ll have a vacation, and 
that will freshen you up.” 


Mrs. Carter stood uncertain for per- 
1 


haps a minute, as though lost in thought, 
and finally said: 
“Well, then, [’ll come to 


morrow 
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“Very well,” answered Bradbury, 
“though I had thought you might come 
now, so Miss Oliver and I can take 
care of you on the way and see you 
back to your room,” 

Mrs. Carter looked a prey of conflict 
ing inclinations. 

“Will they be questioning me? I 
don’t know a thing——” 

“They probably will, Mrs. Carter,” 
interposed Bradbury. “They'll question 
you—me—a good many people before 
t through with the matter. But 
is not going to help you 
want 


they g& 
Staying her¢ 
any. They'll come here if they 
you—and your going away and refus 
ing to return will simply make them 
more suspicious. You know what the 
police are.” 


‘Very well, sir.’ She yielded re 


signedly. “Then J’ll come now—if 
you'll please wait a minute. I would 
rather go down with you, sir. Heaven 


help us!” she broke off. 

\t that moment a sharp fusillade of 
shots startled the group in the dingy 
parlor, and so close by were the reports 


that they seemed to come from another 


part of the house. 
[wo or three more shots rang out, 
and at the front door was heard a 


crash of splintering wood. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man, hatles: 
panting, livid, burst into the room back- 
ward, firing an unseen weapon through 
the pocket of his coat as he cam 

Smoke was pouring out of his pocket 
his hidden hand. 

rhe woman at the 
leaped to her feet with a stifled try, 
sat down again. Mrs. Carter uttered 
a scream and sank and 
Virginia could have sworn that she saw 
Mrs. Carter stretch out her arms to- 
ward the intruder. Bradbury, realizing 
the danger in the armed leaped 
forward, threw his arms about him from 


over 
sewing machine 
and 


1 
Knees, 


to her 


man, 
behind, and for a moment they rocked 
ind swayed together as one body. 
Then, all in a flash, Callahan and three 

















other men with drawn revolvers rushed 
in, pinioned the man, and bore him to 
the floor. 

“Get his gun!” 


Callahan shouted 


hoarsely. “In his coat pocket—and get 
the cuffs on him. He's shot me in the 
lee—get the cuffs on him—and_ look 
out!’ 


In a moment, by tense and burly 
struggle, they had disarmed him and 
had him handcuffed, lying on the worn 
carpet. 

Mrs, Carter’s daughter abruptly rose, 
put her arm about her mother, and vir 
tually carried her out of the room. 

Callahan straightened up from his 
crouching posture over his prostrate 
‘victim, and, still panting with his ex- 
ertion, sent a golden grin in the direc 
tion of Bradbury and Virginia. 

“Bad actor,” he said. 

“Actor?” whispered Virginia, pale, 
but striving desperately to retain her 
composure, 

“Who is he?” inquired Bradbury. 

“That’s Spike—‘The Gun,’ he calls 


himself. He’s wanted.” 


“What is he wanted for?” pursued 
Bradbury, 
McFarland, who had — evidently 


brought up the rear, appeared in th 
doorway. 

“LL tell you what wanted for, 
Mr. Bradbury,” announced McFarland. 
‘He escaped from Sing Sing five weeks 


= 


he’s 


igo, where he was doing a five-year 
He bent toward the prostrate 
igure of the captive. ‘‘Mustn’t run 
iway from school, Spike, my lad,” he 
“It ain’! 
“But what has he got to do 
insisted Bradbury. 
to find out,” 


’ 


tretch. 


jeered. done.” 

with 

these people here?” 
‘That’s what we'll try 

responded McFarland. 
joth Bradbury and Virginia noted on 

1 sudden that Mrs. Carter’s daughter, 

with an expression of intense hatred on 


her face, was standing in the doorway 
of the room into which she had borne 
her mother. 


7C—Ds 
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“You know this man, miss?” inquired 
McFarland, turning to the woman. 

“No, she don’t, and IL don’t know 
her,” replied the prisoner before she 
could speak. “Sorry [I came in on her 
—only trying to get away from you 
bulls.” 

“Didn't ask you,” said McFarland 
with a snarl, and lifted his foot as if 
to kick the man, but forbore, upon 
noting the expression of horror on Vir- 
ginia’s face. 

“Know this man?” he repeated. 

“Never saw him before in my life,” 
retorted the woman, her face darken- 
ing as she spoke \nd I'd like to know 
what you think this 1s.” 

“Sorry lady,” responded McFarland 
harshly, “but it ain’t our fault. We 


didn’t send him here. He came, and 
we followed him. Dye like escaped 
convicts to run into your house, or 


would you prefer to have us follow and 


catch ’em?” 

“Frightening the life out o’ people,” 
the woman muttered, turned, and left 
the room, 

“Some folks would be grateful,” re 
marked Mcl*arland to the room gener 
ally, “but not in this section of town.” 

The detectives laughed. 

“Well, take your bird,” commanded 
McFarland, “now you've aught him, 
and get him into his gilded cage.” 

The men on both sides prodded the 
prisoner with their feet. 

“Get up!” they urged. 
to a sitting posture, and 
handcuffed 


He arose 
then stood up, his 
before him. 

“Where's my 
gruffly. 

“Never mind your hat,” McFarland 
“Are you really shot, Cal 


wrists 


hat?” he demanded 


answered. 
lahan?” 

“T thought | 
replied, shamefaced, “but I guess the 
bullet only grazed me.” 

The others roared with laughtet 

“No straight,” 


was, chief,’”’ Callahan 


gunman can shoot 
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commented McFarland contemptuously, 
“except when he’s got his muzzle to 
your back.”’ 

Sradbury and Virginia had time to 
observe the handcuffed man. 
of his scuffle he wa 
his dress, pretern: 
light hair was 


In spite 
rather dapper in 
and his 
long, as though to wipe 





ly pale, 
out the stigma of the close-cropped head 
of the prison. tle had, in spite of hi 
exploit in escaping from prison, the 
weak features to be seen in most con 
victs. 
“Come,” 


the way 


said McFarland as he led 
out, “and scatter that crowd, 
some of you.” 

“Mother will come out in a minute,” 
announced the woman, who made her 
the group 
through the outer door. 


appearance as was filing 


ek ery “No 


well,” 
hurry; we'll 


said Bradbury. 
wait for her.” 

In the inner room, when her daugh 
ter returned, Mrs. Carter fell, sobbing, 
into her arms 

Bradbury was saying in low tones to 
Virginia: 

“Do you think they knew the man?” 

“IT could have sworn,” said Virginia, 
“I saw Mrs. C 


to him w 


arter stretch out her arms 
hen he first came in.”’ 


Bradbury’s face hardened. 


“lll 


he observed “But if she’s 


give that woman every chance,” 
had any- 
that murder nothing 
her. I shall be ab- 


thing to do witl 
on earth will save 
olutely ruthless.” 


Pre ently, Mrs. Carter, followed by 
her daughter, made her appearance, and 
1 


in a shaken, teartu voice he 
“T am ready now, Mr, 


said: 
Bradbury.” 


M’ KENNA 


PON the landing in front of his own 
door, Bradbury: found a stranger, 

t man of perhaps forty, immaculately 
dressed in match well- 


brown to his 
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groomed, light-brown hair and carefully 
curled mustache. 
“You wish to see me ?” inquired Brad- 


ry, I presume?” 

radbury nodded, and let the two 
nen into the 
“I am 


“Ah, come in, Mr. 


apartment. * 


McKenna.” 


McKenna. They 


me out of town,” and 


yuu WOT 


' al 1 a8 2 
ne led tne way to the lbprary. 


I have just returned,” McKenna in 
formed him. “I had some business at 
the district attorne y office, and Mr. 


wished to see me. 
particulars of 


straight up.” 


Summers told me you 
Hle relat 
the case. | 
‘How much did Summers tell you ?” 

Briefly 
yee 


me Cils 


some of the 


caine 


what 
trict attorney had conveyed to 


MeKenna summarized 


him of the discovery of the murder, of 
the arrest of the valet, of the disappear 
ance of Mrs. Carter, and of the inquest. 
en, I'll tell you the rest,” 
bury, and put the detective 
of the occurrences of the 
hour 
‘Now,” he 


concluded, “you know as 


alt 


what do you 
oon to think,” McKenna 
“T'll have to 
urn it Over in 


™ 1 
it ougnt not to be 


look 
my mind. 
impossible to 


trace the murderer.” 

Vo ee ae a eae oo ee 

Wich ¢ ini private aetective s rep 
utation ¢ from his imscrutable ai 
of wisdom and assurance. As an op 
erative in the I’ederal secret service, 
he had had the luck to gain a great deal 
oT publici y in a case of fraud; that 


in itself had offered only very ordinary 


aimiculti and the shrewd detective had 
pitalized all those assets to their ut 
most. His reputation by now seemed 


founded in granite. 
word re 


tainer, and McKenna waved the matter 


Bradbury mentioned the 


aside as of trivial import, but never- 


theless he named a figure that a cor- 
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poration lawyer need not have been 
ashamed of. 

“T am told that the print of a hand 
is giving some trouble,” he said suavely. 


“Yes. The detective burcau has got 
that. { can show you the place.” 

“T’'d like to stroll about the house 
a bit. Will you show me the room 


where the murder took place?” 

“Yes, certainly, Come this way, Mr. 
\icKkenna.” 

McKenna gazed about the apartment 
is he followed Bradbury, but he be- 
rayed not the slightest excitement. 

“This is my Bradbury was 
saying as he threw open its door. “This 
is the room of the dead man, and the 
1ext is the housckeeper’s room. The 
last door is the kitchen, which also com- 
municates by a door with the outer hall 
The bathroom, as you see, is between 
Mr. Greenfield’s room and mine.” 

“Yes, yes,” McKenna said, nodding. 
“Now [ would like to stay awhile in 
Mr. Greenfield’s 
you don’t mind.” 

Bradbury nodded and ciosed the door, 
staring at it for a moment. He took 
little stock in this soft-spoken detective, 
with the manner of a necromancer, 
as about to pull a rabbit out of a hat 

\t this point Virginia emerged from 
he kitchen 


room,” 


room—by myself, if 


1 
Who 


“Well,” asked Bradbury, “how 1 
Mrs. Carter?” 

“The poor thing has a lot of cou 
age,” commented Virginia with admi 
ration. “She still seems to be pretty 


wabbly, but she’s going about her work 
like a little major. I admire het 
“Good! I wish [ could tell you, Vir- 
how much | 
how much [appreciate your friendship 
\t a time like this a man realizes what 


cinia, admire you—and 


the friendship of a girl like you mean 
to him.” 

“Don't speak of it, 
ginia flushed. 

“T hope you will let me see a 
deal of you, Virginia. [For though | 


Lowell.” Vir- 


great 


have always needed you I have never 
needed you more than now. And 
though you have always brought some- 
thing fine and refreshing into my life, 
your sympathy and fineness have never 
been a greater comfort to me than at 
this very moment.” 

Virginia looked away as he took her 
hand. 

“That’s very dear of you, Lowell,” 
she murmured. “But what are friends 
for? You know you can always count 
upon me.” She was too proud, how- 
ever, to take advantage of a moment 
of melancholy and depression. 
would not allow him to make any more 
declarations under these circumstances 
of gloom and tragedy. 

“Call on me at any time, Lowell,” 
she whispered warmly, “whenever you 
need me. Now I must run downstair 
and see my own household is go 
ing,’ and with a little laugh that par 
took of the quakty of 
slipped out of the door. 
moment 
from the room he had been surveying. 

“Well, any new Brad 
bury nervously 

McKenna laughed quietly, 

“No, Mr. Bradbury. The 
did it is not 


She 


how 


a sob she freed 
her hand and 
McKenna at this emerged 


demanded 


fellow who 
concealed under the bed, 
worse luck. But there are one or two 
questions I should 

you don’t mind.” 


“Go right ahead, Mr 


like to ask you, if 


McKenna, ask 
as many as you like. My time is yours.” 

‘As I understand it, and Mr. 
(greenfield have known each other since 
childhood.” 

“That is correct.” 

“And you have been very close and 
intimate ?” 

“Closer than most 

“Have you ever known him to have 


you 


brothers.’ 


a quarrel ?” 

“None that I can recollect.” 

“He inherited a great deal of money, 
I’m told. Did he ever have any liti- 


gation about the inheritance?” 











“None whatever.” 

“Were there any complaints of other 
heirs or threats of breaking the will 
or anything of that nature?” 

“Nothing at all of the sort,” Brad 
bury readily assured him. “His father 
ned a lot of granite 
—a very fine type of man—up 


was a rich man—o\ 


quarrie 


in Vermont. His mother died when 
he was a boy. When old Greenfield 
died Van was the sole heir. There 
were no others. There were a few 


charitable bequests in the will, and Van, 
as executor, paid them over immedi- 
ately, and, as you probably know, he 
devoted the rest of his fortune and all 
his life to such things as the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, the Home for Homeless 
Boys, and so on. To the best of my 
knowledge, Mr. McKenna, he had not 
an enemy in the world—nothing but 
friends, | should say.” 

McKenna nodded meditatively. 

“He had never been married, I un 
derstand ?” 

“No, never.” 

“Had he ever been in love—that you 
know of ?” 

ap a Bradbury. “Te 
was in love with a splendid girl up 
-and_they were to 


answered 


in our home town 


have been married. She died, and it 
broke Van up considerably. But that 
was fully fifteen years ago.” 

“Well,” concluded McKenna, “there 


are some other things I’d like to know, 


but PM 


find those out for myself—if, 


\ - »» Ihe si] . 
Mr. Bradbury, you will grant a_ re 
quest I am going to make that may 


seem a little strange to you.’ 
“Anything in my power, Mr, M 


Kenna, as you know.” 


“Very good. Then I would like to 
stay here in the apartment for two or 
three days.” 

“Certainly,” replied Bradbury. “You 


can have my room—and I'll sleep in 

the library on the sofa. Easy enough 

to if 
“No, Mr 


wouldn't in- 


Bradbury. I 
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commode you for anything. What I 
want is to occupy the room that was 
Mr. Greenfield’s.” 

Bradbury asked somewhat surprised: 
You wouldn't mind?” 


“Not a bit,” responded McKenuna. 
“In fact, that is the chief object of 
my request.” 

Bradbury’s opinion of McKenna rose 
heroism. It 
sleep in 
man’s room, and nearly every one does 
hotels and 
But consciously to 


as if by an act of was 


nothing, of course, to a dead 
it frequently in elsewhere 
without knowing it. 
sleep in a bed whose occupant was mur- 
dered a night or so before—he, Brad- 
bury, would not have cared to tackle it. 

‘| shall be glad to have you,” he 
McKenna. “Make yourself 
perfectly at home. Now is there any- 


informed 


thing else?” 

“This,” said McKenna. ‘Have the 
police questioned your housekeeper at 
air’ 

‘Not that I know of.” 

“You see them down there?’ and 
he pointed through the window to the 
Bradbury saw two men 
lounging on the pavement, engaged in 


square below. 


casual conversation with the patrolman 
of the beat. 
‘| 


1 this hous 
Bradbury. 


“T suppose they'll wat 


for a while,” observed 


“Mrs. Carter, to be exact,” replied 


McKenna, and he laughed. “To a pi 
liceman,’ he went on, “one plus one 
always equals two. Mrs. Carter is in 
the house, therefore she is the first su 
pect. They haven’t said much You 
nay depend on it, they’re planning some 
grand nd play.” 

“You mean something they haven't 
told me? 

Yes.” 

‘But why ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Summers’ interest in the 


case, for one thing. They mean to show 
their efficiency, if possible.” 


“So much the better,” answered Brad- 

















“The more heads possibly, the 


bury. 
quicker will be the results.” 


mas 
my 
ll be 


“Now,” concluded McKenna, 
just go over to my office and t 
house. I'll bring some things. 
here about nine o'clock.” 


oO 
y? 
J 


Sradbury. “‘l’il give 
you a key, and so long as you are here 


you can come and go as you please.” 


said 


“eo t 
(;,00d, 


MeKenna’s hand was on the knob. 
He opened the door and turned with 
a nod toward Bradbury, when in strode 
Oppenheim and Callahan, the 
with his usual giint of gold 


latter 
“(Good afternoon , boy MeKenna 
them 


greeted “Come to pay me a 
visit .” 
“Ves,” Callahan 


“Come to have some pink tea.’ 


replied, grinning. 


the right place,” 


“What can I do 


“You've come to 
responded McKenna 
for you?” 

“Not a thing, Mr 


you're in charge here.’ 


McKenna—unless 


Bradbury, who had been standing by 


in wondering silence, 10\ approached 


them. 

“Any new developments, Mr. Calla- 
han?” 

“Only this, sir. We have come to 
arrest Mrs. Carter,” and with a nod 


he motioned Oppenheim toward the 
kitchen, 
“But why a protested Bradbury, ud 


denly vehement. 

“Orders,” answered Callahan laconi- 
cally. 

“But Mcl*arland himself told me in 
your presence Mrs. Carter could stay 
here unmolested. You heard him.’ 


“T know it, Mr. Bradbury, but it’s 
the chief that’s just given the order.” 
rd 7 
Oppenheim, had by this time opened 
the door, and with a gesture summoned 
Mrs, Carter to come out. 
“T shall communicate with the district 


This is 


attorney at once preposier- 
us!” cried Bradbury hotly. 


“Your privilege,” mumbled Callahan 
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“Will you tell me why you are hound 
ing——”" 

“Hounding nothing,” broke in Caila- 
Wan gruffly with a show of spirit. 
“We've got our orders and we're carry 
ing them out.” 

‘Just what are your orders?” 
bury took him up. 

“To arrest as a material witness and 
maybe as an accessory this woman 
known as Mrs. Carter, the mother of 


1» 
> 


rad- 


the escaped convict, Spike.” 
‘Spike!’ exclaimed Bradbury. 
“Surely that can’t be true, Mrs. Car 


ter?” 
But Mrs. Carter no longer heeded 
him. Supported by Oppenheim’s arm, 


he was sobbing convulsively with her 
hands covering her face. 
l out his 


threw ums in a 
bewilderment and resigna- 


Bradbury 
gesture of 
t10N. 

“Come on, Oppenheim,” said Calla- 
han, and the two headquarters men 
walked out of the apartment with Mrs 
Carter. 

Bradbury experienced a longing (to 
pour out his heart to McKenna. But 
his sense of dignity and his long ha 
of repression forbade 

‘Does this alter your plans in any 
way?” he queried, turning to McKenna 

“Not the least in the world,” suavely 
replied McKenna. “I thought they had 
something up their sleeve,” he added, 
laughing. “They never change. [ shall 
be back later, { 


Good day, Mr. Brad 
bury.” 

“Good day,” answered Bradbury, and 
with lowered head, absorbed in thought, 
he turned his back on the departing 


McKenna. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
FRED'S JEWEL BOX. 
[* East Twenty-third Street, between 
the two lines of the Manhattan ele 
vated, there is an oddly furnished, quiet 
little restaurant that would make a for 


tune in Greenwich Village. 








It is paneled in dark and heavy oak, 
beautifully colored by time, like a ba- 
ronial hall, and yet there is a bar near 
to the door, a bar of infinitesimal pro- 
portions, like a sideboard. 

A pale man in a morning coat, who 
barkeeper’s apron and 
a high stool by the 
sideboard reading the “Mysteries of 
Paris,” and he nods pleasantly to the 
well-dressed patrons as they enter. He 
the 
some- 


would scorn the 


white coat, sits on 


seldom speaks, but his bow to 
stranger, 


how the 


is worth observing, for 


stranger, spite of the pleas- 


ant atmosphere, does not linger there. 
The established client, however, with a 
nod and a smile, murmurs “Hello, 


and moves down the little pan- 
eled hall and usually finds a crony or 
two with whom to forgather. The 
tastefully shaded electroliers diffuse a 
pleasant glow through the rear of the 
rooms, and even the lights on the side- 
board are not too bright; only bright 
enough to make the polished accouter- 
ments, including the silver champagne 
pails, sparkle agree 


I*red,” 


ably. 
The place is known as ‘“‘Fred’s Jewel 
Box.” 

Fred is an ex-convict, and a more 
gentleman never dispensed 
avents, on the 


courteous 
refreshments—at all 
island of Manhattan. 


Some three hours after Mrs. Carter’s 
arrest by the police, McKenna strolled 
into the Jewel Box and observed with 
a nod that was a cool night for that 
time of st year, 


red changed from pale to paler, but 
ptible change that 
have He replied 
reflecting that his 
resumed his read 


so lmperce was the 


few would noted 
polit ly, and, 
science was clear, he 


perfect air of tran- 


con- 
ing with the most 
quillity. 

McKenna moved down the pleasant 
room, nodded to a group of three men 
who were idly shuffling a new deck of 
cards, and paused, fixing his eye on one 
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of them, who looked like a prosperous 
broker. 

“Don’t want to see me, do you, Mac?” 
asked the prosperous one, shifting his 
cigar for better enunciation. 

“Could you give me just a 
Chink?” McKenna asked him. 


“Sure, other answe 


minute, 


Mike,” the red 


—_ Puscin'g. od “Excuse me, boys,” he 
n ured courteously to his compan- 
cae ; ‘nl, dil from his chair, he put 
his arm fraternally through McKenna’s, 
led him to a table at the other side of 
the room, and held out- a handsome 


silver cigar case loaded with excellent 
cigars. 
“Well, 
he asked, 
the table. 
“s suppose 


what can I do for you, Mac?” 
putting the case down on 
you know, Chink, that 
the bulls have caught Spike?” 

“Yep, Mac; the boys were just talk- 
ing about it. Too bad,’ he commented 
sympathetically 


“How’d they get him?” 


“Well, if you want to know, Mac, 
Spike is a fool. Crazy about his fam- 
ily. Couldn’t keep away from them. 


Made get-a 
fine up the river; 
Toledo or Chic 


way—fooled them all 
could have gone to 
Frisco—been all 


a good 


ago or 


right. But Spike has got too much 
heart, that’s what’s the matter with 
him.” 

McKenna nodded with a wise smile 
ver the frailties of human nature. 


that his mother 


“Just arrested in connection with the 
Greenfield case——” Chink J.ennahan 
broke in. “Yep,” he added sadly; 

heard about it.” 

“Well now, Chink, you know as much 
as j do about it. But you are a pal 


of Sy ike’s, and you've got to tell me 


JING 
this straight. Did Spike have anything 


to do with that murder r 

“Not a thing,” Lenahan solemnly an- 
swered him, 

‘They'll try to pin it on to him,” 


continued McKenna. “Easiest thing in 














the world; send him back with a stretch 
for all of it. But I am on the case, and 
{ think they’re wrong.” 

“You're right they’re wrong, 
{ could prove an alibi for him. 


“They won’t care for your alibi, 
Chink. Now think and give it to ine 
straight. Did any of you boys have 


anything against Greenfield?” 

“No,” and Lennahan showed the first 
exasperation. “‘No and no 
Why the devil should we? 
Only thing he ever did was to try to 
make things easier for the birds up 
there and for any of them turned out. 
Does it stand to reason, Mac?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” said McKenna. 
“That’s how I figured it. But I didn’t 
know but there might have been some 
private grudge—something like that.” 

“No. sir. That fellow stood -ace- 
high with every one, inside and out.” 

McKenna nodded. “Have a drink,” 
he suggested 

“No, thanks, Mac. Don't 
What do you think they'll do about 
Spike?” he added concern in his 


sign of 


and no! 


use it. 


with 
voice. 

“Oh, they'll do their worst, never 
fear,” replied McKenna. “But I don’t 
think UH let ’em pin that on him.’ 

LLennahan gripped his hand. 

“Say, Mac, you’re an ace. 
you! [ll never forget it.” 

“That’s all right, Chink. Now 


Power to 


I’ve 
got to be going.” He arose from his 
chair. “So long,” 
“May see you again, Chink.” 
‘Any time,” murmured Chink. 
where to find me. Good luck!’ 
“One word more, Chink.” McKenna 


rested his hand lightly on Lennahan’s 


he added amiably. 


a ou 


’ 
KNOW 


“Did Greenfield know Spike was 


arm, 
Mrs. Carter’s son?” 

The crook hesitated as though turn 
ing the answer over in his mind 

“Yes, he did, Mac, though he kept 
it from the other fellow—Bradbury. 
That man Greenfield was an ace, I tell 


you,” he added with vehemence. 
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“Good,” said McKenna, and with a 
nod he walked out of the Jewel Box. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SLEI 


_ 
PIR 

T a quarter of ten, when McKenna 
heard 
Brad 


entered the apartment, he 
voices in the living and 


bury, completing a sentence, evidently 


room, 


was saying: 

“Her name we must keep out of tl 
altogether; that I absolutely insist on. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 
“Certainly,” was the answer, “as lon; 


as we can.” 

The voice was the district aitorney’s. 

“I thought they told me everything,” 
McKenna said to himself, closing the 
door softly. Bradbury heard him, ho 
ever. 

“That you, McKenna ?” he called out 

“Yes, Mr. Bradbury.” 

“Come in, 
Summers supplemented him with ay 
other hearty invitation to enter. 


come in,” he urged, and 


“Let’s hear what you know,” he 
added briskly. 

“Not much, I’m afraid, Mr. Sum 
mers,” he answered. “Hardly time 

” 
yet 


“| hear you are going to sleep here 
Summers smiled quizzically. 

“Yes,” McKenna 

“Believe in 


answered 
ghosts?” pressed Su 
mers. 

“I believe in everything, I guess,” 
replied McKenna, laughing, “until ! 
find I am wrong.” 

“Proper spirit,” was Summers’ hearty 
! 


comment. “What are you going to do 
next ?”” 
“Go to bed, | think,” replied Me 


Kenna. “I’ve been sleeping in train 
lately. Start fresh to-morrow.” 

“Tell me one thing,”’ demanded Sum 
iners in his general fashion. “Is it 
usual with move in and live 
in the house where you're investigating 
a case like this?” 


you to 
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“No. All depends how I feel. I 
work a good deal by hunches, you 
know.” 

“And your hunch leads you to adopt 
this plan here?’ 

“Seems funny to you, I know,” Mc- 
Kenna replied “but 
that’s about the size of it.” 

“Funny—not at all.” 
laughed in spite of himself 
f you | But it interests me 
to see how genius goes to work.” 

They all laughed now, even Brad- 
bury. 

“After that the only thing left for 
me is to go to bed,” declared McKenna, 
and with a “good night” he left them. 

In Greenfield’s room an attempt evi- 
dently had been made by inexpert hands 
to set things to rights. The linen had 
been changed, the window was open as 
before, but the room was still far from 
orderly. 

In five minutes McKenna was un 
dressed and in bed. 

With the new and slower rhythm that 
thought assumes 
all that he 
Ile had no intention of counting any- 
thing as impossible, but it was firmly 
fixed in his that neither 
nor Mrs, Carter had anything to do 
with the crime. valet, 
held on suspicion, but even 
set little Whom 
Bradbury have meant when he 


good-naturedly, 


Summers 
“Go as 


far as 


at night he surveyed 


knew of the case so far. 


mind Spike 
There was the 
the police 
ce uld 


spoke 


store by him. 
of keeping her name out? That wasn’t 
-to hold things out on him, 
Summers ou than 
that, even if They 
were both lawyers and ought to know. 
Bradbury 


playing fair 


ght to know better 


Bradbury didn't. 
He decided ito mention it to 
in the morning. 

At that moment a figure—he could 
not tell whether man or woman—with 
a pack of some sort under one arm, 
suddenly appeared on the fire-escape 
balcony outside his window. With a 
stealthy, noiseless tread it move cau- 
tiously across the landing, feeling with 


the disengaged right hand along the 
wall and window outside, and then it 
began to mount the next section of the 
fire escape. 

MelKkenna gazed as if spellbound by 
this strange apparitio: 

“Now what the blazes is that?’ he 
whispered to himself, and lay still for 
a moment. Then he jumped out of 
bed. Catlike, he moved to the window 
and peered up the ladder, but the figure 
was gone. 

He dressed hastily, slipped his auto 
matic into his hip pocket, and crept 
out upon the landing of the fire escape. 
Again he strained his any 
sound with. the heightened sense of the 
murmur 


ears for 


hunter. But aside from the 


and rumor of the city all about him, 
he heard nothing. 

Slowly, cautiously he ascended the 
ladder, peering upward into the moon- 
lit night so that no sudden assault might 
surprise him. 

The Bradbury-Greenfeld apartment 
was the topmost in the house. The flat 
gravel surface, lay illu- 
McKenna’ 


roof, with its 


mined befor gaze, broken 


only by narrow bits of board walk, the 
hadows of the chimneys and rail pipe, 
feet 
side 


and one oblong bundle about six 

in length close alongside the near 
of the eighteen-inch coping. 

Fear was not one of McKenna’s fail- 

ings. Nevertheless he transferred the 

i vocket into the palm 

1 the last of the 

on the roof, his eyes 

inexplicable phe 

Bienes 


only 
oblong 
) Stir and move under hi: 


eemed 


re appro 


hed a step nearer 


i4 
Suddenly the bundle sat up. 


said a voice, and he 


“Good evening,” 
discerned the pale face of a young man 
ma 
of a dressing gown drawn closely about 
him. 

“(Good evening,” 


skullcap with the rolling collar 


he replied as care- 











lessly as he was able. The oblong bun- 
dle was a dark canvas sleeping bag. 
“Fine night to sleep out,” he added 
mechanically, 

‘Yes,” replied the 
voice of the young man. 
night when it doesn't rain.” 


somewhat thin 
“T sleep here 


every 

\ very healthy thing to do,” com- 
nented McKenna, approaching him. 
“Very healthy; don’t blame you one 


bit. I should think lots of people would 
do that in New York.” 

“They don’t, though,” replied the 
man with a chuckle. “New 
Yorkers like comfort a lot more than 
hey like fresh air. Don’t think I would 
do it myself. But I’ve had a warning 
T. B. And I’ve gained— 
let me about ten 
pounds since I began this, back about 
the middle of April.” 

“Sure; can’t help but gain,” agreed 
McKenna, returning the pistol deftly 
to his hip pocket and squatting beside 
the young man. “Did you sleep here 
the last couple of nights?” he added 
conversationally, ‘You must have had 
pretty good weather right along.” 

“Yes; oh, yes,” was the reply. “And 
—by the way, do you live here?’ he 
added abruptly. 

“Why, yes,” answered McKenna 
I’m in the apartment below.” 

‘Then [I’m glad you happened up. 
1 felt I ought to tell somebody; I’m 
kind of nervous and the 


young 


of possible 


see—I’ve_ gained 


and not very 


trone—but I felt I ought to tell some 
dy what I saw the night of the mur- 
der in your place.” 
Every sense of McKenna’s was sud- 


id tense. lere might be 
the 


More 


enly keen at 


ie solution to entire mystery— 
in a few hours! laurels to the 


me and fame of McKenna! 
Phe 


vou cee 


did queried 


COUNT L- 
What 


lightly. 


“T didn’t sleep very well that night,” 
began the young man. “I usually do, 
but I didn’t that night. It must have 


been about half-past one in the morn- 
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I saw a man come out of that 
That is the door of 
the stairs leading up here. I don’t use 
yself because the fire escape is 
easier for me. My window below opens 
right on it. So 1 make a kind of roll 
of my bag, slide out through the win- 


ing. 
door—you see? 


it my 


1 , 1 ” 
dow , ae 


“Yes, yes, 1 see,” interrupted Me 


“And what hap 


Kenna impatiently, 
pened ?” 

“Well, as I say, a man came out of 
that door and stood there for a few sec- 
He looked about cautiously like 


I was a little scared, I ad 


onds, 
mit. I lay perfectly still and pretended 
to be asleep.” 

‘And then 
Kenna. 

“Then he walked the roof, 
light as a cat, and he must have been 
six feet if he was an inch, and he came 
right over to me just the way you did. 
1 don’t mind telling you’’—he laughed 
as he spoke—‘I was scared stiff.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? Nothing! 1 played possum 
I pretended to be sound asleep.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“T evidently put it over,” said the 
young man, smiling, “because he moved 
onto the fire escape, and 


what?” prompted Me 


across 


away, gol 





climbed down.” 

“What a chance!” murmured Me 
Kenna. ‘You didn’t look down to see 

here he went 2” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered the young 
man, his experience still vivid in his 


voice. “I didn’t dare, to be franik. | 
about me as 


But I 


ugged the sleeping bag 
though it were my own skin. 
can tell you what I did do.” 

“What was that?” 


McKenna 


impatiently, his interest renewed. 


asked 


“T knew I wouldn’t be able to sleep 
for if at all. So about 
ten or fifteen minutes after he’d gone 
I got out of the bag, crept over to the 


some time—1 


fire escape, and looked down.” 
“See anything?” 











“No, all was perfectly still. “Might 
have been a dream. But I know it 
wasn't a dream.” 

McKenna nodded his head slowly. 
“Anyway,” he said, “did you get a good 
look at the man while he was still on 
the roof?” 

“Yes,” was the deliberate answer, ““I 
think | did. The moonlight was quite 
bright, and it was full on his face when 
he first came out.” 

“Do you think you could recognize 
him if you ever saw him again?” 

The young man paused for a moment 
in thought 
“T think I could,” he said 


“Mind telling me your name?” Mc- 
Kenna asked him abruptly. 

“Fisher—Andrew Fisher.” 4 

“Good; glad to know you, Mr. 


lisher. Mine’s McKenna.” 

“The McKenna?” queried the young 
man in awe. 

“I’m McKenna, the detective, if 
that’s what you mean,” was the modest 
reply. “I’m on the case. And what 
I want to ask you, Mr. Fisher, is to 
come down with me into the apartment 
helow and see Mr. Bradbury. Would 
you do that?” 

“Won't to-morrow do?” protested the 
man. “f haven't slept 


” 


young ver\ 
well 

“I'd rather you'd come now,” insisted 
McKenna. “It’s very important, and 
I don’t mind telling you that your in- 
formation may prove of great impor- 
tance to the case.” 

“All right,” Iisher agreed with re- 
luctance. “I'd better get down to my 
room and dress, TF suppose.” 

“Not at all,” McKenna assured him. 
“Your dressing gown and pajamas are 
good enough. There is no one down 


there but Mr. Bradbury, and possibly 
one other man.” 

“But how can I present myself at 
a man’s door—a great lawyer’s—in my 
pajamas ?” 
hung back, 


The shrinking young mar 
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window,” 


“That'll 


“We'll go in through the 
McKenna decided readily. 
make that all right.” 

lisher left his bag as an insect might 
creep out of a chrysalis or cocoon and 
followed McKenna to the fire escape 

“{ have a terrible feeling,” said 
Fisher with awe in his voice as he 
stepped through the window into poor 
Greenfield’s darkened room. 

“What's that?” asked McKenna. 

“Trom the way that man on the roof 
looked that night, Mr. McKenna, I have 
a feeling that he was the murderer.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIRGINIA YIELDS 


HE following morning at half past 

eight Lowell Bradbury called up 

Virginia Oliver on the outside tele- 
phone. 

Both Virginia and he indulged in the 
luxury of outside telephones rather than 
to be a prey to the eavesdropping and 
gossip of the apartment-house switch- 
board operators. 

“Virginia,” said Bradbury, “T hate to 
disturb you so early in the morning, 
but T must see you for a few minutes 
immediately.” 

“IT can be dressed in ten minutes, 
Lowell,” Virginia replied cheerfully, 
“and if you make it twelve minutes I'll 
let you in myself.” 

“Thank you, Virginia. I'll be at your 
door in exactly twelve minutes.”’ 

Impatiently Bradbury paced the floor, 
revolving in his mind the details and 
developments of the case so far. Much 
to his regret he was obliged to urge 
Virginia upon a course contrary to her 
inclinations. He knew both Virginia 
and his powers of persuasion 
enough to believe that he could sway 
her decision. At precisely eighteen min 
utes of nine he knocked upon her door, 
which opened as if to the pressure of 
his knuckles. 

“Come in, Lowell.”’ 


well 


She greeted him 




















with a radiant smile. The sound of his 
name upon her lips was delightful to 
his ear. She spoke.it as though she 
loved it. 

Once in her daintily furnished draw- 
ing-room, she faced him inquiringly. 
ven during the days succeeding the 

igedy he had been able to preserve 
imperturbable mastery 


His 


semblance of 
that had now almost deserted him 
anxiety. 
she murmured 


eyes betrayed a look of 
“What is it, Lowell?” 
gently. 
“Virginia,” he 
hand, “you know that I have made every 
out of any 
connection, even the remotest, with the 


told her, taking her 





effort to keep your name 


case, don’t you?” 


“Yes,” she whispered, and her color 
her. 

“T insisted that it must be kept out,” 
firmly, “and Summers 
igreed with me. I would give years 
of my life to meet your wishes in this 


oe 
ielt 


he went on 


matter-——” 

“Has Laurence Summers told?’ she 
nterrupted, 

“No,” Bradbury broke in, “he hasn't 
But I myself feel that it 
we are to discover 


aid a word 
can’t be done. If 
the murderer of Van, your evidence is 
of extreme importance. Last night I 
realized that it may be vital, and J 
haven’t slept a minute for thinking of 

Briefly he related to her the narra 
ve of Andrew Fisher, t 

mysterious man on the roof, and 


he episode of 


pointed out the relationship between 
that and her own experience on the 
, 


evening when she came to return his 
pocket note book. 

Virginia had been listening intently. 
Suddenly the color swept back into her 
cheek > and she gripped his hand. 

‘i tremulously, 


1 


Low ell, began 
“you are the best friend 1 have in the 
world. If you think I must come for- 
ward in spite of the horrid publicity, 


who am I to say no? Put out of your 


“sé } 
sne 
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mind anything I have said before. I 
shall do whatever you think best; I am 
ready to act entirely as you advise me.” 

Bradbury was unprepared for this. 
He was primed for argument, for per- 
uasion. tie gazed at her in silence 
for a moment. 

“All I can say,” he answered her, “‘is 
that I] there is not another 
woman like you in the world, Virginia. 


ae 


believe 


You won't regret your confidence in me. 
\s to the publicity, attach no impor- 
tance to it Privacy is a 
luxury, like any other. There are times 
when we can, any of us, do without 
luxuries—and a thoroughbred like you 


-ignore it. 


certainly can do that when necessary. 
Don’t you agree with me, Virginia?” 

“T am ready to do whatever you 
wish, Lowell,” she murmured in low, 
steady tones. 

‘lL want you, first of all,” he said 
somewhat more lightly, “to accept my 
thanks atid my homage.” 

“Thanks and homage,” 
mentally, and glanced away for an in- 
stant, a bit crestfallen. “‘And then?” 
she said aloud with a brave smile. 

“And then to come with me 
now to Larry Summers’ office.” 
but replied stead 


she repeated 


2 1 
right 
Virginia winced, 
fastly : 

ready in two minutes 


and she 


“tT can be 


just my hat,” turned from him 


“T’ll wait for you,” was all he said 


‘There’s one thing I want to ask 
you,” as she came toward him, hatted 
ind gloved. ‘‘You’ve had a_ feeling 


until now that Mrs. Carter was a sin 
ple, innocent old woman. Do you think 
that she is in some way guilty of the 
crime?” 
‘Maybe,” he answered with a shrug. 
ll I can say is, if she is, the Lord 


help her. She shall not escape!’ 
Virginia gave a little shudder. 
ms Lowell!” 
“} honestly believe you would sacrifice 
your nearest and dearest to avenge your 
friend.” 


Gracious, she exclaimed 


dead 








“Virginia,” he replied deliberately, ‘T 
would, indeed, do just that. I would 
sacrifice, as you call it, my nearest and 
dearest. 1 would sacrifice even myself, 
if by so doing I could bring Van’s mur 
derer to justice.” 

Virginia quite unconsciously 
away from him; then, as if by an effort 
of the will, she smiled and said: 

“Come, Lowell! I am all decked and 
ready for the sacrificial altar.” 

And together they walked out of the 
apartment. 

In the hall below the colored switch- 
board operator espied them and came 
forward, running. 

“Been ringin’ you, Mr. Bradb’y ; been 
ringin’ ’n’ ringin’ ’n’ ringin’. Dis’c’ at- 
torney wan't talk to yuh very bad 
Rang off. But said ’f | saw yuh tell 


edged 


yuh come rahi down his place—dis min 
ute, suh.” 
“All right, Cyrus,” answered Brad 


bury. “Ring him up and tell him I’m 


on my way.’ 
CHAPTER XI 
M’FARLAND’S ANNOUNCEMEN1 
HIE first person Virginia and Brad- 
bury encountered in Larry Sum 
mers’ waiting room was McKenna. 
The somewhat titmid and shrinking fig 
ure of Andrew Fisher was sunk #@ thi 
chair beside him, 

“Well, McKenna, you look cheerful, 
I see,” said Bradbury without presént 
ing him to Virginia. 

“I’m always cheerful when the work 
is going ahead,” replied McKenna, sur- 
veying the girl from head to foot. “I 
believe we'll get somewhere to-day.” 

“Glad to hear you say so,” responded 
Bradbury; then, turning to the attend- 
ant, he added: “Will you tell Mr. 
Summers that I am here?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bradbury. He’s waiting 
for you. Come right in, sir.” 
with a 


McKenna stared after them 
puzzled look in his eyes. 
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“I wonder if that’s the dame whose 
name he meant to keep out?” he mur- 
mured more to himself than to lisher. 
“Beg pardon?” queried his eom- 
panion. 

“Nothing—only thinking aloud,” said 
McKenna, smiling. 

In the inner office Larry Summer 
jumped up from his broad mahogany 
desk at sight of Bradbury and Virginia. 

“Here you are at last!” he cried, com- 
ing forward with his customary exuber 
ance. “Glad to see you, Miss Oliver,” 
he added, taking a covert glance at 
Bradbury. ‘‘Here’s McFarland waiting 
—and we're ready to interrogate the 
witnesses. Whom shall we begin with, 
Mac?” 

McFarland glanced at Virginia. 

“Young lady a witness?” he inquired. 
dubiously. 

“She will have something important 
to say at the right time,” interposed 
Bradbury. “She may prove a very ma- 
terial witness.” 

“Good!” snapped Larry Summers, 
disregarding McFarland’s sour look at 

“Now it’s up to you, 
Mac. Let’s get busy. Whom have you 
got there? Miss Oliver,” he turned to 
Virginia, “will you wait in this little 
He opened a door behind his 
very humorous law 


in there—side-splitting stuff—to 


his exclusion, 


room?” 
chair. “Some 
books 
entertain yourself with.” 

With a little nod Virginia passed into 
the inner room. 

“There's McKenna out there.” Mc 
Farland spoke somewhat surlily. “He's 
got some one—suppose we hear what 
he has to say? I feel outside of all 
this,” he mumbled in conclusion. 

“You'll be in on everything very 
shortly,” briskly answered Summers. 
“Let’s have McKenna.” 

McFarland put his head out of the 
door, beckoned, and McKenna and 
Fisher entered. All took chairs. 

“Now, McKenna, shoot!” the district 











attorney began with his customary in- 
formality. 

“Mr. McFarland and his men have 
been worried by the print of a hand 
on the window sill of Mr. Greenfield’s 
* began McKenna. 
we'll find the guy,” 


“But what of it: 


Worried nothin’ ; 
in Mcl*arland. 
ww anything about that?” 


‘What do you know demanded 


Suniniers. 
“Here's the man,” he nodded toward 
her, “‘who left that print.” 
Phen I want him!” McFarland ex 
ied, Jumping up. 
Now wait a minute, Mac.” Sum 


“Hold 


Ile won't get away. 


lifted a hand of protest. 
your horse 
Let’s hear the facts.’ 
turned 


lisher, paler, was seen to 





lder against the back of his chair. 
“Tell your story, Mr. Fisher,’ 
prompted McKenna. 

“Ud rather—rather you'd tell it,” 
pleaded Fisher shrinkingly 

“We'll fix that,” said McKenna, 
laughing. “I'll ask you questions and 
you answer me.” 
iodded uncertainly. 


“WW re vere 7111 7) tl 
vinere were you On the 


l*isher 
night of 
May twenty-first?” began McKenna 
“On the roof,” answered [isher. 
stated 


“You were 


I didn’t mean that—not yet,’ 


vicKenna encouragingly. 
} your apartinent, 


below My 


‘Yes,” whispered Fisher 


’ 1 
werent you—the 


Bradbut y’s r- 


“Then what?” 
‘1 took off my clothes,” replied 
looking at the wall as though 


, 
in eifort to recall every Simple petty 
“Then I put on 
ny pajamas, then my slippers, then my 


{t and its sequence. 


All the men, with the exception o! 


her, grinned in their various man 


“Go ahead,” prompted McKenna re 


signedly. 
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“Then I took my sleeping bag under 
my arm,” continued Fisher, still rapt in 
contemplation of his sequence, “got out 
through my window to the fire escape, 
and climbed up to the roof.” 

In detail then repeated his 
on the roof, the 
tealthy figure, to the point where the 


Iishet 


harrative Of the cene 


man got away. 
1 


“It’s your habit 


every night, isn’t it?” 


to sleep on the roof 
asked McKenn: 


“Tf it doesn’t rain,” Fisher answer: 


blan lly 


It didn’t rain the night of May 
twenty-first, did 


McKenna. TI told you 

I didn’t even expect 
it. te. rain.” 

“(;ood!”’ announced Summers. “Now 
what?” 

“Yes,” broke in McFarland. ‘But 
what about the handprint?” 

“Right here,” promptly answered Me- 
‘The print, < 

> . 4] ‘ r 2 1 1 1 ] 

memoper, is that of a right Nand, and 


Kenna. 


Ss you may re 


it's from the outside.” MeFarland 


nodded. “A man entering the room 
from the fire escape could have felt only 


a left-hand print on that sill, A man 


leaving the room would have elt a 
print with the fingers pointing toward 


1 5 I 1 ° 1 

the outside. But a man climbing t 
omething 

would very 


mre escape, and carrying 


ies : coe 
bulky under his left arm, 





naturally, to ste himsel ib oa 
it sill in ju 1@ way to leave th 
nm? 

Di t i ill on hat? ht 
snar]} lcFarland, turning to 
iisher 

ish rank | from the tone 

I don’t remembc sir Ie tam- 
meres I may ) de ie 0 


hand?” MeFarland ti ned to Me 


Kenna 


“Are they alike?” 


i hey are 
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“Shucks!” retorted McFarland. once, jumping to their feet. Mcl*ar- 

“Then you're wasting our time. What’s land alone remained seated, leaning 

the use of this show business? If the wearily on his elbow. 

print is his, I don’t care a hurrah about “You mean he’s under arrest?” 

it. It don’t lead anywhere. You might queried Bradbury tensely. 

have told that and saved time.” “That’s what I said# replied Mc- 
“But don’t you think the evidence of Farland with an ill-restrained air of 

Mr. Visher relative to the man he saw _ triumph.» “We've got the murderer.” 


on the roof is important?” interposed “Show me,” briskly demanded Larry 

Bradbury. Summers. “Come right across with 
“Sure it is,” replied McFarland. him, Mac.” 

“That fills in a space; but we’ve got McFarland nodded, 

the murderer !” “Be back in a mintte,” he said and 


“You have!” all the men cried at left the ‘room. 


To be continued ia the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, October 19th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
weekly, and that you will not, therefore, have long to wait 
for further chapters of this serial. 


MURDERER secenecti 2 SHERIFF 


L.THOUGH condemned to life imprisonment, James Riley, who was sentenced 
to Sing Sing in 1884, let pass an opportunity to escape because the sheriff 
accompanying him was “good-hearted.” The sheriff of Putnam County, New 
York, was responsible for the delivery of Riley to the authorities at Sing Sing 
after sentence had been pronounced on the man, and the sheriff forgot for a time 
his responsibility, On the way to the prison the sheriff indulged in several —_ 
of an intoxicating nature and each time he drank he bought “the same” for Riley 
Soon the sheriff fell asleep, but Riley did not take advantage of the situation to 
escape. Instead he went on by the officer’s side to Sing Sing. 

When the big prison was reached the life-termer carefully deposited the 
sheriff in the prison yard and then reported to the receiving officer of the institu- 
tion. At first, Riley was thought to be the sheriff and was asked where his 
prisoner was. He replied that he was the prisoner and that the sheriff was asleep 
in the yard. The officer expressed his astonishment that Riley had not run away, 
but the convicted murderer said simply that he would die before he'd get the 
good-hearted sheriff in trouble. 


CONZELAIERAASS 


WHOLE VILLAGE PUNISHED IN CHINA 


N OT long ago, when an insane man in Shanghai, China, killed two people, the 

Chinese court before which the murderer was brought punished not the 
lunatic, but the members oi his family and all those who had lived in the village 
from which he came. The court held that the maniac was not responsible for his 
crimes, but that those who had lived near him had had ample opportunity to see 
that he was mentally deranged and that they should have taken measures to 
prevent his harming any one. Ilines, varying according to the person’s intimacy 
with the murderer, were imposed on his relatives and his fellow villagers, 
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paused a minute on 
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Dipper,” 





the corner, casting sharp, 
swift glances about him be- 


fore plunging into the crowds throng- 
Street. His manner 
tense, apprehensive, like one who is in 
guilty —and 
reason to be on the 


ing Market was 


the grip of a conscience 
Danny had every 
alert. 

He was a slender, athletically built, 
immaculately dressed young fellow who 
looked more like a prosperous commer- 
than a 


cial traveler or broker’s clerk 
pickpocket who had lifted the “leathers 
fellow country 

[is eyes were 


His 


and “sparklers” of his 


men from coast to coast. 
almost 


clear, wide open, boyish. 


face was not unprepossessing, save, per 

haps, for a certain set cast to his mouth, 

that gave it a cruel, cynical expression 
hen in repose 


somewhat, he selected a 


cigarette from a silver case and, ignit 
ng it, plunged into the seething tide of 
humanity that thronged the busy thor- 


hfare, then moved on down the 


ougl , 
treet with it, halting now and then to 
nce_into shop windows 
Suddenly his attention became cen 
tered upon a pretty girl who had hur 


and come to a pause be- 


fore a jewelry shop, inspecting the glit 


tering display in the window. 
“Peach!” exclaimed Danny, 
near the edge of the walk 


familiar about her. 


stopping 
“And some- 
Wonder 


thing 


, 


etc. 


I’ve seen her before.” He stud- 
° 1 ‘ 
intently. “By 


where 


ied the girl a moment 


Jove! She looks like Daisy Lagrange. 
But, of course, that’s impossible! Daisy 
is three thousand miles away, in sleepy, 
little old Hadleyville—or was, the last 
time I heard of her. Not likely she’d 
be way out here in the wild and 


woolly 
The last time he had seen this girl’s 
prototype had been years before, 
when he had returned to the old home 
He and Daisy had been 
lly during his brief sojourn, but he 


five 


town on a visit. 


frien 


had gone away and almost forgotten 
her. 

lorgetting girls was a habit with 
Danny. He liked them superficially, 
but he never allowed the remembrance 


of them to interfere with his business 


or interrupt hi: ther transitory pur- 
been differ- 
quickly- 


ichow 


ent from the usual run of his 


to-be-forgotten feminine a quaint: inces. 

They had attended school together, and 

if there ned bec a soft spot m his 
heart, even then, Daisy had filled it. 

But it hadn’t troubled him after he 

n the dust of dull little old 

off his feet and plunged 





seething whirlpool of a distant 
metropolis. 


Then he 


clerk ora 


a broker’s 
traveling sal but the 
and palpitant life some- 
cked him, and by easy 


had wanted to be 
sman, 
blazing lights 
how had sidetra 








een id eee ee 
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degrees he had descended to what he 
was. 

He was 
profession—as success is reckoned in 


reckoned a success 1n his 


the realm of precarious crookdom—and 


} 


had never ‘‘done time’”’ but once, for his 


multifarious misdoiggs; but there were 
occasions when he wished he had fol 
lowed the straight and narrow, usually 


when business was bad or his plans had 


gone contrary to his anticipations. 


On the previous night he had had one 


of these periods. In attempting to lif 
a gentieman’s ticker, he had bungled the 
job and escaped by leaping from a 


swiftly moving street car. Ile had col- 
lided with a policeman and almost 
bowled the “harness bull” off his feet. 


His intended victim had alighted 


at the next corner, and he had 


from 
the cat 
just narrowly made a get-away 
bound in 


the sec- 
ond time by boarding a car 
the opposite direction. 

The intended victim, of 
told the 
rob him, and both men had his descrip- 
tion, which they had turned in at head- 

Also there had been passen 
the car had wit 
nessed his spectacular leap for freedom. 

Danny had decided to lay low and 
keep under cover for the next few days, 
then sneak out of town, But the bright 
spring morning had proved too alluring 
—and he had stepped forth to mingle 
again with thescrowds and bask in the 


ourse, had 


attempi to 


policeman of the 


quarters, 


¢ on streei who 


gers 


warming sunshine. 
The bulls, he assured himself, might 


be on the look-out for him, but he 
would be as safe on San I*rangisco’s 


busiest street as anywhere, and taking 
not an 
His recklessness 


long chances was infrequent 
procedure with him 
often had extricated him from posi- 
tions, that, had he acted 
might’ have proven disastrous 
quently he had remained on the scene 
misdemeanor after a had 
to mingle 
crowd. 


otherwise, 
I're- 


of a victim 


missed a watch or a wallet, 
quickly 


with the gathering 
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Once or twice he had even sympathized 
with the victim. 

His gaze still focused upon the girl, 
he sauntered over beside her, pausing 
before the display window. Suddenly 
she glanced up, and their eyes met 

“Why—Dan!” she exclaimed. “li— 
if it isn’t—Danny McGuire!” 

*Daisy !” 

rhe two stared at each other a 
ment, then their hands met in a clasp. 
“I—I saw you a minute ago,” went on 
The Dipper enthusiastically, “but | 
couldn’t believe it was you—the little 
Daisy Lagrange I knew back in the old 
home town! Well, what d’you know 
about this, and what on earth are you 
doing out here?” 

“And you?” demanded the 
trie breathlessly. “It isn’t a very big 
world, after all—is it? To—to think of 
meeting you——-Danny McGuire!” 


mo- 


girl a 


They chatted a minute effusively, 
then: “Come!” said The Dipper glanc- 
about uneasily. ‘“Let’s get out of 
jamb and go some place where we 
talk. You're the last person I ex- 
pected to meet, and, if I had been given 
a choice, ihe one I would rather have 
met than any other inhabitant of this 
little old terrestgial whirligig!” He took 
her arm and drew her along in the 
crowd to a near-by refreshment shop. 

“Let’s go in here and’”—The Dipper 
about him— 
over the ice- 


ing 
the 
can 


paused, glancing sharply 
“renew old acquaintance 
cream sodas.” 

The girl nodded. “It’s nearly lunch 
time,” she reminded him. “I haven't 
but a few minutes to stay—as the folks 
will be expecting me!” 


“Folks?” Danny had escorted his 
companion to a table. “You don’t 
mean your folks are living out here, 
too?” 


“Uncle Jim and aunt Emily,” re- 
sponded the girl. “I’m staying with 
them—since mother and daddy died.” 

“Your—your parents are—dead?” 
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exclaimed Danny incredulously. “I—I 
didn’t know i 

“Two yeats ago,” went on the other 
sadly. “I came ott last winter on a 
visit, and have been here since. I sim- 
ply can’t bear to live alone in the old 
home, now that they’re gone. 
so empty, and lonely, and——” Her 
voice broke, and she quickly averted 





It’s—it’s 


her face. 

“I’m sorry—mighty sorry!’ The 
Dipper returned sympathetically. “I 
know how it feels to be alone in the 
world. I—I sometimes wish I had 
never left home.” 

“Yes—itost of us feel that way when 
it’s too late,” the girl said tremulously. 
“But you shouldn’t have neglected your 
mother so, Dan.. She missed you ter- 
ribly, and just kept calling for you all 
the time, until——’ 

“Mother?” The Dipper sat up in 
surprise. “What d’you mean? Has— 
has anything happened ?” 

“She’s dead,” answered the girl 
quietly. “I supposed by this time you'd 
know it, of course. They tried to find 
you—telegraphed all over the country, 
but——” 

“Dead?” The Dipper sank back in 
his chair with a groan. “I—TI didn’t 


know—she was gone. I—I haven't 
been home for years, or—or written, 
but——-” 


“It’s hard,” put in the girl softly. 
“Harder, when we think of the things 
we might haye done to have made them 
happic r—and neglected doing.” 

“Yes—poor mother,” the prodigal 
muttered brokenly, “I—I never was 
much of a comfort to her.” 

“I’m sorry to have been the bearer 
of such sad tidings,” the girl said gently. 
“But let’s talk about other things just 
now—about you; what you are doing, 
and—and try to forget our troubles.” 

“Not much to tell,” responded The 
Dipper, instantly on his guard. “I— 
I’m traveling for an Eastern firm—and 
only in town for a few days.” 

SC—ps 


“What line?” questioned the girl. 

“Tewelry,” responded the pickpocket 
brazenly. “Watches and _ stickpins. 
Now, tell me about yourself. Your 
father being dead, that means, of 
course, that you’re now manager of the 
Lagrange Sash and Door Company.” 

Daisy nodded. ‘“Yes-—I suppose you 
might call it that—but Simpson is still 
in charge, and——” 

“Simpson?” The Dipper chuckled. 
“TIe’s been there a long time, now— 
ever since I was a kid. Getting a little 
old, to be—er—efticient and dependable, 
isn’t he?” 

The girl was gravely thoughtful for 
a moment. “Yes,” she acknowledged. 
“Simpson is getting old—but he’s hon- 
est, and I—I haven’t the heart to dis- 
miss him. Daddy thought the world 
of him—trusted him implicitly, but-——” 

“Business and sentiment are a poor 
combination, these hustling days,” put 
in The Dipper impressively. “What 
you need is a young man—an up-to-the- 
minute, right-on-the-job, young fellow 
like——” 

“Vou?” interjected the girl smilingly. 

The Dipper flushed. “Er—well, | 
don’t mean to be egotistical, Daisy, but 
Somebody with 





—er—yes, like me. 
get-up-and-get—a fellow with pep and 
ginger, who can look after your affairs 
intelligently and profitably, and——” 

“Do you think a fellow like that 
would be willing to live in monotonous 
little Hadleyville? Have you forgot- 
ten the town, Dan?” 

“Well—it isn’t a very lively burg,” 
he admitted. 

“Hardly,” went on the girl. “There’s 
little old Main Street with its shabby, 
uninteresting shops, and the court 
house. Popular Street with its tumble 
down shanties and Hicks’ Livery Stable 
—and Vine and Hickory Streets—the 
residential district.” 

She paused; then went on: 

“By way of diversion we have one 
pool room, Ackerson’s movie house, an 


es 


ea ee ee 
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occasional church social or picnic, and 
the arrival and departure of the daily 
trains for excitement! Interesting, 
isn’t it?” 

The Dipper’s expression had become 
dreamily speculative. Here was a girl 
worth, to put it conservatively, twenty- 
five thousand dollars, the mistress of a 


comfortable mansion, one of the finest 
LI ] 1] 


in Eladleyville; servants, a motor car, a 
perfectl’ good sash and door factory, 
and— 

“Interesting, isn’t it?” repeated the 
girl. 

“Ye—yes,” answered The Dipper 
absently. “Quite —interesting——’ 
But he wasn’t thinking of Hadleyville. 


His eyes rested upon the girl criti 
cally, calculatingly, in a cold, impersonal 
way, like a man who is considering a 
profitable investment, but who prefers 
to regard it conservatively from various 
angles before taking the plunge. 
Th indeniably pretty. She 
was an acknowledged leader of Hadley- 


+ Oi} 
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set, and consid- 
ered a lucky any young 
man who might have the good fortune 
to win-her. 

In briefi—The Dipper summed up— 
she had wealth, the most important 
requisite; social standing, which was 
by no means an unimportant essential ; 
and beauty, that was not to be lightly 
ignored. Also she possessed ideals and 
a: heart that was kind and loving and 
generous; that the light which glowed 
softly from her eyes was the light of 
spirituality—of utter  unselfishness— 
didn’t occur to him; such things were 
not of his understanding. His emo- 
tional nature was atrophied. As he 
leaned forward suddenly, looking into 
her eyes, he felt no stirrings of a higher 
self—a self that, for years, had been 
totally blotted out. 

“T love you!” he said in a tone of 
dramatic intensity. “I’ve always loved 
you, but I never quite realized it until 
[I met you a while ago. I’ve knocked 


ville’s youngel social 


“catch” for 
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about the country a lot and seen hun- 
dreds of girls—naturally—but you -s 

“Dan!” 

“You’re the one girl in the world for 
me—the only girl. 1’ve loved you since 
we were kids together back in the old 
home town, and J—I want you to be 
my wife.” 

The girl was staring at him in wide- 
“Why—why, Dan, 





eyed astonishment. 


I—j didnt suppose you had even 
thought of me in that way. Il—we— 
we're hardly acquainted! It’s been 
years since we've seen each other, and 


—why, we're almost strangers!’ 


The Dipper had taken one of her 
small, gloved hands, but she quietly 


withdrew it. “It’s—it’s nonsense to 
talk of such things, now. You—you 
don’t even know but that I might be 
already engaged!” 

“Are you?’ demanded The Dipper 
He hadn’t thought ofthat! 


she was—— 


quickly. 
Perhaps 

“No,” answered the girl. “I’ve had 
too many other things—serious things 
think After father died 
my shoulders, 


about. 


—to 
everything fell on 
and———” 

“That’s why you need somebody— 
me—to look after you; to shoulder the 
responsibilities and carry your burdens. 
I’ve made quite a bit of money, myself,” 
he went on quickly, “but I’m tired of 
jumping about the country—tired of 
being a rolling stone, without object or 
incentive—and I want to settle down. 
The bright lights have lost their glam- 
our. I want to go back to the old 
home town and camp there for the rest 
of my days.” 

“Hadleyville is nice, in a way,” an- 
swered the girl, “but it has never 
seemed quite the same since the folks 
died. Frankly, I rather hke San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“Well—we could settle down here if 
ou preferred,” conceded The Dipper. 


It isn’t a bad town—and just any- 




















where would seem good—-with you 
around.” 

The girl had recovered her poise 
somewhat, and was regarding him with 
a matter-of-fact expression, 

“I can’t give you an answer, now, 
Dan,” she said quietly. “Your proposal 
is—to say the least—unexpected, and, 
under the circumstances, I'll have to 
reserve my decision until 

“V’m willing to wait,’ put in The 
Dipper quickly, “‘l didn’t expect you 
to give me an answer immediately. But 
I wanted you to know how I feel about 
it—and if you find you can care for me 
[’ll be the happiest fellow on earth!” 

Secretly, The Dipper had little doubt 
regarding the outcome. When he went 
after a girl like that she usually “fell”— 
and Daisy was just the average small- 
town girl, not very wise or sophisti- 
cated; just a soft little innocent. She 
would capitulate—as they all did— 
after a few meetings, seasoned with the 
conventional brand of love stuff—and 
the rest would be easy. 

After the license-and-preacher busi- 
ness—the point of difference between 
this and other “affairs’—had been at- 
tended to he would put crookdom, with 
its precarious methods of livelihood, 
behind him forever, and settle down to 
a life of ease and contentment. Of 
late the police had been making it rather 
uncomfortable for him—and the “pick- 
ings” were poor. Since Daisy had ap- 
peared on the horizon the business of 
lifting leathers had lost its zest. 

The girl suddenly glanced at her 
watch. “Lunch time!” she exclaimed. 
“T’m late—and auntie is a regular old 
bear about punctuality. I'll phone her 
that I’m on my way—and then you can 
put me aboard a car.” 

The Dipper nodded. “I never had 
the pleasure of meeting your aunt and 
uncle,” he said pointedly. 

The girl smiled. “Perhaps auntie 
will let me bring you to lunch. At least, 
it will do no harm to ask her!” 
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As she hurried away and vanished 
into a telephone booth a cynical smile 
twisted The Dipper’s thin lips. 

“Some girl!” he exclaimed. “And 
an heiress! Danny, old boy, if you 
don’t fumble it, this is the chance of 
your lifetime! Get in strong with 
auntie and uncle, and the rest will be 
easy slipping!” 

Several minutes passed, then the girl 
emerged from the booth and hurried 
forward smilingly. The Dipper was all 
expectant. 

“T explained to auntie about our 
meeting,” she informed him, “and 
you're invited to lunch! She’s never 
been in Hadleyville, but [ told her that 
you were a friend of mine from the old 
home town, and she’s anxious to meet 
you.” 

“Good!” exclaimed The 
“This is my lucky day!” 

They left the refreshment parlor and 
boarded a car on Market Street. Fif- 
teen minutes later they alighted in the 
residential district, and the girl es- 
corted him to a quiet, imposing, brown- 
stone house, in a dignified neighbor- 
hood.- A Chinese servant admitted 
them. 

“Tell auntie we’re here, Chong,” she 
instructed him and led the way into a 
comfortably furnished library. 

“Class!” exclaimed The Dipper as he 
glanced about approvingly. “I don’t 
blame you for wanting to stay in San 
Francisco.” 

“It is pleasant,” admitted the girl, 
‘and interesting. 1 help uncle Jim, 
sometimes, just for the thrill of it— 
and he says I’m a born detective!” 

“Eh?” The Dipper jerked back, star- 
ing at her in amazement. “Your—your 
uncle is ‘4 


Dipper. 





“Chief of detectives of San Fran- 
cisco!” finished the girl calmly. 
here he is, now 

Whirling, The Dipper confronted a 
heavy-set man, standing in the doorway. 

“Howdy, Mr; McGuire!” the chief 


“And 


id 














greeted laconically. “It’s a pleasure to 
meet you—a pleasure I’ve been antici- 
pating for the last twenty minutes!” 

The Dipper looked dazedly from the 
man to the girl, and the color drained 
from his face. 

“A frame-up!” he blurted. 

“It is,” answered the girl quietly. “I 
was on the street car last evening, when 
you attempted to rob one of the pas- 
sengers—and I recognized you. I saw 
you this morning on the street, before 
you saw me—and the rest was just act- 
ing! I telephoned police headquarters 
from the refreshment parlor, but uncle 
had gone home to lunch, so I phoned 
him here and——” 

“The jig’s up!” interjected the chief 


5 


shortly. 

“As for the proposal you made me a 
went on the girl, “it was in 
been 


while ago,” 


keeping with what might have 
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expected from one of your caliber. I 
was just an innocent, unsophisticated 
little simpleton, from the old home 
town, and my money—not me—was the 
attraction. You thought you’d entrance 
the poor little greenhorn with a de- 
cidedly cheap and melodramatic pro- 
posal of marriage—and make her the 
wife of a thief; then you’d step into 
daddy’s shoes, and be-in clover, instead 
of the penitentiary, where you belong! 
Under the circumstances,” finished the 
girl, “it was lucky you proposed to me 
instead of poor, little innocent 
who might have been victimized into 


some 


marrying you,” 

The Dipper’s lips opened and closed, 
but no words came. He was staring 
at the girl in a dazed manner. 
said the chief, seizing him 
by the arm. “I’m going to take you to 
lunch—downtown!” 


“Come!” 


= 
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TIMES IN ONE NIGHT 


XCITING indeed was one recent night for Paul Jotblad, a cook, in Kansas 


City, Missouri. 
The first 


took place in the restaurant where he was working. 


He had three experiences with robbers during that night. 


A man en- 


tered, covered Jotblad with a revolver, and rifled the cash register of one hun- 


dred and fifty dollars. 


to find that some one had stolen a suit of clothes from his room. 


After the robbery Jotblad went home to his hotel, only 


When the 


excitement attendant upon that loss had abated Jotblad went to bed, first taking 


fourteen 


dollars from his pockets and putting the money on a table. 


He awoke 


in the morning to discover that his cash was gone. 


¥ 


TAKES OATH “BY BUDDHA” 


A “RELIGIOUS oath” being required of applicants for membership in the 
bar of the Argentine Republic, South America, a young law student of 
agnostic belief recently swore by Buddha instead of taking his oath on the Bible. 


He first asked for permission to take oath 
So the would-be lawyer began a survey of the world’s 


that request was refused. 


“by my country and my honor,” but 


religions and after several days’ study announced that he was pleased most 
with the precepts of Buddha and would take oath upon that religion if permitted 


to do so. 


an oath would be satisfactory to the membe: 


Law books were then consulted, and the judges decided that such 


s of the bar. 

















The Dub_at 
Eagle Bridge 


¥ Charles W. Tyler 


ANDS up! Up! Up there, 
Willie-off-the-pickle-boat !” 

The night man in the tele- 
graph office at Eagle Bridge 
jerked himself erect and flung 
tled glance over his shoulder in the di- 
rection of a threatening and muffled fig- 
ure that was framed in the doorway 
behind him. 

A partly stifled exclamation broke 
from the lips of the operator, who had 
been dozing in his chair, as he found 
himself staring into the black muzzle of 
a huge automatic pistol. He cowered 
hack against the telegraph table as he 
sensed the fact that he was confronted 
by grim reality instead of any phan- 
tasy resulting from his drowsy reverie. 
“Just keep those ladylike hands of 
yours elevated until I have a peek to 
savvy how much artillery you’ve got on 
directed the man on the 
threshold. “You don’t look as though 
you were much on violence, and I sus- 
pect you’d be just as scared behind a 
gun as you would—or are—in front of 
it. Nevertheless a little look-see will 
put us on the safe side if you should 
happen to kick over the traces and get 
to treating your company rough.” 

“Wh—what do want?” gasped 
the youngster in the chair as soon as he 
could sufficiently summon 
wits to frame the interrogation. 

The whole thing had descended 
squarely into the midst of the never-too- 
self-asserting “Bayou” Bill Buntey’s 
freckled existence so suddenly that it 


ET 





star- 


ihe premises,” 


you 


his scattered 


threatened to envelop this gentleman in 
a fog of bewilderment. Bill Buntey 
was a dub, a plain, unvarnished, rough- 
sawed, scrub-growth article, the sort of 
stick, it was asserted, that would never 
season if stacked in the sun from 
Christmas to the judgment day. Day in 
and day out he pulled the same old 
bones. Night after night he muddled 
up train orders and committed offenses, 
minor and otherwise, in connection with 
car reports and the like that stirred an 
otherwise perfectly harmless specimen 
of a dispatcher into rhapsodies. He 
was the sort of youth who holds down 
a job only because of a dearth of men 
to fill like offices along the line—men 
who are neither too high-priced for the 
position nor too eternally stupid to hold 
the job. 

For a good many years, Mr. Buntey 
had not known the pleasure of the more 
masculine appellation of Bill until some 
facetious individual added the peculiar 
and extraneous title of Bayou. Bayou 
3111 followed out as a natural result, 
replacing the treble Will-ley, which for 
a long time had been an abomination 
that irritated the apparently harmles 
William Buntey to a considerable de 
However, he had lacked the in 
itiative to alter either title, being con- 
siderably backward when it came to 
putting up his hands and demanding 
a certain amount of consideration when 


gree. 


it came to misusing his sensibilities. 
To-night Bill Buntey, confronted sud 
denly by a phase of life that was very 











much outside his orbit of things, was 
jarred rudely from his natural desire 
for peace and quictude into a state bor- 
dering complete panic. He stretched 
his thin arms high toward the ceiling, 
his long fingers spread wide in their 
fan-shape His face was 
tense and his hands were 
trembling slightly. 

The figure in the door advanced and 
swung forward with a sort of cocky 
self-assurance that bespoke utter con- 
fidence in an ability to gain the ends 
sought. 

“That’s what I want, young feller. 
All you’ve got to do is just as I tell you 
and we'll get along as peaceably as you 
please, but you so much as look at that 
telegraph key or try any funny business 
and I'll just naturally have to clip you. 
I ain’t going to tie you up because I 
don’t think you’re the kind of a guy 
that would make trouble for a poor but 
honest laboring man.” The intrude 
swayed the automatic in his hand 
slowly back and forth in a manner most 
significant. 

Bayou Bill Buntey head 
with short, jerky, and negative em 
phasis. 

“J—I won’t make any trouble,” he 
stuttered. j 

“That’s just what I thought,” the 
masked figure said easily. “Thanks.” 

And the man with the automatic im- 
mediately jerked open a little drawer 
in a small cabinet beside the closed 
ticket tack and possessed himself of 
the shiny .32-caliber revolver that lay 
there. With a_ sniff he broke the 
weapon open and put the shells care- 
fully onto the counter; then he flung 
the gun onto the telegraph table before 
the operator and began picking up the 
shells with his left hand, one at a time. 
These he dropped into a side pocket of 
his coat. 

The wide staring eyes of Bill Bunte; 
watched every movement as if fas- 
The man before him turned 


rigidne Ss. 


white, and 


shook his 


cinated. 
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his back deliberately, and the youngster 
racked his soul for the courage that 
would give him the stoutness of heart 
to grab that glittering and disdainfully 
discarded weapon and swing it with all 
against the skull of the rob- 
which 


his might 
ber. But besides being a dub, 
class of people was not backward when 
it came to offering enlightenment anent 
his worldly competence, Bayou Bill was 
a coward, morally and physically. 

The thing that made it harder for 
Mr. Buntey was the fact that he 
realized his own shortcomings, and, so 
far as it was possible, attempted to re- 
store them to something akin to those 
of a normal human being. Often be- 
fore opportunity had presented herself, 
but always William was not quite 
ready. 

“And now that we are all ac- 
quainted,” the deep voice behind the 
mask said dryly, “open up that safe 
for me. That’s all, just open it up. 
No? Ah, ves’—as the frightened oper- 
ator shook his head vigorously—‘“if you 
want to save your hide get busy.” 

The hold-up man advanced threaten- 
ingly and drew back his left fist. “Get 
down there or I'll knock your head off.”’ 

“IT don’t know it! I don’t know the 
combination!” With a frantic despera- 
tion Bill Buntey half screamed this as- 
sertion, at the same time sbrinking 
farther away from the menacing fist. 

The other laughed with jeering aban- 
don, slipped the automatic he had been 
clutching in his right hand into a pocket 
of his coat; then suddenly made a slight 
feint with his left and drove his right 
crashing against the operator’s jaw. 
The blow sent the youth sprawling side- 
ways from his chair. For a moment 
the crashing impact numbed his senses. 
Then he began whimpering incomplete 
though profane interjections. 

A savage fist clutched and tightened 
at his while a searching hand 
dove into first one pocket and then an- 


other of his coat and trousers. After a 


collar, 

















moment the thief uttered an exclama- 
tion of satisfaction, and held up a 
crumpled bit of paper on which were 
written several numerals and a couple 
of letters. 

“See that!” exulted the man behind 
the mask. “There’s the com! 
Had it in your pocket all the time, didn’t 
you, you cute little lar?” He spread the 
paper out on the top of the small, box- 
like safe; then again threatened the 
Mr. Buntey with his fist. “Get 
down there and open it now! (Get 
busy’—as the youth hesitated—“be- 
fore I knock you down!” 

William Buntey swung his face to- 
ward the other for just the fraction of a 
Into his eyes came a sudden 
gleam of something akin to surprise 
ind recognition; yes, and very nearly, 
defiance. However, he slunk to the 
Hoor, almost groveling at the feet of 
the other. 

Slowly he moved the round shiny 
knob of the combination first one way 
and then the other as he was directed 
tood over him. At 


NNation ! 


shaky 





second. 


by the man who 
last the handle at the side of the door 
responded to the touch of the operator. 
He opened it; then staggered to his 
feet, at the same time allowing himself 
another full, though necessarily brief, 
glance at the robber. The latter made 
as if 


then suddenly paused, slipping his auto- 


to stoop before the open safe; 


+¢ 
its 


matic from his pocket and canting 
le at Mr. Buntey. 

“T caught that look! [ guess that 
punch on the jaw musi 
you the wrong way. 
better turn my back again. Get on your 


IMUZZ 
ec working on 


iybe I hadn't 
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job. Take out the money and put it on 
the counter. See you don’t overlook 
iny of it; it’s scarce stuff.” 

Bayou Bill Buntey obeyed, stacking 


the bills on the shelf beside the ticket 
rack. [t was no mean haul, as country 
stations go, thanks to a recent excur- 
sion, the revenue from a freight ship 


ment, and the fact that it was at the 
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time of the month when the cash on 
hand was at the high-water mark. 

The lone holdup man_ stuffed—the 
bills into his pockets, Then he stood 
for a moment leering at the operatoi 
through the ragged little holes in the 
enormous mask that covered his face. 
The youth crowded back against the 
telegraph table and seemed to be wait- 
ing for the other to go. He was sway 
ing slightly; his lips white, his eyes 
bloodshot. His brain was stili very 
much in a chaotic state. But through it 
all he was fighting for the courage to 
launch himself at the throat of the man 
before him. . 

He was admittedly a dub and a quit 
ter; he was yellow and he was a ham 
In time he might become a better oper 
ator, but the tinge of 
deep and, to all seeming intent and pur- 
poses, to stay. He couldn't protect 
himself ; he couldn't protect the prop- 
erty of others. What others said of 
him was true—he was a cringing, no 
account pup, Bayou Pill. 

The eyes of William | 
to the clock. It was quarter of one. 
The theater 
to the eastward was due at quarter past 


saffron was bred 


, ‘ see 
suntey strayed 


train from the metropolis 


A dozen desperate and practically hop: 
less avenues loomed mistily before him. 
That he had been threatened and 
hounded by the masked yeggman was 
no more than he was accustomed to 
from those in authority in everyday life 
There was the agent at Eagle Dridge, 
for instance. <A sullen, rat-eyed, can- 
tankerous individual who, it seemed, 
took the greatest de} eht im venting all 
his spleen on his night operator when 
ever opportunity offered 

The thought flashed through | 
ator’s mind now of the jeering disdain 
with which Adam Lattie would receive 
the news of the robbery at the stati 
the withering contempt which would be 
loosed in a sneering flow of profanity, 
as he berated the youth for being a cow 
ard. There would be gibes and re- 











proaches—yes, and, possibly, accusa- 
tions. That would not be unlike the 
man. 

For many months past, for the past 
year and a half, in fact, Eagle Bridge 
had sutfered from the persistent atten 
tion of freight-car thieves. At no other 
point along the Hill Division had there 
as mysterious and as 
looting of freight 


ling 


been anyt 


aggravating as the 


cars at this particular junction, Al- 
ways the robbers worked at night, 


which threw additional reflection on the 
operator whose duties kept him at the 


station till the arrival of the theater 
train. 
These and a flood of like thoughts 


were in the brain of Bill Buntey. He 
had been jecringly cautioned to watch 
out lest there come a night when he 
would find himself possessed of only 
the key in his fingers, while the thieves 
jauntily made off with his shirt and the 
station. If there was only something 
that he could do, something to detain 
the outlaw until No. 11 came. 

Bayou Bill buntey felt that so much 
depended on him. Again he had his 
chance, but what was he going to do 
with it? What could he? With the ar- 
rival of No. 11 he would be a hero, or 
just the same old unvarnished dub, a 
Villie in a class of unhappy, luckless 
wretches like himself. 

And yet there ever persisted _ that 
vague something which kept the quak- 
ing operator close on the verge of one 
desperate attempt to redeem himself 
not only in the eyes of others, but of 
himself. 

He stared again into the surly, dis- 
dainful eyes of the yeggman before 
him, To bill Buntey it seemed an eter- 
nity that the other had been standing 
there; in reality the time could have 
been reckoned in Once the 
outlaw half turned toward the door; 
then paused. He moved back toward 


seconds. 


the safe, and once more peered half 
craftily, it 


seemed, at the frightened 
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man before him. The little piercing 
eyes of the robber appeared to be esti- 
mating the intelligence, the ability of 
the youngster to put two and two to- 
gether. 

Did the other know that the traveling 
auditor was due ? Did Bayou Bill Bun- 


tey suspect that the agent at Eagle 
Bridge would have “checked short” 
had the former put in an appearance 


before the cash had been removed from 
the little safe there beneath the counter 
in the telegraph office? 

Slowly the operator straightened his 
hands, tele- 
graph was 
backed. He licked his lips with the tip 
of his Something in the atti- 
tude of the other added to his perturba- 
tion. It may have been a hesitant air 


of subtle treachery that seemed to be a 


gripping the edge of the 
table against which he 


tongue. 


part of the man’s mood before him. 
The robber seemed reluctant to 
uncertain of himself in the part he had 
played, doubtful lest he had left some- 
thing undone, something which would 


£0; 


betray him. 


Buntey straightened — himself 
slightly; his head was swaying back 
and forth with just the faintest varia- 
tion of It was all too ap- 
parent that he’was laboring under some 
great stress, that he was_ literally 
battling the thing he wanted to say 
across a grim no-man’s-land of terror. 
Like the breathless and sudden accusa- 
tion of a frightened child it came. 
“I—I know you! I—I know yeh!” 
he man behind the mask stiffened; 
his fingers tensed about the butt of the 
automatic. The man was suddenly con- 
fronted by a new phase. He was in- 
stantly on his guard, desperate, angry. 
Had Bayou Bill been watching closely 
that big black automatic and the hand 
held it he would have observed a 
corded tightening of the muscles of the 
forefinger and the loose flesh between 
that member and the base of the thumb, 
a grim danger signal. A scant 


Bill 


movement, 


that 


It was 
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hair’s breadth more and yellow-tinged 
death would spring from that black 
muzzle less than two yards away from 
the heaving breast of the operator. 

“I know you.” It was repeated 
again, this time with a certain hope- 
defiance. Then the bombshell: 
“You—you’re Adam Lattie!” 

Bayou Bill Buntey paused, half wait- 
ing for the other, possibly, to challenge 
this statement. It was a long minute, 
a minute of unutterable grimness, be- 
fore the masked intruder replied. At 
last he snarled abruptly: 

“Adam Lattie, eh?’ Then with 
shrill, derisive protestation: “And why 
should I be Adam Lattie, you fool? 
Who is he, and what makes you think 





it 5 


that’s my name? Why, you pasty- 
faced freak, you're so scared you 
wouldn’t know your own family, 


Don’t start an argument with me or I'll 
shoot a hole in you.” 

Apparently the threatening mien of 
the other made little or no impression 
on the operator. He had set himself a 
task to perform; nothing else mattered. 
He was doing a thing that was harder 
than any physical labor could ever be. 
The agony of fear against which he 
was fighting was a torture almost un- 
bearable. 

For the first time in his life he was 
doggedly carrying on, he was defying 
the man behind the automatic ; accusing 
the masked yeggman of being a man 
he knew all too well, which in itself 
was enough to invite disaster. Bayou 
Bill Buntey was striving to wash clean 
the yellow of him with the red blood 
of a man. 

If he heard the robber’s cackling, un- 
natural-voiced expostulation he gave no 
heed, Like a hopeless wayfarer whose 
one object is to penetrate a stubborn 
forest, the operator plodded on with 
stolid indifference to everything on 
earth save the end which he must at- 
tain. 

Bill Buntey’s vo 


ice was neither raised 
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nor lowered. It was a mechanical thing, 
seemingly actuated by an unseen spring 
that was the soul of a frightened youth. 
It droned on with a sort of monotonous, 
toneless regularity, insistent, undeni- 
able. There must be proof to back his 
assertion concerning the identity of the 
man before him, proof that was con- 
vincing, incor-testable. 

“You are Adam Lattie, the agent. | 
can’t see your face; ]—I—-you are try- 
ing to change your voice—-but you’re 
him”’—with absolute conviction. ‘He 
was the only one outside of me who 


knew there was a revolver in the 
drawer beside the ticket rack. You 
didn’t have to look anywhere else. You 


went there first. 1 bought it to-day on 
—on account of the freight-car thieves, 
an’—and everybody said they'd go for 
the station next. | showed it to you be- 
fore you went home to-night, and you 
said | was crazy—crazy as a loon, and 
to look out and not shoot myself. You 
put it in that drawer yourself. You 
said not to tell anybody | had it or I'd 
get pinched.” 

Then suddenly a half doubtful ex- 
pression crept across the face of Bill 
Buntey. He leaned forward slightly, 
studying the mask before him with al- 
most boyish earnestness, with sudden 
relief, hoy re, 

“TIs—is it a joke—Mr. Lattie? 
You're doing it just to scare me, ain't 
you? Ain’t that it? You—you wanted 
to see what I'd do.” 

A smoldering rage shook the frame 
of the outlaw; it burst into a torrent of 
flaming passion. It spelled desperation, 
murder. A man had been found out in 
his wrongdoing, and he must instantly 
hide his tracks. The timid, question- 
ing face there so close in front of him 
only served to fan the fire of his pan- 
icky rage to a point where it passed 
beyond the reach of judgment, of self- 
control. The tongue of the babbling 
telegrapher must be stilled. 

There was a moment of electrified si 











lence—and in that instant a murder was 
conceived. 

Desperation, alarm, the unexpected- 
ness of the operator's accusation, of his 
identity of the intruder, the dub’s un- 
expected summing up, his keenness to 
grasp at the one betraying flaw in the 
fabric of Adam Lattie’s duplicity—all 
served to stir into existence that one 
thing which alone has been the motive 
for so many homicides, fear of detec- 
tion. 

Bayou Bill Buntey must have sensed 
it coming. He stiffened, his lips sagged 
apart, his eyes distended. Stark horror 
was portrayed in his face. The muzzle 
of the automatic ranged slowly, insidi- 
ously higher. 

The wide, frightened eyes of the 
operator detected the movement. He 
gasped; his breath caught—then very 
suddenly he became calm. His lips 
shut together; his teeth clicked, and his 
hands clenched. He was at bay, but 
fight, he naust. 

Adam Lattie dropped the 
grating type of voice which he had 
adopted in an attempt to disguise his 
own. For just a minute he was Adam 
Lattie, the bulidozing, foul-mouthed 
agent at Eagle Bridge. His sullen little 
rat-eyes leered their great hate, the 
thing that presaged a murderer’s will, 
as he watched out at the other through 
the holes in his mask. 

\ great oath prefaced the outburst 
which preceded his intent to kill. 

“Yes, you fool, Adam Lattie! And 
if you hadn’t been such a cursed dub 
you might have got in on some of the 
easy graft. Instead of biting when I 
tried to get you interested a couple of 
times in how soft it be to get 


coarse, 


would 


away with stuff from the freight yards 
if one wanted to, you went and bought 
a revolver and was going to make a 
hero out of yourself nailing the guys 
who'd been getting off so easy. 
was going to catch the thieves. 


You 
Yeh 
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thick-headed dub, yeh, couldn’t catch 
anything.” 

Adam Lattie hesitated. He won- 
dered if, perhaps, it wouldn’t have been 
better to have bought off the operator 
with a part of the money from the 
looted safe, which thought was sud 
denly supplanted by the brilliant idea 
that he could have arranged to mark 
the “bills and cover his own tracks by 
openly accusing the operator when the 
police came. Maybe it was not too late 
to try out this plan now. However, the 
agent did not have time to study the 
feasibility of this plan. 

A new voice spoke through the lips 
of Bayou Bill Buntey, a voice that was 
firm, admitting of no debate on the mat- 
ter. 

“You—you’ve got to put that money 
back. You're a thief, Adam Lattie, and 
I’m going to send a message into the 
dispatcher’s office right off.” 

The man behind the mask stiffened. 
His rage loosed itself in a torrent. He 
screamed. For the moment his voice 
broke. His cunning was gone. 

“You are not! You're going to send 
nothing! I’m going to kill you!” 

The white-hot rage of the man had 
broken its bounds. One thought 
crowded all judgment from his brain. 
He must murder that babbling fool and 
get away—hide the loot and get into 
bed unseen, The thing would be laid 
at the door of the freight-car thieves- 
which, after all, would be a most logical 
conclusion and one that deserved more 
than passing consideration—and he 
would he safe, safe from the traveling 
auditor’s “check,” from identification, 
and free to continue at his leisure ftr- 
ther depredations as concerned the 
freight merchandise at Eagle Bridge. 
The villainy of Adam Lattie would be 
veiled completely. Yes, he must kill 
the fool; there was no other alternative. 

He had, from time to time, appropri- 
ated certain of the railroad’s funds, 
and falsified the books until a point had 
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been reached which threatened ex- 
posure with the coming of the auditor. 
With ever increasing audacity he re- 
solved to complete the first leg of his 
outlawry by staging a most realistic 
holdup. He had believed that in this 
manner it would be comparatively a 
simple matter to get out from under. 
There would be no checking short, no 
cloud of uncertainty hovering over him 
day after day. He had possessed him- 
self of what money the safe had con- 
tained in bills. He would see that the 
books were sufficiently mutilated, be- 
fore he left, to render them nil and void. 
the operator would be dead. There 
would be nothing to betray him. He, 
Adam Lattie, would be safe beyond the 
far-reaching, everthreatening arm of 
the law. 

Bill Buntey, staring at the eyes which 
blazed through the apertures of the 
mask, saw the light of murder creep in 
and understood. He, Bayou Bill, was 
the only one who had at last seen 
through the duplicity of Adam Lattie. 
Came the swift realization, the thought 
which blazoned that ancient apothegm: 
“Dead men tell no tales.” Only one 
thing would ‘prevent the agent from 
placidly going about his station duties 
on the morrow, and that was himself. 

On the instant the brain of the oper- 
ator searched out frantically, reaching, 
testing, discarding all in a span of time 
almost too short to reckon. ‘What is 
there,” wirelessed the mind, “that I 
can do, if death comes, that will point 
the finger of accusation, and absolute 
incrimination, at Adam Lattie?” 

Vainly in the short interval that was 
his, Bill Buntey racked his brain for 
the answer, but it was not there. His 
only hope was to put Adam Lattie’s 
name on the wire. The agent’s wire 
“sine” was “AD.” That was it. In 
whatever brief moment that was left to 
him he would fling his message out into 
the night on the train wire. Even if 
he was hurt—bad. Yes; there would 
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‘be time for that; it would take but such 
a short time. 

“I—I ain’t afraid of you!” Bayou 
Bill, with boyish incongruity, flung his 
dare at Adam Lattie. ‘You're scared 
to—to shoot. You always been trying 
to bully me. You’re going to try and 
make me not squeal, but I will. I[—I’m 
going to tell the dispatcher 

Adam Lattie’s right arm tensed. A 
yellow jet of flame spat from the muzzle 
of the weapon he held. Adam Lattie 
had intended to fire but once, but with 
the heat of a killer in his blood now he 
squeezed the trigger again and again. 

Lest he fail in the purpose that was 
in his mind, Bayou bill Buntey, instead 
of launching himself into a clinch with 
the man before him with the forlorn 
hope of overpowering him, which had 
been in his mind earlier, deliberately 
turned and reached for the telegraph 
key directly behind him. It was then 
that the first bullet from the pistol 
which Adam Lattie held found its 
mark, 

Bill Buntey’s knees bent beneath him. 
Slowly, very slowly he sagged to the 
floor. And there, resting on his out- 
stretched arms, his head tilted forward, 
with wild, forlorn desperation he held 
himself at the telegraph table within 
reach of his key. His groping fingers 
searched through a sea of blackness, 
found it, fondled it for a moment; then 
snapped open its switch with weary, 
plodding steadfastness of purpose. 

The dispatcher at Silver Falls caught 
the first, faint call that came stuttering 
into him from out on the Hill Division 

“SF—BD—” came a sputter of unin- 
telligible Morse characters. The 
keen-eyed third-trick man leaned’ for- 
ward, his fingers playing for an adjust- 
ment at the little knurled knob of his 
relay’s armature. “Either that wire’s 
gone bad or it’s the ham at Eagle 
Bridge,” he said half aloud. 

He listened again as new life broke 
from the train wire. 











“AD.-AD—‘frt tf. Jst hld—up—— 
Shot—BB.” — 

That was all. 

“It’s a stick-up!” the dispatcher cried, 
his alert brain instantly piecing out the 
fragmentary dots and dashes. “‘It’s 
that gang at Eagle Bridge. My soul, 
and he says AD! That’s Adam Lattie, 
the agent! Quick, Joe!’ to his copier. 
“On the phone! Try to get central at 
Eagie Bridge, Tell ’em to raise the 
sheriff. Old Goddard out there lives 
about a mile up the road beyond Lai- 
tie’s house, up toward Tully Village. 
Tell ’im—tell Goddard if you get him— 
to hold Lattie on suspicion, and to beat 
it there quick. Holy Michael! That 
looting out there has been the one thing 
that our chief of police hasn’t been able 
to get any line on.” 

And while the youngster called Joe 
sprang for the phone, the train dis- 
patcher again reached for his key, but 
the wire was dead. It open at 
Eagle Bridge. 


was 


Bayou Bill Buntey was stil! kneeling 
before his telegraph key when the train 
crew from No. 11 rushed into the office. 
A hurried message received at Moose- 
horn, the, last station east, had warned 
them to be on the lookout for trouble 
at Eagle Bridge. The operator 
dead. 

Ten minutes before the arrival of the 


was 
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theater train, ten minutes before the 
conductor and engineer  reverently 
raised the cramped body of William 
Buntey from its strange position, the 
train wire, for just a little, came to life. 
Leaning close to his sounder, the man 
over the telegraph table at Silver. [alls 
picked out the broken Morse: 

**30'- BB 

“No more,” 
transmitted 
good night. 

There was little need to search far 
for evidence to convict Adain Lattie. 
Many things were against him. Sheriff 
Goddard was waiting when the agent 
returned from the looting of the safe 
at Eagle Bridge. The house of Adam 
Lattie contained much of the stolen 
merchandise from the freight yards. 
In his haste to flee the scene in the tele- 
graph office he forgot to remove the 
books, which later proved how he had 
“checked short.” 

But it is not of Adam Lattie that men 
out on the Hill Division speak now 

“Ts it possible to judge the greatness 
of a man down under the skin of him?” 
they will ask you. 

Then they will tell you the story of 
the night in the telegraph office at Eagle 
Bridge as it eventually came from the 
blanched lips of Adam Lattie himself— 
the story of Bayou Bill Buntey. the 
unvarnished dub. 


GN” 


miN. 
the tongue of the wire 
Bayou Bill Buntey’s last 
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SHORT OPPORTUNITIES OF THIEVES 


HIE present dearth of servants in England has given thieves an opportunity 


they have been quick to take advantage of. 


Giving a false name and forged 


references, a crook will apply for and obtain a position in the house of a wealthy 


man, 


When the “servant” as learned where his employer's valuables are kept, 


he- waits his chance and makes off with them. 

Widespread publicity has been one of the methods used by the police to fight 
this dodge of crooks, so that not infrequently before employing a butler or valet, 
a man will telephone to the police and ask if the applicant is what he claims to be. 
gman bureaus are codperating with the police in running down thieves of 
this type. 














EIN’ a_ gentleman what 

worked at his perfession 

mostly here in “the glorious 
southland,” as Jo would say, 

as soon as I learned that Tim Laure- 
man was Anthony Mulfoy’s wife’s 
cousin, I at once set up an’ took notice. 
Mr. Laureman had lately bought fif- 
teen thousand acres of turpentine lands, 
set up four twenty-barrel stills, put a 
central shippin’ station at Cowlot on the 
branch road, an’ started in ter do busi- 
ness on a pretty big scale. Anthony 
Mulfoy was president an’ mostly owner 
of the one financial institution in Dos- 


+ 
set. 


eight 


wasn’t more’n six or 
mile from Dosset, the Lauremans an 
Mulfoys was kin, as aforementioned; 

bein’ well informed in the customs 
of my section of the country, | knowed 
almost ter a certainty that Mulfoy’s 


Cowlot 


little one-horse bank would get part, at 
least, of the Laureman account. 
As I don’t make it a practice of 


travelin’ on local trains, I hadn’t never 
even paused in goin’ through Dosset, so 
that summer mornin’ when I pushed 
my little roadster through the sand of 
the one street an’ drew up at the City 
James Weatherly, Prop., the 
town Was new ter me. 

James himself acted as clerk, an’ I 
registered under the name of Thomas 
swayne. As I laid aside the pen, he 
looked at me over his spectacles an’ 
shot the question that I reckon he put 
ter all his guests, an’ found his surmise 
right nine out of ten times 

“What yer i 


Llotel, 


sellin’? 


“I’m not a drummer,” I told him. 


%* Howard Ellis Davis 


Author of ‘‘Mermaids of the Swamp,”’ 


Standing back from the desk so’s he 
could get a good squint at me in my 
blue serge rared back my shoul- 
ders, an’ readjusted my soft hat on my 
heavy iron-gray hair that sorter blouses 
out at the side, bein’ worn long. My 
old side-kick, Jo, the Hopper, uster al- 
ways admire this pose in me an’ said it 


suit, 


give me a sorter patriarchal look, But 
Jo always was sentimental. 
Instead of squelchin’ James’ curi 


osity, this snub I had just handed him 
made him all the keener, like I knowed 
it would. He took off his glasses, 
folded them up, an’ looked at me. 

“Jes’ passin’ through?” he asks. 

“*T don’t know yet,” I told him with a 
little more of the high an’ mighty. “I’m 
a capitalist an’ a prospective investor. 
I have long heard of the possibilities of 
this town an’ have run down ter make a 
personal investigation,” 

“Do tell!” 


“An’ now I'd like ter go up ter my 
room. After I’m brushed up, I’m goin’ 
out ter meet some of your business 
men.” 


Mr. Weatherly whistled for a half- 
growed colored boy who was out by the 
back do’ shootin’ craps, an’ told him ter 
get my grips an’ show me up ter num- 
ber seven. I helt on ter the little 
leather but let him have the suit 
case. 

When I 
later, 
for me ter 


bag, 


come down again half an 
I found it wasn’t necessary 
make the acquaint- 


hour 


go far ter 


ance of Dosset’s business men, the 
ones who was likely to be interested 
in me. As I had sorter thought they 


waitin’ fer me down 


would be, they was 
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in the hall, settin’ in the line ofs chairs 
along the wall opposite the desk. 

They was all there, the real-estate 
an’ insurance man, the editor of the 
Weekly Torch Bearer, an’ some others; 
all, except the one I wanted ter see 
most. They had just drapped by, so 
they said; but I seen the telephone 
hangin’ on the wall behind Mr. Weath- 
erly’s desk when I registered. 

Each in turn was introduced, an’ 
each one in turn begun ter fish for 
what I could give ‘im on myself, which 
he could turn ter the best advantage. 
[ven the town marshal come in later 
ter volunteer the news that he had a 
mighty good horse an’ buggy for hire, 
if I cared ter drive about any. 

But, as aforesaid, the one I wanted 
ter see most wasn’t there. 

As we was blockin’ the front part of 
the house so’s folks had ter go around 
ter the back do’ ter get in, them business 
men havin’ drawed their chairs in a 
half-circle aroun’ me, an’ seein’ as the 
one cuspidor was about gone the limit, 
I moved that we all adjourn ter the 
front porch. Then I shot my inquiry: 

“How about the bankin’ facilities of 





the town?” 
The editor of the Weekly Torch 


Bearer, who seemed ter have a lot of 
what Jo uster call temperament, told me 
in movin’ tones: 

“Our bank is an institution of which 
we are justly proud. [or two genera- 
tions, now, the Muifoys have been our 
bankers. Colonel Mulfoy founded the 
bank an’ after his death it passed into 
the hands of bis son. Unfortunately, 
the president, Mr. Timothy Mulfoy, is 
away for the day, havin’ driven over to 
Wooley in his car, an’ will not be back 
until some time to-night.” 

“That’s bad,” 1 told him with a look 
of disappointment that wasn’t manufac- 
tured for the occasion. It was very 
necessary for me ter have certain in- 


formation, an’ I had counted on gettin’ 
it from this same young Mulfoy 
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“Ts there anybody here that can talk 
bankin’ when he’s away?” | then in- 
quired. 

“There’s Mr. Elias Whittlesly, chair- 
man of the board,” volunteered the edi- 
tor. “When the colonel died, he left 
the bank in the form of a corporation, 
with one share of stock ter Mr. Whit- 
tlesly, one share ter John Rowley, an’ 
the rest ter his son, Tony. He specified 
that Tony should be always ready ter 
listen ter the advice of them two, an’ 
Tony made Mr. Whittlesly, who has 
been in business here more’n fifty year, 
president of the board.” 

“Could I see Mr. Whittlesl?” I asks, 
respectful-like. 

“Sure. I'll go get him.” 

I watched his skinny form as he 
crossed the hot sand of the street an’ 
went ter wake from his peaceful slum 
bers an old man with a white beard on 
his chest, tilted back in a cane-bottom 
chair beneath an awnin’ in front of a 
sto’ almost directly opposite. 

When Mr. Whittlesly arrived an’ 
took the chair of honor at my right 
elbow, he proved a spry old fellow in 
spite of his age. What was more im 
portant, he seemed willin’ ter talk. 

“They tell me you have a splendid 
bank here,” I said by way of a begin 
nin’, 

“Couldn’ be beat. 
business here’bouts. 
Mr. Tim Laureman’s account. 
kin ter Tony’s wife, yer know.” 

I put this down in my mind as point 
number one scored by me. I hadn't 
been quite sure about that Laureman 
account. 

“That’s interestin’,” J replies with a 
touch of the grand air. “If ] am suited 
here, I will want ter carry a big bunch 
of money locally, an’ naturally want a 
good bank ter handle my business.” 

“The colonel’s boy, Tony, is the best 
banker fer his age in the country,” says 
the old man. “Then he has me an’ John 
ter hokl ’im steady, I’m president of 


We gits all the big 
Las’ week we got 
He’s 


ant Pd 

























the board,” he added with a touch of 
pride. “I’m sorry nuther he ner John 
is here to-day. Tony’s over ter Wooley, 
an’ John’s down at the river lookin’ 
after some plowin’ in the bottom.” 

“\Vho runs the bank in Mr. Mulfoy’s 
‘Alex. He’s cashier.” 
‘An’ I suppose you have every mod- 
ern facility for safeguardin’ yo’ funds?” 
I asks. 
“iluh? I don’t jes git yer,” he re- 
plies, an’ J realized I’d flew a little too 
high. 

‘You have a good vault, fixed up so 
couldn’t get in, with electric 
I now put it 


burglars 
alarm system, an’ all?” 
more simply. 

Mr. Whittlesly hitched nervously in 
his chair. The marshal got up, leaned 
against a post an’ cut a fresh chew, his 
eves helt steady on the plug. I knowed 
then that | had struck moisture in some 
direction, an’ I was beginnin’ ter be 
afraid J’d dug a little too deep ter start 
on, an’ that these hicks had growed sus- 
picious. But Mr. Whittlesly’s next re- 
mark relieved my pain. 

“\Ve’re goin’ ter put in them 1m- 
provements,” he said, “now that busi- 
ness is growin’ so.” 

| learned later from James Weatherly 
that the matter of them improvements 
had been a bone of contention between 
old man Whittlesly an’ young Mulfoy. 
The young man had wanted ter put 
them in, but the old man had opposed 
so strong the outlay of so much money 
that it had been give up. The editor of 
the [Veckly Torch Bearer had even car- 
ried an editorial on the subject, uphold- 
in’ Tony Mulfoy’s side. 

[ let the matter pass an’ jotted down 
for myself score number two. My plan 
of operations was growin’ simpler. 

But the marshal, maybe thinkin’ that 
Mr. Whittlesly’s remarks about in- 
tended improvements at the bank 
needed bolsterin’, an’ thinkin’, I reckon, 
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ter bull his own stock, let fall the state- 
ment : 

“We ain’t never been bothered with 
no burglars in this here town, an’ ] 
don’t reckon we'll begin at this late day. 
Not while I’m marshal, I hopes.” He 
glanced around at the other men an’ 
received nods of agreement. 

“What would happen if you was ter 
catch a burglar tryin’ ter make away 
with the bank’s funds?” I asked sorter 
carelesslike. 

That editor of the Weekly Torch 
Bearer supplied me with an answer 
mighty quick. 

“Why, the outraged citizens would 
probably lynch him on the nearest tree.” 

Some way my collar sudden begin 
ter feel too small; but I run my finger 
*round the inside, an’ changed the con- 
versation. 

Aiter some more talk old man 
Whittlesly himself took me over ter the 
bank an’ introduced me ter Alex, the 
cashier, who wa’n't much more’n a boy. 

I took out a check book an’ with the 
old man lookin’ over my _ shoulder, 
wrote a check for twenty thousand dol 
lars, drawin’ on a bank in New ’Leans 

Alex sorier choked when he read the 
amount an’ stood lookin’ ai me with 
his mouth open. 

“T just want ter leave this here for 
collection,” I said with my best air. 
“When the money has been transferred, 
you can notify me over at the hotel. 
In the meantime, I'll be lookin’ around. 
If I decide ter buy some options I'll 
need the money, an’ by that time it’ll be 
here. I'll leave a little for current ex 
penses,” J went on, layin’ a hundred 
dollar bill on the shelf in front of the 
window. 

All that time I was usin’ my eyes ter 
good advantage, an’ already had most 
of my plans laid. 

I didn’t eat much lunch, as my heart 
was beginnin’ ter trouble me some, I 
got a glass of water, went up ter my 
room, took a dose of medicine, an’ lay 








down on the bed. It was tarnation hot, 
an’ my heart’s a tricky orgin what has 
ter be humored. 

Right here I might say it was on 
account of my heart, or, the way he 
expressed it, because { “had a heart,” 
that me an’ fo split company. He says 
my heart spoilt one or two of the nif- 
tiest jobs we ever pulled off. But J 
don’t know. That's fo’s idea. 

That night, when all the town was 
asleep, it bein’ somethin’ after twelve, 
with my shoes in my hand I crep’ down- 
stairs an’ out into the street. I didn’t 
have much trouble in runnin’ out my 
little roadster from the shed in the rear 
of the hotel without startin’ the engine, 
havin’ put it in with that in view, an’ 
there bein’ an incline down ter the street. 
[ headed it in the direction it was ter 
go, changed the license tag; then, takin’ 
my suit case an’ the little leather bag, | 
went over ter the bank, which was 
across the street an’ a little piece down. 

A jimmy at one of the windows let 
ie in in most no time, an’ ] wasn’t long 
gettin’ down ter business. It was most 
like takin’ candy from a baby. 

In fact, things was comin’ so easy 
that I got careless an’ most ruined the 
whole business, includin’ myself. I 
drilled in, placed the soup, an’ started a 
fuse, when I sudden realized that J 
hadn’t been careful enough with the 
mufflin’. The blankets I brought in my 
suit case was plenty an’ sufficient, but | 
hadn’t arranged them proper. 

[ started in ter fix ’em, miscalculated 
on the time of the fuse, an’ the thing 
went off before I was ready, knockin’ 
me half across the room. 

Though 1 wasn’t hurt none, I was 
scared when that old heart of mine set 
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up a poundin’ that threatened ter bust 
me open. My throat felt like it was 
closin’ up, an’ I set down in a chair, 
grabbed a paper, an’ begin ter fan. 
Gettin’ better terreckly, 1 went ter 
inspect by the light of my flash what 
sorter job I had made It was nifty 
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work, all right, an’ all I had ter do was 
wade in with my suit case an’ nearly 
fill ’er with the bundles of currency. 

! went out an’ stowed things in the 
boitom of my roadster, started up, an’ 
began ter slip along out of town, my 
lights turned off. 

When | got out near the end of the 
street, where the stores ended an’ the 
dwellin’ houses set back in shady yards, 
{ breathed easier. Things were as 
lovely as yer please, with the goose 
hangin’ high, when on a sudden, round 
a corner, there swings the big lights of 
a automobile. 

Chat was a jolt, comin’ so sudden 
like; but 1 would more’n apt have 
slipped by all right, when, right under 
my wheels, there broke out the darndest 
screechin’ an’ screamin’ I ever listened 
ter. 1 took the notion it was a woman 
I had done run over in the dark, an’ 
started ter slam on breaks, when the 
mad gruntin’ of an old hog made me 
realize what I had run onto an’ stayed 
my hand. 

But the damage had been done. The 
Jig was up. It felt like a narrow cord 
was sudden slipped around my throat 
an’ jerked tight. My hands slid from 
the wheel, the stars faded out, an’ the 
last thing I knowed or seen was my 
automobile climbin’ the 
headed for a fence. 

The first thought I had when I woke 
up was that I’d died an’ gone tei 
heaven. 1 was between somethin’ soft 
an’ smooth. I felt of it with my fin 
gers an’ found it was sheets, clean, fresh 
sheets. My legs an’ feet was bare; but 
I had on some kind of garment. | 
thought at first it was a shroud, an’ 
caught some of it up over my chest an’ 
felt of it. 

At my movement in tryin’ ter find out 
the kind of garment I was wearin’, 
come a voice at my side, the softest, 
sweetest voice I ever heard, an’ it was 
full of anxiousness. 


‘*He’s conscious, | think doctor 


idewalk an’ 




















{ turned my head in that direction, 
an’ the impression that I was in heaven 
come back. There, settin’ on the edge 
of my bed, was a beautiful girl. 

The first thing I seen about her was 
her eyes, they was so big an’ soft an’ 
tender. Then her hair caught my at- 
tention. It was done in a heavy plait 
an’ hung forward over her shoulder an’ 
was so long that as she leaned toward 
me, restin’ on her hand, it quoiled up 
in a little pile on the bed. She smiled 
at me, an’ with the glint of them little 
pearls an’ the lightin’ up of her face 
the way it did, I forgot all else. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

Then somebody on the other side of 
me grabbed my wrist, an’ I turned my 
head in that direction with a sort of 
crazy notion that it was the devil who’d 
reached up an’ was goin’ ter yank me 
back out of paradise, where | knowed 
in all reason I didn’t belong. 

But it wa’n’t nothin’ but an old doc- 
tor, an’ his face was kind, too, an’ sort 
of anxious, It cleared up as he counted 
iny pulse, an’ terreckly he said: 

“] should say he is better, Mrs. Mul 
foy; much better.” 

Somebody cleared theig throat at the 
foot of the bed an’ heaved a big sigh, 
an’ | turned my eyes in’ that direction. 

He was tall an’ young an’ his short 
hair was brushed straight back from 
his forehead. He was in his. shirt 
sleeves, with his throat bare, his sleeves 
rolled up ter the elbows an’ his hands 
restin’ on the foot of the bed. His face 
ilso had that anxious expression as he 
looked at me. 

“How you feelin’?” he asked quietly 
as [ gazed hard at him. 

[ didn’t make no reply ter his ques- 
tion, but put one on my own account, 
My voice was so husky when [ started 
ter speak that I had ter stop an’ clear 
my throat. - 

“Are you Anthony Mulfoy ?” I asked. 

“Yes. An’ this is my wife, an’ that’s 
Doctor Ray. You're in my house. I 
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thought at first you were dead. We've 
been workin’ over you for two hours, 
an’ the doc has shot enough dope into 
you ter bring ter life a dead mule. He 
says it’s your heart. I[ caught sight of 
your car just as 1 was turnin’ into Main 
Street. It was headed for Miss Sten- 
nit’s house, goin’ through the fence. It 
stopped at the front steps, though, an’ 
wasn't hurt. You were huddled up in 
the bottom. I brought you in here an’ 
somebody brought along your bags.” 

He spoke lightly, sort of jokin’, an’ 
| could tell by his voice it was because 
of relief after a strain. An’ it sudden 
struck me as sort of funny that I should 
be here in the bosom of the Mulfoy 
family, so ter speak, an’ them as anx- 
ious an’ their doctor workin’ over me 
as if I was their sick baby. An’ me 
with better’n thirty thousand dollars, as 
near as I had been able ter calculate, of 
Mulfoy’s bank’s money even then restin’ 
in my suit case, which I now caught a 
glimpse of, settin’ on a chair in the 
middle of the room 

The doctor had mixed somethin’ pink 
in a glass of water an’ come ter hold it 
over me. 

“I want you ter take this,”’ he said 
said kindly. 

An’ while I was gettin’ up the energy 
ter lift an’ swaller, | felt a little arm, a 
little soft, bare arm, slipped under my 
neck, an’ my head was raised. One of 
them little white hands, on the third 
finger of which was a plain gold ring, 
took the glass an’ helt it ter my lips. 
An’ if I was sorter slow in gettin’ that 
stuff down my throat, it wasn’t because 
there was anythin’ wrong with my 
swallerin’ apperatus. 

When | had laid back down an’ the 
soft little arm was drawed out from be- 
neath my neck an’ the empty glass was 
handed back ter the doctor, she reached 
under the cover an’ drew out a_ hot- 
water bag. With this she got up an’ 
went out the room, an’ as [ watched 
her go out the do’ T had a swellin’ up 
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feelin’ sorter like I was goin’ ter cry, 
bein’ so weak an’ unstrung, I reckon. 

But she come back terreckly an’ set 
that thing, hot an’ comfortable, up 
against my body, an’ before I knowed 
it, layin’ there lookin’ in her face, I had 
dropped off ter sleep. 

When I roused, it was broad day- 
light, but the curtains at the two win 
dows had been drawed, an’ the light 
in the room was soft. 

What had woke me was a rush in at 
the front of the house an’ a man yellin’ 
as he come: 

“Tony! Where are you, Tony?” 

I heard a door open an’ Mulfoy’s 


voice: “Don’t make such a _ racket, 
George! I got a sick man here, an’ he’s 
sleep. What’s the matter?” 


“There’s the devil ter pay,’ come 
from George, his voice lower, but not 
much, “Somebody’s broke in an’ blew 
up the bank an’ gutted it. We been try- 
in’ ter telephone, but you didn’t an- 
swer.” 

“Beth plugged the © bell 
wouldn't make a fuss.” Then, as the 
other’s news seemed ter sink in: ‘Did 
—did they get into the big safe?” 

“Get in? Why, it’s busted plum open. 
Everything’s swept clean as my hand. 
Alex says all the currency is gone.” 

For about three seconds there wasn’t 
no sound. Then come a single cry, an’ 
in it there rang out all what this news 
meant ter young Mulfoy 

“*B-e-t-h !” 

[ heard light footsteps runnin’ 
through a room overhead, flyin’ down 
the stairs. Then: 

“It’s the bank. It’s been robbed. All 
—all the currency’s gone.” 

Then I heard Beth’s voice, firm an’ 
calm. 

“Wait, Tony 

“But IT must 


go.” 


“In a minute, dear. Calm yourself, 
Come in here. George, Tony will be 


so’s_ it 


Don’t go like that.”’ 
Don’t hold me: let me 


along in just a minute.” 
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In a moment the door into my room 
opened an’ in they walks, she settin’ a 
straw hat up on top of his head as they 
They seemed ter have forgot all 
come in the room 
collar, which was 


cone, 
me an’ had 
after his coat an’ 
still there. 

“Darlin’,” she breathed out, sorter 
fiercelike, “be brave. Calm yourself an’ 
be strong. Remember, all those poor 
people who've lost their money will look 
ter you ter help them. An’—an’ re- 
member that I—I love you! Now go 
on ter the bank.” 

“I’m all right, now,” he said. “I’m 
all right.””. An’ with that he turned an’ 
went out in a hurry. 

She stood for a minute in the middle 
of the floor where he had left her. Then 
she sorter crumpled up in a heap, an’ ] 
could see her shoulders shakin’ an’ hear 
her sobs, catchin’ an’ tearin’ things loose 
as they come out. An’ me layin’ there 
thinkin’ over an’ over what sorter re- 
ception he’d have from them poor folks 
what'd lost their money, me havin’ seen 
banks bust before. 

After while she got up an’ pulled her- 
self together an’ looked at me, who was 
lyin’ there binkin’ at her. 

“It’s the bank,” she explained. ‘It’s 
been robbed. We had a lot of money 
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on hand. It’s all gone. It was his 
father’s bank. Tony's ruined. Some 
others will lose all they have. Tony, 





poor boy She stopped an’ caught 
her lip between her teeth ter stop the 
tremblin’. Then she threw back her 
head an’ sorter shook it, an’ took a grip 
on herself. 

“T'll have ter finish dressin’,” she said, 
“an’ go ter Tony. I'll ask aunt Jule 
ter listen out for you. If you need any- 
thin’ just call. She’s right there in the 
kitchen.” 

Her hair was done up on her head, 
an’ she had changed the soft bedroom 
slippers for low shoes with high heels; 
but her other garments was just the 
same as when I first come to. So she 

















hurried out now ter put on the balance 
of her clothes an’ left me there turnin’ 
over an’ over in my mind how funny 
some things works out. 

My reveries was interrupted by a 
hammerin’ at the front do’ that sounded 
like it meant business. In fact, a sort 
of sixth sense, as Jo would have said, 
brought me up on my elbow in a hurry. 
[ heard Mrs. Mulfoy come ter the head 
of the stairs an’ call. Then she come 
an’ went ter the do’. 

I recognized the voice that spoke ter 
her as that of Bud Hawley, the marshal, 
whose acquaintance I had already made 
under other circumstances, an’ his first 
words didn’t leave me in doubt as ter 
his business. 

“T come ter git that man Swayne who 
Tony brung here last night. It’s clear 
as day he knows somethin’ "bout that 
hank robbin’.” 

“But, Mr. Hawley,” she protests, 
“he’s sick. How in the world could he 
be e 





But I didn’t hear no more. With a 
strength that I didn’t know was in me, 
I got out that bed, took my clothes in 
one hand an’ the suit case in the other, 
leavin’ the little bag with the tools be- 
hind. I crope out through a door an’ 
found myself in a sorter dressin’ room. 
\n’ of all the swift puttin’ on of clothes, 
| done it. 

But, rapid as 1 was, | heard ’em be 
fore | was through exclaimin’ in the 
other room over me bein’ gone. An’ ] 
heard somebody grab the door, which 
of course I had done latched, an’ give 
ita shake, Then | stepped out through 
a window onto the back porch an’ ran 
down the steps in to the backyard. 

My own little car was there, drawed 
up under a mulberry tree; but what 
took my eye was a big gray machine 
what I could see through the open door 
of a garage. 

First, | rum an’ Auag open the back 
gate. Then I clam into that automo- 
bile, ruin 'er out the garage, an’ was just 
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shiftin’ into high when I heard Haw~ 
ley’s voice on the porch, soundin’ like 
the bawlin’ of a scared bull. 

Three pistol shots rung out like a 
machine gun. A bullet cut through the 
top of the car, one passed through the 
back of the seat, an’ one made a kttle 
clean, round hole in the windshield so 
straight in front of my nose that I won- 
dered how it got there without first 
passin’ through my head. Then I 
swung by the gate an’ was out of sight. 

Except Main Street, there wasn’t no 
others; just roads with the houses set- 
tin’ about any which way, facin’ the 
roads as they wound ’mongst ’em. The 
road J had come out on, though, was 
hard an’ tolerably straight, an’ seemed 
ter lead right out from town, an’ I 
thinks ter myself I could whoop up ter 
forty or fifty mile speed without no 
trouble. 

I didn’t whoop up, though. An’ 
when I come ter a crossroad, I done 
somethin’ I knowed all along I was go- 
in’ ter do, without exactly knowin’ it 
either. J turned in toward town, an’ 
the bank. As | turned, | had ter stop 
plum still ter keep from knockin’ over 
two men who run by, breathin’ hard. 
They was bareheaded an’ in their shirt 
sleeves. They didn’t pay me no mind; 
but kept right on, trottin’ slow an’ hard. 

Then a woman went by, a lean, bony 
woman. Her hair was twisted tight up 
on top of her head in a little knot, an’ 
her sleeves was rolled up ter the elbow. 
She drug by the hand a little gal what 
was cryin’ an’ rubbin’ her eyes. The 
woman’s face was narrer an’ pinched 
an’ sort of throwed forward as she hur- 
ried along, like I’ve seen a horse with 
lockjaw, what’s sufferin’ agonies with- 
out knowin’ just how it come about. 

Somewhere, in one of the houses, | 
heard a woman scream. Then I heard 
something else what made my _ back- 
bone creep an’ crawl. It was men’s 
voices, in a crowd, raised high, down 
toward the bank. 








I whooped up then. Believe me, I 
whooped up! I swung down that road, 
turned into Main Street, an’ scattered 
through the crowd in front of the bank, 
soundin’ the claxon at every jump. 

Tony Mulfoy was in front of the 
door tryin’ ter get himself heard; but 
he wasn’t makin’ much headway. His 
voice was high-pitched as he shouted, 
an’ he was white about the mouth, an’ 
the sweat was runnin’ down his face in 
big drops, which I seen as I swung out 
the car with the suit case in my hand 
an’ stepped right up in front of him. 
Through the door I] caught a glimpse 
of Alex’s face in the window of the 
bank, an’ he looked like death was set- 
tin’ on his eyebrow. 

I faced that crowd, rared back my 
shoulders, pulled my best patriarchal 
air, then found I had come off in such 
a hurry I had forgot my collar. 

Sut I didn’t let that stop me. In fact, 
as Jo would have said, it added zest 
ter my benediction. I could talk bet- 
ter. I got a voice like a foghorn any- 
how, an’ Jo allers said | missed my call- 
in’ when | didn’t get a job as barker 
at a side show. 

“Good people of Dosset,” I opens up. 
“Why all this excitement? It is true 
that your bank has been robbed. But 
why let that alarm you? The cash on 
hand is only a small part of a bank’s 
assets. Give Mr. Mulfoy time, an’ he 
will see that each an’ every one of you 
gets his money. I myself will vouch 
for him. I, Thomas Swayne, will give 
my personal guarantee that every cent 
is made good. In this suit case here’— 
I thumped it loud, holdin’ it up so all 
might see—‘I have more than thirty 
thousand dollars. Not securities; but 
money, good old greenbacks. As an in- 
dication of my confidence in this bank, 
an’ in Mr. Mulfoy, I am goin’ inside 
right now an’ open an account. If you 


still insist on drawin’ out your funds, 
which would be very foolish, he can, of 
course, pay you out of my deposit.” 
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They had all hushed plum still by 
that time an’ stood lookin’ at me, their 
mouths open like they had the jaw- 
break. I grabs Tony by the arm, him 
bein’ as thunderstruck as the balance, 
an’ drug him inside. I had caught a 
glimpse of Bud Hawley comin’ down 
the street. 

We went behind the railin’ an’ into 
the cage, an’ I flopped open that suit 
case an’ had them bundles of green- 
backs out an’ on a table in no time. 

Tony just looked at me. That’s all. 
His eyes seemed ter be borin’ right into 
my head, when I[ turned my own eyes 
away an’ wouldn't look at him. 

Alex, though, didn’t ask no whys nor 
wherefores. He got that money 
‘ranged in a jiffy, bustin’ open bundles 
of currency promiscuous, 

“Who’s the first man wants his 
money?” he calls sharp through the 
grill. 

A tall feller with a little chin beard 
poked his hands in beneath the grill an’ 
bellows out: “I wants mine, every 
cent !” 

“Hold on,” said Alex, calmlike, ‘‘an’ 
write a check,” 

“I can’t write,” says the other. “But 
by thunderation I wants ter see my 
money !” 

“How much yer got?” asks Alex. 

“Two hundred an’ eighty dollars an’ 
fo’teen cents.” 

Alex shells out that much money, 
countin’ it slow, so’s the other could fol- 
ler him, an’ mentioned carelesslike: 
‘“There’s yo’ money; look at it.” 

The other felt of it, an’ told Alex: 
“Well, put it back. I just wanted ter 
see it.” 

Somebody laughed. A gibin’ remark 
was shot at the feller who wanted ter 
see his money. An’ I knowed things 
was comin’ right. For in a time like that, 
when a little fun comes ter light, it 
relieves pressure like openin’ the gates 
of a dam on a flooded stream. 

















Bud Hawley havin’ been put wise ter 
the lay of things by them outside, now 
speaks up an’ tells everybody_ter git 
out the bank so’s Tony could straighten 
up things. He sorter shoves ‘em along 
an’ shuts the door. Then he comes 
around inside where we was, me still 
shiftin’ my eyes anywhere but ter look 
at Tony, an’ him borin’ inter me with 
hisn like a drill into soft metal 

[ moved over an’ glanced through the 
tail of my eye out the back do’, ay’ what 
I seen was two young fellers standin’ 
guard with shotguns. An’ while I was 
still lookin’, Beth Mulfoy come walkin’ 
in, 

“Tony,” says Hawley, 
chin, “this here business has got me 
bested; but duty is duty.” 

Tony sorter comes to with a start, an’ 
Hawley continues: 

“Why this here feller wanted ter 
bring the money back atter he had done 
got clean away, [ don’t know. But | 
know an’ you know that he’s the one 
busted up this bank an’ robbed it.” 

Tony widened his eyes at ’im. Beth 
had come ter stand in the do’ of the 
cage, an’ Tony cut his eyes at her. 

“Why, Bud,” he says,. ‘‘you’re all 
wrong.” 

“Tony,” says Bud, “don’t be a blame 
fool.” 

At that Tony sorter draws himself 
up, an’ with a high an’ mighty air he 
hands out ter that marshal: 

“Bud, mebbe you didn’t get here in 
time ter see that Mr. Swayne stopped 
that mob outside, when I couldn’t even 
make myself heard. Why, he 
the bank,” 

“Duty is duty, Tony,” replies Haw 
ley, formal-like an’ stubborn 
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Tony glanced at Beth; he cast his 
eyes for a moment on me; then he 
stepped over an’ took a look at them 
fellers with shotguns out by the back 
do’, Sudden, he whirls about on Haw- 
ley. 

“Bud, Mr. Swayne hasn’t 
that he’s a cousin of mine?” 

Bud kinder set back on his haunches 
at that, his jaw droopin’. He rubbed 
his chin. 

“[—I didn’t know that, Tony,’ he 
says, contriteness in his voice. “I begs 
both of yo’ pardon.” 

Tony was sweatin’ somethin’ profuse. 
He cuts his eyes at Beth in a helpless 
sort of way, an’ she riz right up ter the 
occasion. 

“An’ he’s in a hurry ter get away 
this mornin’,”” she says, “an’ he hasn’t 
even had his breakfast. Let’s be goin’, 
¢-cousin.”” 

With that, she takes my arm, me be 
in’ as helpless as a baby, an’ leads me 
out the back do’, by them two with the 
shotguns, an’ up the street toward her 
home. 

How long after I had got clean away 
before Tony took that marshal into his 
confidence, I don’t know. But the last 
[ seen of Bud Hawley he was standin’ 
out in the middle of the street, his hat 
in his hand, the sun beatin’ down on his 
bald head, lookin’ after me an’ Mrs 
Mulfoy, an’ still rubbin’ his chin. 

A sorter good feelin’ begin ter come 
over me as I looked down at the little 
woman walkin’ by my side. An’ I just 
natural rejoiced that my old heart had 
played me this last trick—the kind what 
made me an’ Jo split company. 

An’ Jo was right. I think I'll get me 
a job as a barker 
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HE police force of Shanghai, China, is composed of two hundred and fifty 

Europeans, one thousand four hundred Chinese, and five hundred Sikhs 

from India. The majority of the European members of the force are British, as 
are also the majority of the council governing the city. 
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UICIDE is confession!’ 

It was Daniel Webster who made this statement in his argument 
on the murder of Captain White in 1830. It has become a maxim of 
the law. 

We ask you if you think it a good maxim. We do not, and we propose to 
tell you why. 

Many of you, no doubt, may smile at our seeming temerity, rashness, at 
questioning any opinion emanating from Daniel Webster, ranking as he does 
as one of the most majestic, logical, and eloquent men in the history of the 
legal and political life of this country. But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Webster made this statement while arguing a case, when he was striving to fix 
guilt on one person and free another from suspicion. And the human mind, 
ever ready to grasp a catch phrase of this kind and accept it as an infallible truth, 
made this a maxim 

While maxims, rules, are valuable, indispensable in arranging the practical 
concerns of life, we are far too prone to consider these maxims, rules with excep- 
tions, too seriously, and even turn them into axioms, self-evident and universally 
accepted truths. It is then that we have entered upon dangerous ground, for we 
proceed to build up a fabric based not upon a broad rule with many exceptions, 
as we should, but upon something which we have taken as gospel. 

Turning back, then, to Mr. Webster’s declaration, which so many jurists 
and police officials have adopted as an axiom, we find these persons in authority 
instantly assuming that if one of the suspects in the case they have under investi- 
gation commits suicide, that, perforce, the person who has taken his own life 
must be guilty. 

Let them not be too hasty, however, in coming to this conclusion, for “suicide 
is confession” is a rule with many exceptions. In many cases of murder, for 
instance, one of the entirely innocent suspects in the case might very readily 
work himself up into such a state of mind over his position—for the human 
mind is indeed a frail fabric—that he would take his life. 

You will readily, we feel sure, think of many instances in which a person, 
suspected of guilt, yet dnnocent, might commit suicide, adopting this method as 
being the “only way out.” 

But how do you feel about this’ Is suicide a confession of guilt? We will 
be glad to print your views, pro or con, here in the Chat. 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the pesitiens in 
your oftice or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as reveaied in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert epinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases wiil be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a iong time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Ss. O. S.—Your handwriting does not confirm your statements. No cries 
of mental or emotional distress are going up from these placid, even strokes, my 


dear. All the matter with you is that you are bored, and you are trying to get 
up some sort of excitement. There! I suppose you'd flash your beautiful eyes 
at me if I were within flashing distance. |Some way or other, you know, | feel 


that they are beautiful. No, graphology doesn’t tell that. It’s just a hunch !] 
Weil, my dear, what you really and truly need is to find something to do. No 
girl of sixteen ever had her heart permanently broken, and [ don’t believe that 
yours ts even dented. I’m not laughing at you, you know, but with you. You 
don’t put those funny little kinky twirls at the ends of your words for nothing. 
Chey mean that you can grin when you forget to be sentimental. Write me and 
send your addreess. Say all the sarcastic things you want to. Before the coi 
respondence is very old I’m sure we'll be the best of friends. 

MAX weL_ton.—Your handwriting does not show exceptional talents for any 
one line of work, but you have so much persistence and such ambition and cour 
age that | am sure you can learn anything to which you turn your attention, since 
your good sense will prevent you from trying anything entirely alien to your 
tastes. Don’t, for instance, be led off into any artistic or semiartistic sort of 
thing. You have selling ability and executive ability. If I were you I would get 
into business at some point or other, and from that view look over the field. 1 
have a belief that you would find some phase of finance interesting—banking, 
stocks, bonds, selling stock, and so on. You are so level-headed that you could 
do that without being in danger of going money mad, as so many do who try 
that sort of thing 
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H. B. F.—Of course you are a successful engineer. I wish you could see my 
collection of hundreds of engineers’ “hands,” you would see the faint family re- 
semblance running through them all. I agree that you are not a good business 
man. What is more, I am seriously afraid that you never will be. Your only sal- 
vation, therefore, in going into business for yourself is to take a partner who is 
emphatically a business man and who will supply your deficie ncies Please, please 
don’t try it alone. It will worry you half to death, and you're likely to come a 
cropper. Your ambitions are strong, I know, and your courage is good. 


———— oe a 
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| like those short, fat, aggressive little t bars of yours. They are, as it were, 
so humorously pugnacious. 


Mary Brown.—Yes, a good substantial name, and your choice of it as a 
nome de plume is characteristic of you. Business is your4dine, my dear. Why 
must you go on keeping house because your father and mother are old, when, 
as you say, there is “plenty of money for us all?” If you followed your natural 
inclination and got outside and peer nA interests, you would be home every night 
and Sundays and holidays—and you could hire a housekeeper, high as they come 
just now, for less than you could earn, even at first, for that’s really a very good 
salary that you are offered. Few women, pr: actically without experience, could 
so impress a hard-headed business man that he would make such a good offer; 
your handwriting adds its decision to his, so don’t be foolish. I] am sure your 
good father and mother would not want you left in the world, some day, when 
they are gone, without interests or occupation. Of course not. It’s not as if 
you had to go away from home. Do write me that you’re taking that job. 


I. O. U—Your handwriting shows a great many pleasant qualities and not 
very many really bad ones. Your worst trait is your sort of gay irresponsibility. 
That’s all very well as a sort of surface feature of a character, and is often charm- 
ing. It is in you, but I know that if you were a business partner or a husband 
or were a much-needed friend in an emergency it wouldn’t be quite so charming, 
and it might grow most distressing. I don’t suggest that you should lose any of 
your ability to be happy, but I do say that you need to be less indifferent to the 
real issues of life. You are very affectionate, and your tendency to drift from 
one engagement to another is ail the more deplorable on that account. Some 
day you'll meet the one girl, and perhaps you will learn what it is to suffer, if 
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she feels that you have frivoled away all the best of the affection you will 
offer her. 





Bus.— Your friend is a fine young chap, though exceedingly “hot-headed,” as 
the expressive phrase goes. You are, too, so it’s no wonder that you quarrel 
sometimes, Of course he ought to try to control his temper, but so ought you, 
and you can control yours, while you have no power over his. What's the answer, 
Bub? Why, go right ahead with your own little job, and that will be doing the 
best possible thing for him. Most of us do the very thing that you are trying. 
We earnestly attempt to make the other fellow behave and forget to take the 
discipline which we want to hand out. It takes two to make a quarrel. Very 
old and trite, tis true, but still trwe/ 


THesPIAN.—As a rule | firmly decline to encourage very young people in 
the desire to go on the stage, but your writing really shows talent and your 
ancestry, running back for five generations of actors, confirms the diagnosis. 
Like all those truly gifted in this particular line, you have a certain practical 
“hard-as-nails” streak running through your make-up—kind nature’s provision 
against the inevitable hardships of your lot, I suppose!—and so | guess I’ll just 
say good luck, and hope to seeyvour name on a play Dill one of these days. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXV 
Some Unimportant Letters 
N INE of the small letters may be considered en masse. They conform to 


general rules and always follow the general style of the writing or lean 

toward this or that formation of letters to which they are allied in form. 

Thus, j conforms to g and y as to its meanings, and | conforms to b. The 

nine letters which have so little marked individuality are j, k, 1, q, s, u, v, w, and x. 

Later on, when the student has learned every reliable and thoroughly tested 

law now being given in these lessons, he or she can afford to deviate with many 

little odd characters not covered wholly by the rules laid down by graphologists. 

Some of those odd characters belong to the nonentities which I have just named, 
but at present it would only confuse us to consider them. 

The letter e, omitted from its proper place in the lessons, belongs to this list 

of rather uninteresting small letters, but has one significance. In this form: 


E 


it corresponds to the “Greek” d, considered previously. In fact, it is a sort of 
forerunner of the Greek d, often appearing in writing before d has attained that 
formation and showing the beginning of that good taste and mental growth of 
which the Greek d is a positive indication. 














EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. Witliam J. Buras is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and -its detection, to psychological probiems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines sheuid be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be emitted, when so desired. 


Lirton.—Extradition and all its intricacies could not be handled in a de- 
partment like this unless I gave up about twenty numbers to the subject. You 
are worrying over what is not your affair. The judge in this case is the one who 
must and will decide the matter, and the prisoner’s lawyer is the one to wrangle 
over it. Your duty is to obey the injunctions of the judge. 


Miss E. I. L.—I agree that all the circumstances point to an attack provoked 
by spite or jealousy. It hardly seems possible to me, however, that you can have 
no idea at all as to your assailant. Such fury, and the fact that that very strange 
sentence was spoken, and that the man ran the instant lights approached, would 
seem to indicate that he knew you would recognize him. Indeed, what he said 
to you seems as though he intended that you should have a suspicion and yet 
not be sure. Why don’t you go to the police? Frankly, I think that it is because 
you really do know who the man is, and that you have written to me mainly 
to find out what punishment he will receive if discovered. Such men are very 
dangerous so long as you let them think that they can frighten you into silence 
or that your woman’s pity will save them from exposure, Take that case to the 
police right away, and tell them what you have not told me—your suspicions of 
who the man is, and why. This is the only safe thing to do. A man capable 
of such an attack on a woman in the dark, unprovoked, is not a man who 
should be allowed to think that he can go unpunished. You are also laying your- 
self open to grave danger, since such men easily become mentally affected if 
unchecked, and when that happens they are likely to commit serious crimes. 


Roy and Pete.—Read Chief Moran’s letter, published in the issue of Septem 
ber 28th. You both seem like smart, intelligent young chaps, and I am sure you 
will understand that things are different in the secret service from what you 
imagine, 


Cart ANpERSON.—Yes, indeed, I do think that long training is necessary 
in any werth-while profession. Yes, I think that a knowledge of finger prints 
is all but indispensable to a detective. 


Sos.—Most municipalities require an application for the police force to be 
about five feet eight inches tall and to weigh approximately one hundred and 
forty-five pounds. 


Mrs. N.—You have a right to give a statement of the case to the health 
officers. If there is a children’s aid society in your town or city, take the case 
to them. It is saocking, and I am sure the child will be taken away from her 
surroundings if the attention of the proper authorities is brought to the case. 
You are acting as a good citizen should, not as a meddler. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr, A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it pessible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, se 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenia! social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if yeu are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Nose (Continued) 
Ts long nose, particularly when thin, is the domineering nose. It will 


be found associated sometimes with a long, thin face, and sometimes with 
a broad, square face. 

With a long, thin face a long, thin nose shows incipient cruelty. With a 
broad, square face a long nose, not too thin, shows power and natural leadership. 

The long nose which is incised at the nostrils, so that they look “cut,” is 
preéminently the predatory nose. Murderers and grasping financiers show this 
characteristic. Be it noted that fanatics and semimad reformers show it also. 
It is always the expression of a mind which is more or less unbalanced, unless 
it is associated with unusual beauty of profile. This beauty—not of the ordinary 
kind, observe—will be found in the face of the famous, gentle, and thoughtful 
writer, George Eliot. In this profile, so delicate as to all but defy the artist’s 
power to reproduce it, there is extraordinary mildness of the brows and temples, 
unusual refinement of the planes of the cheeks, rare sensitiveness in the mouth, 
and a sweet, yielding chin—all most surprising as the base for such a profile. 
[f you are in doubt as to the difference between the gentle, long nose and the 
predatory, long nose look at this profile and at the profile of the occasional 
financial malefactor of high degree whose picture gets into the papers. 

It is not to be denied that the long nose, even when associated with the more 
or less cruel type of face, is indicative of mental power. The shorter nose is 
never owned by so shrewd a mind as that of the longer; but the shorter has the 
advantage in that the emotional reactions are so much more normal, and the 
owner of the nose is therefore so much better able to estimate the normal re- 
actions of the normal man. The long-nosed man or woman is usually obsessed 
by some one idea, and while this makes for concentration it also makes for nar- 


rowness of vision. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
NSPECTOR STEELE orice was challenged to produce a single-alphabet sub- 
stitution cipher that would baffle the challenger sufficiently to delay solution 
at least fifteen minutes. He took up the challenge and met it successfully. 
His challenger, a man who had had a fair amount of experiemce, took twenty- 
eight minutes to arrive at a solution. 








140 Detective Story Magazine : 


For those who are not familiar with the simple varieties of ciphers in use 
to-day a word as to what constitutes a single-alphabet substitution cipher may 
be in order. It’s a reproduction of any given text in a cipher that is made up 
from a complete new alphabet. This new alphabet contains all the twenty-six 
letters of the regular alphabet, but its letters are arbitrarily rearranged and sub- 
stituted for the letters of the regular alphabet. 

The problem this week is the cipher that Inspector Steele gave his challenger. 

Before attempting to solve it you probably will be interested to know what 
method the inspector adopted when he undertook to produce a baffling sample 
of the least complex of all substitution ciphers. In a word, he worked on the 
theory that frequency tables, and cipher words whose text equivalents can be 
guessed, are the biggest guides a solver has in trying to arrive at a quick solution. 
Therefore he enciphered a text that contradicts most of the frequency tables, 
but, in his characteristically fair-minded way, he made no attempt to conceal the 
‘ words of his text by distorting their spelling or arranging his cipher words in 
the customary form of five-letter groups. 

Here is the cipher. When you have worked it out I'll be interested, to say 
the least, if you will let me know how quickly you were able to solve it. 

SH HY ZYDF INSRX OVM RVH MYN LF ADYTSRSFHK VK 
CYUPSHW RSABFDC KBVH LM BVDJ OYDX. 


See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 





The solution to Mr. Ross’ cryptogram in last week’s issue is: “The will is 
behind hall clock.” The figures round the clock represent letters; at one o’clock, 
1122, or 11 and 22, represents KV; at two o'clock, 4 and 24 represent DX. The 
only opportunity for variation is at five o’clock, where the numbers might be 
2 and 24, or 22 and 4; it actually is the latter—VD. Starting at one o’clock, taking 
the inside circle first, the letters are: KDZYVBCTSMXC, and VXANDBC- 
ZZZZ7Z. The key words are the time indicated by the hands of the clock, or: 
“Eleven o'clock.” The rest of the work is simply a use of the old alphabet 
square, the cipher on top, and the key words underneath, the resultant letters being 
found on the right-hand side. Easy, eh? 
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In Next Tuesday’s Issue You Will Find Three Novelettes: 


NOT A MAN TO BE BEATEN 


By ARTHUR MALLORY 


| 
THE YELLOW NOTE 
| 





By WALTER PIERSON 


MR, CLACKWORTHY TELLS THE TRUTH 


By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 


Additional Installments of 


THE UNSEEN EAR 
By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN, and 
GUILT 4 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
Short Stories by Hugh Kahler, Charles W. Tyler, and others. f 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is te aid them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom they have lost track. 


hile it will be better to use your name in the netice, we will print your request 

‘blind’ if you prefer. {ta sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
ean fc uare promptly any letters that may come for you We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitad 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experlence bas proved that 
these persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned te us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seekina, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

New, readers, help those whose friends er relatives are missing, as you would Ilke to be beiped if you were in a similar 








posit 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any ene who sends you a letter or telegram, asking fer money ‘‘to get home,’’ et 


until you are abselutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





cetera, 
teh eree: —On November 3rd, 1892, I was born in SYLVESTER, MRS. JESSIE F., ef Brunswick, Maine.— 
in’s Hospital, on Fifty-eighth Street and Tenth Ave- If she sees this she is asked to write to an old New 
nue, New York City. My mother left the hospital on the Orleans friend, who will also be glad te hear from any 
lath Her home address was Second Avenue and Twenty- one who knows her present address er who will call her 
4 Street Her maiden name was Anna Winthrop, attention to this notice. HK, D. W., eare ef this magazine. 


i my father’s name was Jacob Goldstien. He was a 

ilo When 1 was two months old I was placed in JOHNSON, WILLIAM, or JANTZEN, ANNIE JOHN- 

St. Vincent’s. Orphan Home, and after four years waa SON, and FRIDA BUCHIN, brother and sisters Their 
with a number of other children to Montrose, Mis- last known address Was 2633 Princeton Avenue, ‘chi 

url, where 1 was adopted by a Catholic family, and Their moth name was Annie Buchin. William 

have never heard of my parents again. 1 have made every about forty-elgit years old, and ts silghtly crippled in his 








tc find tauem, but without success. According to left arm. Any information as to thelr present whereabouts 
native home address, it would seem that they came will be appreciated as @ great favor by Mrs. Kobert Burger 
2107 West Thirtieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Russia. If any one ean give me Information that 

will help me to find them, it will be greatly appreciated . 

and thankfully reeeived. Mrs. Clara I. Cullen, 1317 Grat- BITTA DIDDLE.—He sure to send your address to some 

tan Street, St. Louis, Missourt. one of the Blue Mountain kin. Minla is there, and has good 
news for you. She is your best friend, All danger is over 


atid de G TOM. —He is a returned soldier of the C. E 

2th Supply Train. His regimental number was 1541280 YOUNG, GEORGE R.—More than a year has brought 
Mp en with either the Twenty-seventh or the Thirty- many changes, but the children are all well. A _ letter would 

seventh Division in the spring of 1919. His present ad- reach me addressed to Rosa C. Youmg, 1206 East Garfleld 
s will be gratefully received by N. C. R., care of this Street, Phoenix, Arizona 





nagazin 
sp ~ WILLIAM C.—Come home at onmee. Your mother is 
MACLENNAN, BRUCE.—He is thirty years old, five broken-hearted Ye alone can save ker life by coming 
feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hundred and home. Write to hee, at least Dad. 36 River Street, 
sixty-five pounds. He has blue eyes and dark hair, and Waltham, Massachusetts 
was last seen in Vancouver, tm 1914, and was heard of . - 
later in Detroit, Michigan His present address ts de- " NORTH In the spring of 1909 my three sisters, Lilllan 
sired by James Buse, 777 Cambee Street, Vancouver, Gladis, and Emma, were sent to a children’s home in St 
British Columbia Paul, Minnesota. Lillian came home when she was sixteen 
years old, but Emma and Gladis were adopted by the 





BROWN.—I was in an orphanage in Sussex, England, same family, and while it ts beliewed that they live some- 
" where near Minneapolis, their adoption record cannot be 












d when I was nine years old I was brought to Canac t 
and placed with a farmer named Mulvihill, at Mount St. found. and it has be impossible to trace them. They 
Patrick, Ontario. After 1 arrived there 1 was told that are now about fifteen and cig hteen years old Their mother 
I had a sister named Jessie and a brother named Wallace, is in Ill health, and ts very anxious to see her daughters 

thet they were somewhere im the United States I am once more. y information that wlll Belp her to tind them 
now shiver = two years of age, and understand that my sister will be “gratefull y pichine pwe Please write to Carl A, North 
aud ver are older than I am If | can get in touch 4311 vurth Arenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
with t em I might find out what became of my parents. - e 
I shall be deeply grateful to any one who can help me “BOUGHANNONE, JAMES D.—He left Virginia during 
to find my relatives. Theodore Patrick Brown, 691 Ban- reo! ig 4 i 4 cial Rogge ve ah ggg ag ae pion 
Rive ”% . . y and lived a ) imes a } . Kansas, 
ning Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Denver. She died in San Francisco. Her sons would like 


to hear from their uncle, and will be glad to get news of 
— Ss ] *! . 
STINLETT, WILLIAM, or JOWN.— ily cuir, bare pot Kimi hy ane, Sohal tag Mgt a card 
I 3. r 205 Connectic g . ‘all { 
old country and were cared for by their grandmother, 1305 Connecticut Street, Les Augeles, California. 
whose name was May Jones His daughter would be glad 

ear from her father, or to any Information that HEDGECOCK, CLAUD.--He is sixteen years old, five 
would help her to communicate with him. Mrs. Florence feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and light hair. He was 
Williamson, 880 King Street, London, Ontario, Canada. last seen in April last, about twenty-five miles from Black 
° , : 2 ‘ Canyon, Arizona Anybody who has seen or heard any- 
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WELCH, FRED J.—He has been missing since August, H D ues a ee oe ee ee 


1916 His mother will be very thankful to any one who 

can tell her whether he is alive or dead. If he sees this CRONKRIGHT, GEORGE W.-—He_ disappeared § from 
he should communicate with her at once. Mrs. F. J. Auburn, New York, in 1863, and was mever heard from 
Welch, 638 Sovth State Street, Syracuse, New York again. He sometimes spelled his name Conkright. If still 


living, he would he about eighty years old 1 would be 
STRICKLER, MARY ELLA.—She was last seen in Lib- giad to hear from any relatives. George E. Cronkright, 68 








erty tll, Pennsylvania, about five years ago Her son Brookdale Lane, Waterbury, Connectieut. 

would like to hear from her or from any one who knows 

where she lg or who can give him any news of her He BLACK, WALTER F.—When last heard of, he was in a 
i wg to hear from his mother, and will greatly ap- hospital in Cineinnati, Obto He is twenty-six years old 
previate any assistance in finding her. Howard Earl five feet eight inches tall, has light hair, . and a 
Strickler, 1000 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cali- ruddy complexton Avy information that to his 
fornia, present whereabouts will be gladly received by E. Bivens 
ROCKEY, ERIE BULLIS.—He left his home in, August, Oe ie ee 

919, and every effort to tind him has failed eis a 

yy scout of Troop Number One, Toledo, Ohto, and is , WARNER, MAUDE E.—When last heard of she was liv 

n years old, He was also a member of the Y. M. C. A ing on Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri She 
asked to send her address te K. G. F., care of this maga 





a of the Newsboys’ Association, badge 6326 His 
mother will be deeply grateful for any information concern- 


tug him. Mrs. Esther Rockey, care of this magazine. 
‘i : — ‘ — R. C.—He is about forty years eld, five feet six 
Pye@s 





SCOVILLE, SFORGE A., who was last heard from at inches tall, nd weighs eboat one hundred 
hee sor gal F lorida, ¥ was with Joe Ryan, whose “ forty pounds Is a native of Boouesy He, Mi 

me Wi Athens, AF His brother would Was | ontere d n 1906-7, and went later to 
ime to hear “from him. If amy one will send him his ad- Be Antonio istin, °, ho ag to os dene 
dre he will greatly appreciate the favor William H a4 issourl ny information in regard te him wii! be thank- 

“ ec i : ’ fully reeeived by William MacCerkell, 5 Woodland 





Sooville, 2 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


nuc, Stamford, Connectieut 
HORN, DANIEL.—He was last heard of in Fordland, 
Misseuri, abowt twenty-three years ago His sou Dan LAW, MERTON EDWARD.—He was born at Medford 
would like to learn whether he is dead or alive. and and lived et ome time in Washington, D. ¢ All is well, and 
would be glad te hear fram any one who has known him we woukl be quite happy if veu were bere, or if we could 
er who can tell him anything of his relatives rw hear from you. Your brether Alf. 1518 & Street, S. E 


care of this magazine Washington, D. 








aes or 


seven Black halt, gray cyes, and weighs 
one hundred | chive i've pounds. When last heard of 
he was in Washingten, D. C., and may be going under an 
assumed name. He hes a broken upper front tooth His 
mother, who bes not heard ef him since December, 1918 
will be most grateful for samy mews of her son, and hopes 
if he sees this that he witl write to her Mrs. S. C 
Fisher, 1209 West Twenty-ninth Street. Little Reck, 
Arkansas 


NIENBURG, ML ag erage HENRY.—Ho is thirty-five 
years old, is about five feet fve and a — inches tall, and 
74 light hair and eyes When last heard from he had 
married a Miss lala Johnson, of Pewoit. Michigan, and 
sald that he was goleg to Cinctnmati, and would write from 
there, but he bus net been heard from since His mother 
died four years age, but as his family dil not know 
where he was taey could mot write to tim Any one who 
can give information about him will do a great kiwdness 
{og w his sister, Airs. Miizabeth Brockway. care of 

ne 


FISHER, e- —He is twenty-one yoars old, five feet 
inches 






this ma: 


MOSS, OTTO.—Fighteen years ago he was six 
years old, he was Mving with his grancdime ater. Mrs. Hood 
fils father and stepmother were both dead Any news that 
will help to dnd Bim wilt be eratefully received by hia sis- 
os Kstollo Moss, 5128 West Twelfth Strect. Anniston, Ala- 
ama 


SINER, JOHN M.—He was last heard of in Wilningten, 
Delaware, where all trace of him was lost. Any informa- 
tion about kim will be greatly appreciated, and if he 
shoulki see this be is asked to write to his brother ‘‘Buckie,’* 
care of this magazine, 


ALMIDA, MANUEL.— Ife wes . cor 1 in the Nintth 
Company, First Engineers, at Lytle, Georgia 
He is asked te write to tris old ‘wad. "Jiminy Watson. care 
of this magazine 





GILBERT, MAE, fermserly of Oregen City, Oregon A 
friend is anxious te get infermation ef her, and will bo 
grateful te any one whe will send her present address If 
she should see this, she is asked to write to F. B. W.. care 
of this magaziae 


LEGGETT, ALICE LOLA WI@GINS.—When last I 
of she was in Wiehite, Kangag. She is twenty-three years 
old, with blue eyes and dark Bair. Any one having news 
of her will do a great favor by writing to Hemry C. leg- 
gett. Box 611, ANiance, Nebraska 


HATCHY, FRANK, formerly of the merchar 
service If he soes this he is asked to write to 
eare of this maganine 


RALEIGH TERRILL, ABE SILVER, anJ LOUIS GOD- 
EY are asked te write to Barney Goldman, formerly of 
the B. F. T. &., at 231 Broome Street, New York City 


KENNEDY, 0. F., formerly of Massena, New Y He 
left in 1°12 to ge to work, amd has not been he from 
aloce He is about thirty-eight years old. Ave feet seven 
inches tall, with dark ty hair and brown eyes. He has 
a sear on his forehead, K. tattood on his left arm, and 
a sailor girl’s head on is Tight forearm. He is a mechanic, 
and follows up eensteaction werk, and may be in the 
cobalt regions in North Ontario. His sem is now sixteen 
years old, and will be most grateful to any one who will 
give him infermation tuet will help him to dnd his father 
Robert F. Kennedy, 374 Marquette Street, Montreal, P. Q 
Canada 


LONG, MAGGIE.—Any information in regard to her being 
left at a home for dependent children at Liucoln, Nebraska 
about fifteen years age, will be appreciated, and I shall 
be grateful to any of ber friends t ’ communicate 
with me. William VF. Leng, Bex 736, Donora, Pennsylvania. 








marine 
J. M 








pavnene. Wise ab who married Mary Anne 
Elizabeth) Edmonds fn 1887, in Bay City, St. Louis, Mis- 
siasippi Any one having known either of these persons. or 
any of their relatives. will do a great favor Wy writing to 
D. Pelt, 500 Austin Street, Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
will sincerely appreciate their kindness 


EDDIE.—-We want you to come heme. Everything is all 
right Mether is very mach werried Write and let us 
know where you ary—M, F 


HOOD, WAYNE.—He is fourteen years old, about four 
feet tall, of fair cempiexien, and was Iast heard of in 
Lynsay, California Any one haviag information about 
him please write te Angus Jehnsen, care of this magazine 


BECK, FRANK.—Me enlisted in the marine corps about 


1904, and was discthar in 1911, in Bostou, Massa- 
chusetts. Any mews ef him will be gladly reeeired by his 
sister whe hag net seen him since 1963 Aunic Beck, care 


of this magazine 


BLACKBURN, MARK.—-iu 1916 be was in Bast St. Louts 
Illinois, and the following yoar weat to Mammond, In- 


diana. He ts a sheet metal worker ta railroed shops, am! 
is now about tvrenty-nine years eld. An vid friend would 
like te hear from him. Ary one knowing where he is 
will de a favor by communicating with MG. B.. care of 
this magazine 
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BORA, MRS.—She was a nurse, and in 1882-83 Is 

believed to have lived on Beauregard Street, Seuth St. 
Louis, Missourl. Ske had chfidreu. Any infermation as 
to her present whereabouts, or the address of any 
her femliy, will be highly appreciated by one whe is anxious 
to find them. S. X. 82, care of this magazine 


COLLINS, BETH.—Please write to your old friend, 
Margaret MacGowan, 1100 O'Farrell Street, San Iranelsco, 
California 


HILL, EFFIE.—Who was taken frem the convent of the 
Good Shepherd at Memphis, Tennossee. and was adopted 
by a family of California, is asked write to her friemd, 
Gertrude McCain, Box 49, Bryan, Texas. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM THOMAS.—He was born in Hiek- 
man County, Tennessee, in 1849, and left home about 1896. 
He is about five feet ten imches tall, with very dark eyes 
and hair. Any information about him will be greatly 
appreciated by his brother, Pleasant F. Russell, care of this 
magazine. 


THOM, JOHN.—He is about twenty-one years old, tall 
and thin, with brown hair and gray eyes. Was last 
seen in Blizabeth, New Jersey, in May, 1920. y news 
of him will be gladly received by Frank Zwonick, Ma- 
honington, Pennsylvania 











PEGGY,—I realize my great mistake and am vety anxious 
to — up for everything. Pleuse write io me.--‘‘Mitchel 
Field 


GOODWIN, CHARLES SUMNER.—He left bis home at 
544 East Beck Street, Columbus, Ohto, on August 19, 18987, 
when he was about fifty-three years old, and was last heard 
of in Blechton, Georgia, about 1889, when said he was 
going to Nebraska. His children have never heard any- 
thing of him sinee that tima He was « soldier in the Civil 
War Any information that weuld help his children te find 
him would be most gratefnily appreciated, and any one 
who has known him will do a greet faver by writing te his 
daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Kulb, 534 West Chapei Street. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WEBER, WALTER.—He is twenty-five years old, with 
brown hair and eyes, and a mddy complexion. and fs 
about five feet nine inches tall. Ao old friend in Bir- 
minghim would like to hear from him Vv. M., care of 
this magazine. 


MARSH, MRS. EUGENE, who ilved in Columbus. Obie, 
about 1379. and weut from there te Montana and married 
again. Her son by her first marriage would be glad toa 
hear from her, or from any member of the famlly. w. 
M. C., care ef this magazine 








SMITH, FRANK, who wert with me to Los Angeles 
and EVERETT BRANN, who wes also with mo, please 
write to ie Any onc know ing their present whereabeuts 


will do a kindness by sending thelr address te Leiand Ar- 
nold, care of this magazine 


MARTIN, HAZEL.—I am very anxious to know where 
you ar Won't you please write to me? W. B., care 
of this magazine 


MANNING.—I am very anxious to find my relatives, 
and will be most grateful to amy ome who may help me to 
do s@ My first remembrance ia of being in the St 
Francia Howe in Watsonville, Califomia The boys there 
used to call me Page, and I was told that two of thom. 
Eddie and Philip Manning, were my brothers. Also that 
{ had a sister. was told that my mame was Richard P. 
Mauning, and later that it was Franeis Philip Maanine 
1 am now married, and have a two-year-old boy — would 
be so happy if 1 could tind any ef my relati was 
told that my parents were married tn Oakland, California, 
and that I was born there; that my father died there If 
I can only find out something about the ones 1 long te 
meet that will enable me to get in touch with them, 1 
shall be inexpressibly thankful. Richard P. Manning, 910 
Safford Street, Los Angeles, California 


POPE, JAMES, sometimes known as “Big Jim.” He is 
tall, of muscular build, with light hair and blue eyes Also 
his wife, MARGARET, smal!, with brown hair and blue 
eyes They lived in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1915, and It 
was said that Jim had joined the Canadian army. ane 
Margaret had joined the Ked Croes Any information that 
will help to find these twe friends will be highiy appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Gus Foss, 217 Dougherty Place, Rock- 


ford, Tlinolg. 


HAWEY, BARBER.—He is now about fifty-seven years 
old, and when tast heard of had enlisted in the navy at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1882 He was born in 
Maiue Any pews concerning him- will be gratefufy re- 
ceived by his family, W. 8. Hawes, 1814 Page Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


PETTY, CLAUBE F.—He was last heard of in Ta- 
wanda, Kansas, in 1917. Mle is five feet soven and a halt 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and forty-five pounds, and 
has light hair He is partly bald His brothe < will be 
grateful for auy information abeet him. W. KR. Petty, 819 
Uardy Street, Route 24, Heuston, Texas 


MILES, WILLIAM FRANKLIN.—When last heard from 
was in Buffala A friend would like to hear from Ulm 
M van D., care of this magazine 
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WEISSMAN, MINNIE.—I am very anxious to find my y *EpeRte.. Doctor B.—He was secretary of the 
sister, whom I have mot seen for three years. Any one . 3, at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. One who 
knowing her whereabouts will do a kind favor by writing Te "him there “- anxious to eommunicate with him. 
to J. W., care of Mrs. Linker, 981 Main Avenue, Passaic, Private P. BR. Godden, care of this magazine. 
New Jersey 
_ i we i like to heat _ some of my shipmates of the GLADE, RICHARD.—He was last heasd of in Bolse 
s. Ss eae atnia have just got back from South City, Idaho, in 1914 Any one knowing his address will 
Am Thick. ‘CAVAN AUGH, Seamen's Institute, 25 do a_ great favor by sending it to Mrs. J. N. Hunt, R. BR. 
Rout - New York City. No. 1, Box 45, Zillah, Washington. 
2EAU A.—He is enty-seven years > 
tg pe ay eg Ry DAVIS, MAY ONA and ORMA OBESSA, thirty and 
“ a has red hair and dart » eves twenty-cight years old, respeetively; last heard of in Colum- 
. : was in Davenport. Iowa is an bus, Ohio, three years ago. The father, B. Davis, 
be a farmer His has not died recently, leaving some property in Tex Any one 
: . 1919, and will be most se knoWs the present address ef these ladies will confer 
pony } ¢ ‘will help her to find him t favor by coramunicating with Atterney, P. O. Bo: 
Hi y is nts his daddie. Mrs. Violet Poreau, i: Poplar Blut, Misseuri. 





91 Hawkes Avenue, Eastport, Maine 
“ ene shan aia SHEPHERD, MINNIE, whose maiden name was Payne. 


pend hada ay HARRY.—He is supposed to be within Hier present address is wanted by Charles O. Shepherd, 




















* forty miles of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Ilis 2213 Third Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 
brotlie vc, who is blind, would be very glad to hear 
him He was sisenisen, and Harry was nineteen SINTIMBRE, GEORGE.—He was bern in Rumania 
tt last met at Woodville. Joseph Ostander, General and is twenty-two years of age, five feet ten inches tall, 
‘ew Castle, Pennsylvania, and has brown hair and gray eyes. He was a sergeant 
in the 311th Machine Gun Company A., Camp Holabird 
HAMPDEN, ORVILLE.—Piease write to your grand- Maryland, aud was cischarged on April 11, 1919 He was 
moti She has good news for you. Mrs. H. H. Spitter, last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio, feur months later. 
23 ater Avenue, Dayton, Ohio Any information will be gratefully received by his niece, 
Margaret Mastia, 310 South Fifteemth Street, Baltimore, 
_ PERRY, LEV!.—He was last heard of in August, 1912, Maryland. 
at n, Manitoba. He is fifty-nine years old, five 
feet inches tall, and weighed about one hundred and ENNIS, BEN T.—He was last seem in New London, Con- 
forty unds One half of his left forefinger is missing. necticut, where he was paid off apd left for his home 
‘mation as to his present whereabouts will be near Joplin, Missouri Letters sent there do not reach 
received by his family. Please write to Mrs. Ella him cox irst name forgotten; last seen in 40th Co., 
I Israckett, Colebrook, New Hampshire. c. A. C., Panama; in 1916 Also REEVES, FLEET, 
known as John. These men were bupkies of mine, aw 
HAWLEY, FRANK HERBERT, who disappeared from I would like very much to hear from them. Tom C., care of 
his hom on Ma 26th, 192 lie told his teacher this magazine 
j r roing to visit rel s at Troy, but no trace 
was found there is fifteen years old, five BUNNY.—Please come home. All is fergiven. Jack M 
feet ne inches tall, and weighs one hundred and . " P . . ¢ 
forts wun An upper front tooth is broken off and én eee sosnte —He , left Munieh, wesehaggon bi on 
filled with gold, amd there are two moles on the right <A ork e is about fifty-five years ok! and Sve 
‘ . pee W he left » he 4 feet e inches tall His only son is looking for him 
ee ae hen he jeft home he wore a and will be grateful for any assistance in finding him 


een suit. long trousers. blue serge cap, and black 
Any news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
rents, who are very much worried about him. r 


or hearing from him Cc. J. 8., care of this magazine. 


GRAVES, EDWIN D.--Ile was last heard from in 








Ila Lawley, 2076 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Winona, Kansas, four years ago. He is @ carpenter. Ap 
: old friend is auxious to get in touch with him and will 
yp BERT.—He is twenty seven years old, short, be most grateful for any information that will help to find 

‘ about one hundred and aslxty pounds, with him M. M ‘are of this magazine 

brown hatr and eyes. His wife and child are very - prea are n — 

worried about him and want him to come home. TREGGER, or TREGGHEIMER, STELLA.—When last 
Mir Ber Cameron, 508 Wayne Avenue, Apartment 5 heard of V in ‘“‘Hello Egypt’’ tn Peters- 
Db Ollo burg, Virginia, is belleved that her home tis 





ir it she es th t s asked t 
, gh het ee, BiLt.—He left here July 1, 191%, on @ tour write to her old friend, H ‘ Ww. ian of ‘this magasine. 





of States His partner would like to hear 
frou from any one knowing his whereabouts. HALL, CHARLES and HENRIETTA.—Forty-seven years 
Bill I Box 132, Coyote, California ar was born either in Lynn er Boston, Massachusetts. 


years aud a half old my father left 


shi de foaae CHARLEY, formerly of Emporium, orphan esylum in Boston, and I was 
mss Hk 




















re is twenty-six years old with dark ) Mr. and Mrs. Geerge W. Carson of 
t ay-blue eyes. The patm of one hand is », by whom I was brought up im ignorance of the 
scarred by the explosion of a rifle cartridge He left fact that I was not their celld antl I was going to be 
' me eleven years ago, and his mother, who is in married, when they adopted me legally, never having dared 
: oor health, is worrying about him and _ longing to do so before for fear my ewn father, who was sorry ne 
him to come home If he sees this he is asked to had given me away Was elWays ying a , 
e w her or to his sister f any one knows where would. take me away frens them. My own ame s 
he or has any late news of him, and will be kind Josephine Patten Hall, and my adopted name Sadie Car- 
eno communicate with his family, the favor will son. I have made every effort to find my parents, but 
be yp apprecis Mrs. Hazel West, 510 Eust without success, and have great hopes that this motice 
Al ‘ Avenue, Emportum Pennsylvania will bring some good results 1 have been toki that my 
1 her Was born in St. John. New Brunswick, and that 
REINHARD or RITTER, HARRY, who lived at 54 Han- maiden name was Bradley Any ene that can help 
Brooklyn, New York, ahout September, 1913 me in my quest will earn my deepest gratitude. Mrs. C, 8 

id when last heard of was living on East Twenty- elgnth MacDonald, care of this magazine. 

Street New York City, ts asked to write to Bobby 

Mitchell, care of this magazine MORAN.—I am very anxieus to find my relatives, who, 
in 1907, were in New York City I have not heard of 
SAMIESON, FRANK A., last heard of in Fort Worth, them since that time They are my father, Felix Moran, 
I please write to your friend J who has important sister aoe aret; mother, Anna Meran, maiden name 
y for you es, nd an unele, George Keyes Any information 





I » 
that will lead to my commupicating with them will be 
GORDON, CLARENCE €.—He is twenty-four years old, thankfully received Mary Meran, care of this magazine. 







Dor feet tall, has brown hair and eyes, and a scar 

over his left eye His wife is ing for him and wants FLOY.—Mr. E. says he has eonfidence in you and is 
hin t ome home She will seply grateful to any sure that you will square up as seon as you are in 

2% who can tell her where Mrs. Clarence E. position to do so Nothing will be done against you if 
Gerdo Gree field, Missouri you do the right th Your wife amd I are together in 


the sme town as your bretber If you see this pleas 
(BRAUCHER, GRANT W.—He disappeared from Spring write, Your raother 
ad and his 


urteen years ago. His mother 4 











fan 3 very anxious to hear from him if any one SCOTT WALTER.—He was last seam en the twenty-third 

keows where he is, or can give any tnformation about of Juae last. wher he entrained fer Norfelk, Virginia, but 

bins ind ~will write to his daughter she will be very never reached his destimetiow as far as can be learmed 

fruteful for the kindness Mrs Pearl Warner, care of Ile i bout six feet three inehes tall, with brown hair 

thi magazine and vlue eyes and weiehs about two hundred and forty 

pounds liis family is very anxious about him and will 

INTUM, JOHN C.—Last heard of in New Mexico tn be most grateful for any sews. Mattie, care of this 
919 I 3 ubout five feet ten inches tall, with brown magazine, 

i blue yes, and is nineteen years of age Any 
1 regarding hig whereabouts will be greatly JACK.—Your mother lenges fer you and is waiting for 
ttea by his mother J. P. ©., care of this mag- you in the hor out on ‘the prairies Dear boy, come 





Soin home Mother «till walte fer ber bey 
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SELOER, Ragav anne. —He was last heard of in 
Chicago nbout 19. 1928, and was going to 
leave for "pevrolt. lie > asked to write to hiy friend, 
M. K., care of this magzaziue. 


HANSON, IRENE.—She was last beard from in Phila- 
delphia in October, 1918. She ia abeut thirty yeers old, 
five feet eight inches tall, with black hafr and dark-brown 
eyes. Any information abowt her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her family. YVlease write to C. A. IL, care of 
this magazine 

HENDERSON, JOHN, sixty years old, gray and partly 
bald, about six feet tall. stoops slightly, has blue eyes, and 

EORGE, foureeen years 








smackes @ creat deal. Alse his sen G 

old, with brown hair and blue eyes y left their bome 
at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, feur years ago, to mo to lumber camps 
in Stringtown, Arkansas, i bave not been heard of since 





The boy was brought up liis father, and h been with 
him constantly simce he Was ome year old, and the two 





are always together. The tather has had the wandering 
habit all his iife, but of late years his family generally 
knew where he was, altuough as a your man he would 





stay away {or years without writiug to his people. His two 
daughters are grieving for iim and the boy, and it will 
ive then great happiness if they crun find out Where they 
are Auy news will be most thankfully received. Mrs. 
Effie Smyth, Box 665, Healdten, Oklahoma. 


CAMPGELL, E8.-—When Iast heart of was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, working as &@ motorman cn a street car. ny 
one knowing his pres ress please write to H. Moore, 
625 1-2 Kast Commer San Antonio, Texas. 


MILLS, ROSS.—I have wheet ©. K. Don’t worry; 
eversthing will be all right Your vrandinother Is very 
anxieus aboot yeu Write as soon as possible. WH! give 
you every chance to make goed just where you are if you 
wish.—Dad. 









SPRINGSTON, yp to —lHie is about twenty-five years old 


in June, 


418 His father sold 
his home in Board iC ind they moved away 
An old friend would in 8 present address, and 
will be gicatly obliged to any one who will be kind enough 
to send it. V. V. A., care of this magazine. 

RODNEY, DAVID. je went out one Monday morning 
“) the impression that he would be 

aml that is the last that has been 


He returned frem 














a amall man, with brown haltr, blue 
and a fair complexion rhe top of his head is 
and most ef his teeth are filled with gold He 

now about thirty-six years old Any me who has 





or whe koows where he 8s at the present 
, will do @ great Kindness by writing to N. M. R 
care of this magazine 


MORSE, LOUISA A.—She left her home in Tarrytown 
on July Yth last te take a position in New York Cit 
and has not been heard from since. St is seventeen 
years old, but would pass for nineteen five fect three 
inches in height, weighs about one hundred and thirty 
five pounds, and ts 1 shi-blue eyes She 

‘ 1. H. 8S. and @ 
mosaic brooch pin She may be known as Peggy Travis 
Any mation about her will be ge received 
by her father, 8S. J. Morse, Tarrytown, York 


INFORMATION WANTED os to the whereabouts of 
GEORGE and JOHN JACKS@N, and MRS. MARTHA 
WAGNER. Please write to HK. H. D., care of this maga 




















zine. 
LAWSON. MISS VIOLET.—Please se your address 
to H. M. Weeks, care ef this magazine. 


COLE, JOHN, formerly of 365 Gould Street, Brooklyn 
New York. He was last heard of about ten years ayo 
when “he was working for the grimir investigation depart 
ment of New York. Any formation about him will 
be gratefully received by Harry Harvey, care of this 
magazine 

DOUGLASS, ROSS WALDEMAR.-—Communicate with 


me at once Cable address, MACBLAIR, MANILA. Use 
Western Union Five-Letter Code Bird St Jarbe-Dour 
lass. 








TEBOE, HARRY.—Twenty-five years ago, when he was 
bout seven years old, he was lost at Wrightsville Beach 
Wilmington, North Carelina There was a big excursion 
at the beach at the time, and it was thought that he 
may have been stolen by some one in the party, but 
ull efforts to find bim have failed He had dark hair 
and WBfOwn eyes Any one who can help to find this 
young man will earn the everlasting gretitude of his 
mother and all the members of family Any news 
of him will be thankfully rece by sister, Mrs 
1. R. Turney, 263 St. Philip Street cane Sout! 
Carolina 


LEONARD, ERNEST.—His daughter. who has not seen 
him for twenty years, is very aaxiouws to find him Tle 





lived somewhere in lowa, and is bliad his right eye 
Iffs wife's maiden mame was May They sepa 
rated when the daughter was about r years old 





and she has never heard senything father since 


that time. She will be deeply grateful to any one who 
may help her te get in touch with —_ Mrs. Edna 
Orin, 2538 Curtis Street. Denver, Colora 


LIVINGSTON.—I was born in St. Louis. Missourl, on 
November 28, 1806. My fathor’s name was Charles and 
my mother’s Alice. On March 29, 1908, was placed 
in the Chikiren’s Home of Missourl, by a man 
Holmes, Who stated that my mether was sick and unable 
to care for me. was taken from the Home by William 
and Clara Stohr, of Bates County, Missouri, who brought 
me up. Mr. Holmes is dead, and I have becn unable to 
obtain any information about my people. I am seeking 
mny father and mother, or any relative that I may have, 
and will be thankful to any one who may be abie to give 
me information that will help me in my quest My owr 
name is Francis Livingston. Write John Stohr, care of 
this magazine. 


SALTER, JOHN THOMAS.—He is thirty-nine years old 
six feet tall, and has a light complexion and blue eyes 
He was last heard from in Port Arthur, Texas, in 1911 
His mother is anxious to get news of him, and will be 
grateful tor any information Mrs. J J. M., care of 
this magazine 


WAGNER, HARRY.—He was last heard from in the 
spring of 1917, when he was living on Fairmou nt Avenue, 
Philade!phia. He is twenty-two years . five feet 
eight inches tall, weighs about one and = fifty 
pounds, and has a dark complexion. Any information 
about him will be gladly received by J. R. &., care ef 
this magazine. 


MEDEROUS, MRS. GERALDINE.—About 1908-09 three 
daughters and a son were taken from her by thelr fa- 
ther, and removed from New Bedford, Maasachusetts, to 
California. Frank end Rose stayed with thelr mether, who 
moved from New Bedford with her brother, and the other 
children have never heard from her simce. ‘The futher 
died in 1913, and they would be most thankful for any 
news of their mother Please write to Manuel Medis, 
care of this magazine 











FLAVIN.—In 1892 a baby girl was adopted by Sam 
and Annie Conroy, of Cambridge Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. It is believed that her name was Yiavin. She 
is very anxious to learn semething of her parents, and 
to find them, if possible. or any relatives. Any one 
who can enlighten her, or give her the slightest clew, will 
voufer a favor upon her that she will never forget 
H. J. B.. care of this magazine, 


MOORE, FRANK B.—Twenty-six years ago he was in 
the army at Fort Myer, Virginia, F. Troop, Tth Cavalry 
It was heard about a year ago that he was on a ranch 
in Texas. A very old friend of his would like to hear 
from him or from any one who knows him b es 
are of this magazine. 


CLARK, DONALD.—When last honed gf he was in Day- 


ton, Ohio. He is asked to write to E V.. care of this 
magazine 
O'ROURKE, PETER.—When last heard from he was 


in Denver, Colerado, Any one knowing his present where- 
& great favor by sending address to 
er, Mrs. A. G. Archer, 237 West Tupper Street 
Bu tale. New York 

VINCENT, DONALD.—He left home on the fourth of 
August, 1916 Hie is now nineteen years old He has 
brown hair and blue eyes, and is oe in his left 
leg. He has a good education. Any information that 
will le te communication with this boy will be thank- 
fully received by his family. H. S. Vincent, 54 St 
Zotique Street, Montreal, Canada. 


LYNNE, RAYMOND.—He was born in Kootenai, British 
Columbia, in 1895, and was last heard of in France while 
serving as pilot in the R. F He is a civil engineer. 
Any information about him wint e greatly appreciated 
by J. EB. Sexton, 148 Fort Garry Street, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada 


MURPHY, JOSEPH, colored, and his wife Mary. Their 

















son, who was born in New York City, in 1909, and 
adopted by a colored woman named Mra. Susan Gary 
is anxious to find his parents, or to learn something o 


them Any information will be gratefully received Jo 
seph P. Gary, care of this magazine. 


SMARUP, GREGORY, «xonerally known as ‘Curly ik 
is about five feet ten inches tall, with dark curly hair 
dark cemplexion and light blue eyes. He 
about five years ago when he was working 
« an Locomotive Company, in Schenectady, 





was born in Denmark and has a second e and five 
children, Hig daughter by his first marriage would be 
rateful for ahy news of him Lilian Smarup are of 


this magazin 
Will any of the boys who were with Company 1 121st 
Infantry, Thirty-first Division, statiened at Camp Mill 


New York, and who left tor overseas in September, 1918 
write to S. J. M., care of this magazine. 

TRACY.—I have a brother and sister who were given 
out for adoption when my mother died to some people 
in the tewn of Webster Massachusetts. My grandfather 


took me, and I have never seen them since, as we came 
to Vermormt soon after and all trace of them was lost 
1 was two vears old at the time, and I am now sixteen 
I hall be most grateful to any one who can help me 
to get in touch with them. Granville Tracy, care of this 
magazine » 









































ments. 
month interest year in and year ‘out. 
you've worked for working for you. 


“T used to laugh at the idea of my ever having that much money invested. 
Then one day my employer gave me some 


work and spending what little I earned. 
the beginning of things for me. 
well, so well that others will pay you for what you know. 
earn each month. 


“IT was out of school and couldn't go back, but I decide = then and there to get some special training. I wrote 
and study at home evenings. 
wasn't long before I could see a whole new futurein our business. The manager found I could dothinygs: others 


to Scranton and found I could get just the course I wanted 
couldn't and he gave me more important work—and 
more money. I kept on studying and kepton climbing, 
with three increases the first year. And each pay day 
I put something aside. 

“So it’s been ever since. As I advanced at the office 
and my salary grew, my savings grew faster and I put 
them into good securities. It’s really amazing what a 
few years of consistent sz aving will do. 

“Since Helen and I have been married, we've had 
every comfort we could want and yet she has been as 
interested in saving as I. Why, she was happy as a lark 
tonight when I told her we had five thousand dollars in 
safe sound investments working for us!” 

Success is not something remote—it’s not something 

it only the other fellow can enjoy. It is within easy 
each for you if you'll just follow the simple rules that 
have made all men successful who have practiced them 

First, decide what your work is, the work you would 

st enjoy doing, then study it, learn everything about 
tthat youecan. The easy convenient way to do this is 

let the International Correspondence Schools help 

u. For 29 years they have been helping men and 

men out of routine drudgery into the joy of doing 

rk they like—helping them to win advancement, to 

n more money, to have happy prosperous homes, to 

»w the thrill of getting ahead in business and in life. 

More than two million have taken the up road with 
I1.C.S. help. More than 110,000 are now turning their 

spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting every gay. 
Isn't it about time for you to find out what theI. C. 

n do for you? 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligation, 

t mark and mail this coupon. 


ne aE we ee 








He said success depended on two things. 


“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


‘I bought another good bond today and tonight Helen and I were figuring up our invest- 
We now have $5,000 altogether, saved and invested where it will bring us $25 a 
There’s a wonderful satisfaction in having money 


First, 


I was just scraping along in routine 
advice that really marked 
learn to do some one thing 
Second, save and invest something out of what you 


So I started 











and it 


INTERNATIONAL C CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3050-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph eee 
Telephone 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Pn na 

zas Engine la 
CIVIL ENGINE 
Surveying pines 'M 


Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 

Ship Draftsm 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 

jj Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING 4ND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 





Textile Overseer or Supt. 


CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No 


City - — 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
espondence Bohools, Muntr 


International Corr: 


) SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
indow Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainmaa 
ILLUS = RATING 
Cartooning 
LJBUSINESS MANAGEMENT? 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
L, Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
OOTRAFFIC MANAGER 
)Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


poecaes 

mon ety Subjects 
Cc svi IL SERV ie 
Railway Ma lerk 


pt Bary Orenatine 
Aato Kepairing 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE [9 Frenen 
C) Poultry Ralsing Itallan 

ee tSt@ - 
7-26-18 
= 

















Qu mbe 
t else the 
ya 


How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 
Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly 
I do remember correctly 
3urroughs, the lumberman, 
troduced me to you at the 
con the Seattle Rotary 
three years ago in May. 
a pleasure indeed! | 
laid eyes on you since that day 
How is the grain business? And 
how did tha it amalgamation work 
out 2?” 

The assurance of the speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must Say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel 
lobby. 


“He is 


-and 
Mr. 
in- 
lunch- 

( lub 
This is 
haven't 


of 


David M. 
most famous memory 
the United States,” 
friend Kennedy, 
question before I could get it 
out. “He will show you a bit 
more wonderful things thi in that, 
before the evening 


And he did. 


As we went into the 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
long line of to Mr. Roth. I 
vot in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What ar 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your 
business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out 
from the crowd the 60 men he had 
met two hours before and called 
each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for 
xood measure, 

I won't tell you all the other 
amazing things this man did ¢ xcept 
to tell how he called back, without 
at minute's hesitation, long lists of 
numbers, bank Clearings, prices, lot 

parcel pos® rates and any- 
cnests had given him 


Roth, 
expert 
said my 
answering my 


the 
in 


is over 


banquet room 


cuests 


’ ye? * * * * * 

hem I met Mr. Roth 
W8ich you may be sure | 
first chanea Tl got —-he rather 
me over by saying, in his 
mods st way: 

“There is 


again 

did the 
bowled 
quiet, 


nothing 
my rememlyring 
to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or som 
thing I have read in a magazine. 

‘You can do this just as eoatty as 
Ido. Anyone with an average mind 
can learn quickly to do exactly the 
sume things which seem miracu- 
lous when IT do them. 

“My own memory.” continued Mr. 
Roth, “was originally very faulty. 
Yes it was—a really poor memory. 
On meeting a man T would his 
name in thirty seconds. while now 
there are probably 10.000 men and 
women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose 


miraculous 


about anything T 


want 


so 


meet 


Mr. 
have 
about 


ean tell instantly on 


hiames I 
ing 


them.” 
‘That is 
Roth,” I 
given years 
me? 
“hat, 
teach 


for you, 
“vou 
how 


all right 
inte rrupte “ad, 
to it. But 


can 
vood 


Jones,” he replied, “I 
you the seeret of a 
memory in one evening. This is not 
a guess, because IT have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple which IT have 
prepared for home study, 1] show 
you the basic principle of my whole 
system and you will find it—-not 
hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating 
game, I will prove it to you.” 

Ile didn't have to prove it. 
Course did; 1 got it the very 
day from his publishers, the 
pendent Corporation. 

When IT tackled the 
suppose T was the 
min in forty-eight 
that IT had learned——in 
hour—how to remember a 
one hundred words that I 
eall them off forward and 
Without a single mistake, 

That first stuck, And 
did the other six. 

Read this letter 
MeManus, of the firm of 
Bonynge, MeManus & Ernst, 
nheys and Counsellors at) Law, 
Broadway, and one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state 
that T regard your service in 
siving this system to the world 
as oa public benefaction The 
wonderful simplicity of the 
method, and the ease with 
which principles may be 
acquired, especially appeal to 
me, IT may add that T already 
had oceasion to test the effec 
tiveness of the first two 
sons in the preparation for trial 
of oan important action in 
which T am about to engage.” 

Mr. MeManus didn't put it a bit 
too strong. ¥ Roth Course is 
priceless ! ‘ absolutely count 
on my memory . TT can tell the 
name of most ¢ { I have met 
before——and I getting better all 
the time. To can remember any fig- 
ures LT wish to remember. Tele 
phone numbers come to mind = in- 
stantly, once T have filed them by 
Mr. Roth's) easy method. Street 
addresses are just asy. 

The old fear of forgetting (vou 
know what that is) h vanished. I 
used to be “scared st "on my feet 

because T wasn't sure. 1 couldn't 
remember what IT wanted to say 

Now [ am sure of myself, and con: 
fident and “easy as an old shoe’ 
when T get on my feet at the elub, 
or oat a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjovable part 
of it all is that I have become a 
good conversationalist—-and IT used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got Into a, crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any facet I want right 
at the instant I need it) most T 
used to think a “hair trigger’ mem 
ory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if 


lessons 


His 
next 
Inde 


lesson, I 
most surprised 
states to tind 
about one 
list of 
could 
back 


first 


lesson so 
Terence J. 
Oleott, 
Attor 
170 


from 


Its 


les 


ms ¢ 


social 


he only knows how to make it work 
right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, 
after groping around in the dark for 
so many years to be able to switch 
the big search-light on your mind 
and see instantly everything you 
want to remember, 

This Roth Course 
in your office. 

Since we 
hear anyone 
guess” or “I 
much” or “I 
or “I can't 
look up his 
right there 
a shot, 

lave 
graph” 


will do wonders, 
took it up you never 
in our oflice say “I 
think it was about 
forget that right now” 
reme mber” “I must 
name.” Now they are 
with answer like 


the 


heard of “Multi- 
Real name Il. Q. 
Manager of the 
Ltd., in 


you ever 
Smith? 
Smith, Division 
Multigraph Sales Company, 
Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
at letter of his that T saw last week, 
“Here is the whole thing in a 
nutshell: Mr, Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory Cours« It 
is simple, and easy as falling 

off a log. Yet with one hour a 

day of practice anyon: I don't 

eare who he i can improve 
his Memory in a we 
nnd 1.00. i i months 

My advice to you is don’t wait an 
other minute. Send to Independent 
Corporation for Mr. Roth's amazing 
course and What a wonderful 
memory you have got. Your divi 
dends in inereased earning powe 
will be cnormous. 

VICTOR 
Send No Money 

So contident is the Independent 
Corporation, the publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course, that once you 
have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to double, 
ves, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are will 
ing to send the course on free ex- 
amination. 

Don't send any 
mail the coupon or 
and the complete course will be 
sent, all cha s prepaid, at once, 
If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days 
after you receive it and you will 

nothing 

On the other 
Pleased as are 
other men and 
used the course 
full payment. 


ek 


JONES 


money. Merely 
write a letter 


hand, if you are as 
the thousands of 
women who have 
send only &S5 in 
You take no risk 
und you have everything to gain, 
mail the coupon now before this 
remarkabl offer is withdrawn. 
Independent Corporation. Dept. R2910, 
319 Sixth Ave., New York. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 


Desk R2910, 319 Sixth Ave., New Yo 

Please send the Roth Memory 
Course of lessons 1 will 
either remail the course to you 
Within five days after its receipt or 
send you 85.00 in full payment 


Nam 


sO 


me 
seven 
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